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SEMITIC LITERARY FORMS IN THE APOCALYPSE 
AND THEIR IMPORT 


PAUL GAECHTER, S.J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


UNDAMENTAL problems concerning the Apocalypse are still under 

discussion and are far from being settled: Is the Apocalypse a 
collection of fragments of various sources with hardly an element of 
union between them, as the so-called critics (Erbes, Vélter, et al.) 
maintained, or a book arranged with a most perfect disposition of 
parts, as, in reaction to the former, modern scholars (e.g., Allo, Loh- 
meyer) hold? What is its plan and division? Does it contain 
prophecies of the actual development of the Church? Our present 
essay deals exclusively with literary forms in the Apocalypse, but it 
may be somewhat helpful in the solution of these problems. 


I. SEMITIC LITERARY FORMS 


R. H. Charles has given us the most penetrating treatise on the 
language of the Apocalypse, ending with the general verdict that 
“while he [the author] writes in Greek, he thinks in Hebrew.’ It 
would be surprising if his Semitic mind had left its impress only on the 
language and phrases, and not on the literary form of the book as a 
whole or at least on its parts. In fact, we discover Semitic literary 
forms all through the Apocalypse. By Semitic literary forms we 
mean forms used in the Old Testament and in Semitic works contempo- 
rary with the Apocalypse, but not in classical Greek works. 


The Heptads 


The most obvious Semitic literary form in the Apocalypse is the 
arrangement of certain sections according to the sacred number seven. 
They are well known but, in my opinion, have not always found the 
attention which they deserve. 

Examples of arrangements in heptads are the Gospel of St. Matthew 
with its opening section, five sections characterized by the great ser- 


'R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John 
(The International Critical Commentary, Edinburgh: Clark, 1920, I, cxliii). 
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mons, and the concluding section,* and in the Old Testament the Song 
of Songs.* Of works contemporary with the Apocalypse, the Apoca- 
lypse of Esra is clearly divided into a triplet of signs, a triplet of visions, 
and a final part with commandments; the whole an arrangement in 
seven.‘ Certain parts of this Apocalypse have a more immediate 
bearing on our subject. It enumerates seven degrees of condemnation, 
each beginning with the formula ‘“‘the first degree . . .’’ and seven grades 
of beatitude with the formula ‘the first grade....’> In another 
passage the author deals one by one with seven names of God.* In 
the somewhat later Apocalypse of Baruch, Violet discovered a dirge 
arranged in seven stanzas.’ These instances may serve to prove that 
the heptad is a Semitic literary form. 

In St. John’s Apocalypse the seven letters to the Churches occur 
first (cc. 2-3). It is no accident that they are all alike in form. Their 
likeness is an unmistakable sign that either their author, or he to whom 
we owe their insertion into the Apocalypse, was a Semite with a 
markedly Semitic literary taste, who chose seven items of a similar 
nature and combined them by inserting into each some identical word, 
phrase, or sentence. These sentences are the introductory sentence 
and the two concluding ones. By the latter the author at the time di- 
vided the seven into a group of three and four. In the first three, the 
sentence, “He that has an ear...”’ is followed by the sentence, “To 


him that overcomes... ,’’ whereas in the last four letters the order is 
reversed. 
Next follow the seven seals (5:1—8:1). Three times the “seven 


seals’ are mentioned (5:1, 5; 6:1) and then they are enumerated one by 


2 Hermann Cladder, S. J., Unsere Evangelien (Freiburg i.Br.: Herder, 1919), pp. 51- 
57; Paul Gaechter, S. J., Summa Introductionis in Novum Testamentum (Oeniponte: Rauch, 
1938), pp. 44-45. 

* Seven parts are recognized in the Song of Songs by Gietmann, Bousset, Buzy, but 
differently figured out. The most probable division is the following: Introduction 1:2-4; 
first song 1:5—2:7; second song 2:8-17; third song 3:1-5; fourth song 3:6—4:7; fifth song 
4:8—5:1; sixth song 5:2—6:10; seventh song 6:11—8:4; conclusion 8:5-7a. The re- 
mainder is a collection of partially poetic, partially prose fragments. Each song supposes 
a different setting. 

‘Bruno Violet, Die Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch in deutscher Gestalt (Die 
Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1924), pp. ix-xi and xi. 

5 Ibid., pp. 90-91; 91-93. 6 Ibid., pp. 102-5. 7 [bid., pp. 214-20. 
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one, “the first, second,...seventh seal.”” Their series is even more 
clearly divided into 4 + 3 than the seven letters, because the visions 
inaugurated by the first four seals, and only they, show horsemen and 
are of a similar structure, which is different from that of the rest of the 
seals. What strikes the reader as odd is the dissimilarity of content of 
the fifth seal, as compared with the others from one to six, and that 
the seventh is apparently without its content. To this point we shall 
return later. 

The seven seals are immediately followed by the seven trumpets 
(8:2-11:18 or 19). As a group they are mentioned twice (8:2, 6), 
whereafter the stereotyped formula introduces each of them: “‘And 
the first, second,...seventh angel sounded the trumpet.” This 
series, too, is divided into 4 + 3. The flourishes of the first four 
trumpets bring plagues which are recounted in a similar literary form 
while the last three are identified with the three woes (8:13; 9:12; 
11:14). 

Then, at a considerable distance from the trumpets there is the last 
group of seven, the seven bowls (cc. 15-16). ‘The seven bowls’’ are 
twice spoken of in the prelude to their detailed description (15:7; 
16:1), and referred to incidentally twice in later parts of the Apocalypse 
(17:1; 21:9). Besides, their number seven is enhanced by the triple 
mention of ‘“‘the seven [last] plagues” (15:1, 6, 8) and the fourfold 
mention of “‘the seven angels’ holding the bowls (15:1, 6, 7, 8; 16:1). 
Again, each bow! is introduced by the identical phrase, ‘‘And the first, 
second, ... seventh angel poured out his bowl.”’ In contrast to the 
other three heptads (letters, seals, trumpets), this fourth is not divided 
into groups of three and four by repeated terms or formulae, but in 
another no less Semitic way, as we shall see presently. 

Before we inquire into their grouping, a minor operation on the text 
is suggested by a certain quite obvious disarrangement. The effect of 
the first bowl is described by the words, “‘And it became a noisome and 
grievous sore upon men” (16:2), while in the fifth bowl we read: 
“And the fifth [angel] poured out his bowl upon the throne of the 
beast; and his kingdom became darkened” (v. 10). The effect of this 
on men is most surprising: ‘‘And men gnawed their tongues for pain; 
and they blasphemed the God in heaven because of their paims and 
their sores; yet they did not repent of their doings” (v.11). It stands 
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on 


to reason that the pains have something to do with the sores, but noth- 
ing whatever with the darkening of the throne of the beast. Charles 
surmises that after the darkening ‘several clauses have been lost.’’s 
This is very probable. The lacuna has been filled up by a piece which 
originally was meant to complete the description of the first bowl, 
which caused ‘“‘a noisome and grievous sore.” We therefore suggest 
that v. 11 be regarded as misplaced, originally being a continuation of 
v. 2. This transposition is not of great importance to our purpose of 
finding out the structure of the seven bowls, but it will help to make it 
somewhat clearer. 

We must also remark 16:13-16. Verse 15 (‘“‘Behold, I come like a 
thief... .’’) is intelligible by itself, if not in its connection with the 
bowls, whereas vv. 13-14 with v. 16 remain a fragment which is linked 
up with the sixth bowl as a catchword rather than as an associatio 
idearum. Verse 12 mentions “‘the kings [who come] from [the land of] 
the sunrise,’ with whom correspond, although essentially differing, 
“the kings of the whole world” in v. 14. Although v. 15 looks like an 
intrusion into vv. 13-16, the possibility cannot be ruled out that it 
holds its rightful place, while vv. 13-14 and 16 are misplaced. The 
development of the passage seems to have been this: first, vv. 13-14 and 
16 have been put where we read them, but by mistake; then the proper 
v. 15 was added on the margin of the text, and subsequently taken up 
into it without properly replacing vv. 13-14 and 16. 

Charles brackets v. 15 as misplaced and originally standing between 
3:3a and 38, or after 3:17;* he combines vv. 12, 13-14 and 16 as best he 
can. Allo contends that there are two quite different groups, the 
kings from the East and the kings of the whole world.'° We cannot 
recommend his exegesis. The reason for distinguishing the two groups 
of kings lies in the rules of writing a story reasonably; and these rules 
require that, if the author intended from the outset to pass from the 
Parthian kings (from the East) to all the kings of the earth, he should 
somehow indicate that he considered the former as the vanguard of 
the latter; then Allo would be right. As this is not the case, we have 
have here an evident example of secondary patchwork; this the 


5 Op. cit., TI, 45. °Op. cit., I, 49. 
10 E.-B. Allo, O. P., Saint Jean, L’A pocalypse (Paris, Gabalda, 1921), p. 238. 
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passage would be considered in any other literary product. However, 
neither v. 11 nor 13-16, left in their actual place, would alter the 
literary structure of chapter 16. It is the following: 


first bowl (16:2)—people blaspheming (v. 11) 
second bowl (v. 3) 
third bowl (v. 4) 
praise of God (vv. 5-7) 
fourth bowl (v. 8)—people blaspheming (v. 9) 
fifth bowl (v. 10) 
sixth bowl (v. 12) 
warning to vigilance ({vv. 13-14] v. 15 [v. 16]) 
seventh bowl (vv. 17—21a)—people blaspheming (v. 21bc). 


There is no need to say much about this form. We content ourselves 
with submitting for comparison Matthew, chapter 13, as it exhibits 
the very same structure, only in a reversed order: 
first parable (13:4-9) 
purpose of parables; explanation (vv. 10-23) 
second parable (vv. 24-30) 
third parable (vv. 31-32) 
fourth parable (v. 33) 
purpose of parables; explanation of second parable (vv. 34-43) 


fifth parable (v. 44) 
sixth parable (vv. 45-46) 
seventh parable (vv. 47-50) 
concluding word (vv. 51-52). 
In both passages there is a division of similar matter by means of 
inserted different matter, so that there results a grouping of 3 + 3 +1 
or 1+ 3 + 3 respectively. 
Numerical Symmetry 
There is yet another section in the Apocalypse where seven elements 
are arranged in a numerical pattern, 14:6-20; this section therefore 
might be added to the heptads seen heretofore. But it has a peculiarity 
which puts it into a category by itself: it is arranged so that the fourth 
part as the most prominent one figures as the center round which the 
rest are grouped. It is therefore more the principle of symmetry than 
that of seven which governs it. This disposition has not been noticed 
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on 
wn 
Nm 


by Bousset," Charles," or Zahn," who divide 14:6-20 into vv. 6-13 
and 14-20, except that Charles declares vv. 15-17 to be interpolated; 
otherwise they say nothing about the form that comprises both these 
parts. Swete gives the same division, but speaks of the three angels in 
vv. 15-20 as the fourth, fifth, and sixth “in this context.’"* Only Allo 
and Hadorn have seen the whole form. Allo speaks of ‘“‘the seven 
heavenly personages”; John combines two pieces, vv. 6-13 and 14-20 
so that they are arranged—-seven in all—in groups of three and four." 
This observation is correct in that the fourth person, as regards the 
ideas, forms part of the second piece; but the figure of the arrangement 
has not been fully seized by Allo. Hadorn has more completely recog- 


There are three angels, the Son of Man, three angels—" a 


nized it. 
We best show the 


group of seven arranged round a central figure. 
arrangement in this schematic form: 


v. 6: “And I saw another angel flying in mid heaven”’ 
v. 8: “‘And another, a second angel, followed saying”’ 
v. 9: “And another angel, a third, followed them saying”’ (12-13) 
v. 14: “And I saw, 2nd behold, a white cloud, 
and on the cloud one seated like unto a Son of Man” 
v. 15: ‘‘And another angel went forth from the temple” 
v. 17: “And another angel went forth from the temple” 
v. 18: “‘And another angel went forth from the altar” 


We agree with Charles, that vv. 12-13 have no bearing whatever on 
the context, and are misplaced—not the only piece of that kind in the 
Apocalypse. The general structure of the section strongly supports 
this view, because these verses somewhat disturb the otherwise perfect 
Semitic form. Examples may show that it was a familiar one with 
Semitic writers. 

“Wilhelm Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis (Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tibe, 
das Neue Testament begriindet von H.S.W. Meyer,16. Abteilung,6. Auflage, Gottingen 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1906), p. 388. 


2 Op. cit., II, 18-21. 
Theodor Zahn, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Kommentar sum Neuen Testament, 


XVIII, Leipzig-Erlangen, Deichert, 1924-26), p. 509 

“Henry Barclay Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John (London, Macmillan, 1906), p. 
185, on Ape 14:15; cf. also on v. 17 and v. 18. 

8 Op. cit. in note 10, pp. 216 and 222. 

*D. W. Hadorn, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Theologischer Handkommentar zum 


Neuen Testament, XVIII, Leipzig, Scholl, 1928), p. 150. 
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We may refer to Psalm 20, whose structure is this: 


three stanzas (vv. 2-3, 4-5, 6-7; God is addressed) 
central distich (v. 8; the king confides in God) 
three stanzas (vv. 8-10 [10cd], 11-12, 13-14; God is addressed). 


Analogous structures, sometimes with an introductory stanza or some 
secondary addition at the end, appear in Psalms 2, 5, 6, 10, 20, 57. 
The same form occurs in Zacharias 3:6-10: 


(an introduction, v. 6) 

two stanzas (vv. 7, 8a-e) 
central distich (v. 8fg) 

two stanzas (v. 9) 

(a final remark in prose, v. 10). 


Even in the Gospel of St. John we find a parallel of that form, e.g., 
John 5:19-30: 


four stanzas (vv. 19, 20, 21, 22-23) beginning with ‘“‘Amen, amen I say to you’ 
central stanza (v. 24) beginning with ‘‘Amen, amen I say to you”’ 
two stanzas (vv. 25, 26-27) beginning with 
“‘Amen, amen I say to you”’ 
intermediate stichus (v. 28a) ‘““Wonder not at this” 
two stanzas (v. 28)-29, 30)! 


? 


Apocalypse 14:6-20 is of the same type as these Semitic literary 
pieces. The personality which is by far the noblest of all the seven 
holds the center and is thereby exalted above the two triplets of angels; 
it is the one “‘like to a Son of Man,” that is, Christ Himself. The 
stereotyped formulae unmistakably arrange the two triplets around 
Him, so that a Semitic reader could not fail to see the form of the whole 
section. As regards the logical development, it is true, the reader’s 
expectation is not answered. Moreover, what is said of the fifth 
angel, compared with the words on the other angels is so little that it 
is hard to see in the present text the form originally intended by St. 
John. It rather serves as one of the many proofs that between him 
and the present text there intervened a secretary, whom Charles, 
for analogous reasons, calls ‘“‘a faithful but unintelligent disciple.’’* 

” Paul Gaechter, S. J., “Strophen im Johannesevangelium,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische 


Theologie, LX (1936), 112-15. 
Op. cit., II, 147. 
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But the simple, yet beautiful Semitic literary form can hardly be 
anyone’s but St. John’s. 

Taking the principle of symmetry as a lead, we turn to the vision of 
the first and second beast, or, as we prefer to call them, the beast and 
the pseudo-prophet (c. 13). In 13:1-3 the beast that rises out of the 
sea is described; and in vv. 4-8, its influence on mankind. Verses 9-10 
are an address of the author to the readers, whereupon in vv. 11-17 
the pseudo-prophet is described, with v. 18 as a final remark on the 
beast. The result of this quite primitive consideration is the following 
form: 

the beast (13:1-8) 
address to the reader (vv. 9-10) 
the pseudo-prophet (vv. 11-17) 
conclusion (v. 18). 


A similar arrangement seems to be at the basis of chapter 12. Even 
as the text stands, the praise in heaven (12:10-12) divides it pretty 
evenly into two parts, vv. 1-9 and 13-17. But the text seems to be in 
disorder, containing two different visions or two different parts of one 
vision dovetailed into one another. It is, however, not difficult to 
disentangle the interlocked parts. The first vision revealed things 
that took place in the sky; it comprised vv. 1 and 3-40; a small lacuna; 
vv. 7-9. Here the heavenly praise fell in (vv. 10-12), after which 
followed a vision of what took place on earth. Of this second vision 
a few words at the beginning seem to have been lost, then followed 
vv. 2; 4cd-5; 13-17. The two series of verses very nearly coalesce 
into two continuous stories. When they were combined in the present 
form, v. 6 was added erroneously, and so a doublet was created to v. 14. 
The literary form, then, is the following: 


Part I (vv. 1-9), or the vision in the sky (vv. 1; 3-4); x; 7-9) 
the heavenly praise (vv. 10-12) 
Part II (vv. 13-17), or the vision on earth (vv. x + 2; 4cd-5; 13-17) 


If we compare the heptads of the letters, the seals, and the trumpets 
with the seven bowls and the parts that are arranged according to the 
principle of symmetry, we find in these latter a rather important 
literary principle of the Apocalypse. In order to achieve certain 
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arrangements St. John was in the habit of using quite disparate matter 
as central points. As to their contents they divide rather than join 
that which precedes and follows, whereas formally they serve to link the 
material which the author intended to arrange in some one or other of 
his Semitic literary forms, symmetrical or numerical. Thus the praise 
of God (16:5-7) and a warning addressed to the reader (16:15) divide 
the seven bowls into groups of 3 + 3 + 1 (compare Matt. 13 with its 
grouping of 1 + 3+ 3); in Apocalypse 14:6-20 the scene of the Son of 
Man separates the two triplets of angels; in chapter 13 an address of 
the author to his readers has the same formal task with regard to the 
description of the beast and that of the pseudo-prophet (13:1-8 and 
11-18), while in chapter 12 it is again a heavenly praise that stands 
between two fairly equal parts that describe visions. This literary 
procedure was evidently very familiar to St. John, but by no means 
peculiar to him, as the examples from the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment show. This literary principle draws our attention to possible 
formal functions which different matter may exercise within homo- 
geneous matter. The next part will afford new examples. 


Chiastic Symmetry 


Akin to the forms of Apocalypse chapters 12, 13, 14:6-20, yet char- 
acteristically different from them is a symmetrical arrangement 


~ combined with a chiasmus, after the pattern a + band b+ a. Such 


seems to be the form that comprises the second half of the Apocalypse, 
say chapters 12-20. It is even enlarged to three corresponding items 
on each side of the arrangement, as can easly be shown. In chapter 12 
Satan turns up as the dragon, who in chapter 13 is followed by the 
beast and its pseudo-prophet; then, after much matter of diverse 
nature Babylon the Great is described (c. 17). Immediately after that 
there is a series of reports in a reversed order: first, the destruction of 
Babylon the Great (c. 18), then the beast and its pseudo-prophet 
(19:11-21), finally Satan’s, that is, the dragon’s, undoing (20:1-3, 
7-10). This arrangement is obviously made purposely by, and designed 
after the pattern of chiasmus, only that it extends over three items, not 
as usual over two. True, it is blurred by interspersed parts, but none 
the less it is completely preserved and not too difficult to discover. 
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And this in spite of the complete absence of repeated formulae. The 
schematical form of chapters 12-20 is this: 
vision of the dragon (c. 12) 


vision of the beast and the pseudo-prophet (c. 13) 
vision of Babylon the Great (c. 17) 


destruction of Babylon the Great (c. 18) 
destruction of the beast and pseudo-prophet (19:11-21) 
destruction of the dragon (c. 20). 


But there is more to be registered. The dragon-Satan, in chapter 12, 
is shown in relation to a female figure, the sun-clad woman of 12:1. In 
chapter 20, unlike the other evil agents, he is destroyed by degrees. 
First, he is imprisoned for a thousand years (20:1—3), then forever 
“hurled into the lake of fire and sulphur’’ (20:10). Between these two 
narrations we should put the description of another female figure, 
“of the bride, the wife of the Lamb”’ (21:9), who represents the mil- 
lennial Jerusalem, as we may call her. This means the transposition of 
21:9—22:2 between 20:1-3 (Satan’s imprisonment for a thousand 
years) and 20:4-6 (the millennial kingdom of Christ and His saints). 
The chief reason is that this first description of the heavenly Jerusalem 
differs from another, whose parts are 21:1—4c and 22:3-5 or 6; owing to 
its characteristic features the first should be put before Satan’s 
final destruction and the last judgment (20:11-15).'* Taking these 
observations into account we should give a somewhat different position 
to the two parts of the scheme that concern Satan. It can be ex- 


pressed thus: 


vision of the dragon and the woman (c. 12) 
vision of the beast and the pseudo-prophet (c. 13) 
vision of Babylon the Great (c. 17) 


destruction of Babylon the Great (c. 18) 
destruction of the beast and the pseudo-prophet (19:11-21) 
destruction of the dragon, and the heavenly Jerusalem (cc. 20, 21, 22). 


This form is broken up by various insertions. There is, first, the 
block of chapters 14-16. It consists of a vision of the Lamb as 


1* For the nature and original order of the matter contained in Apc cc. 20-22 we refer 
I 
the reader provisionally to Charles’ Commentary, II, 144-54. 
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Shepherd (14:1-5) and of two sections arranged in Semitic literary 
forms: three angels—Christ—three angels (14:6-20), and the vision of 
the seven bowls (c. 16) with its introduction (c. 15). It is plainly im- 
possible to consider this entire part as belonging to the big scheme of 
chapters 12-20; chapters 14-16 taken as a whole are an obvious dis- 
turbance init. On the other hand, we have learned that St. John is in 
the habit of arranging constitutive sections and even subsections of a 
literary form round smaller parts of quite different contents and so 
very likely we have to take 14:1-5 (the Lamb as Shepherd) as one of 
those dividing and combining parts. This is all the more likely as it 
actually is put in a place where it can exercise such a formal function, 
and because we have already seen that subsections of the great scheme 
are arranged symmetrically (cc. 12 and 13). 

Another part that calls for our special attention is 19:1-10. These 
verses have little inner connection with the destruction of Babylon 
the Great (c. 18), and none at all with that of the beast and pseudo- 
prophet (19:11-21). But they happen to stand exactly between these 
two sections of the great scheme. Besides, they contain a heavenly 
praise like 12:10-12, so that there is every reason to ascribe to them a 
similar formal function as to 12:10-12. For our present purpose it is 
irrelevant whether or not vv. 9-10 belong to the preceding verses. The 
final result of our analysis of chapters 12-20 can be put forward in this 
form: 


vision of the dragon and the woman (12:1-9 + 10-12 + 13-17) 
vision of the beast and the pseudo-prophet (13, 1-8 + 9-10 + 11-18) 
the Lamb as Shepherd (14:1-5) 
vision of Babylon the Great (c. 17) 


destruction of Babylon the Great (c. 18) 
heavenly praise (19:1-10) 
destruction of the beast and the pseudo-prophet (19:11-21) 
destruction of the dragon, and the heavenly woman (20:1-3; 21:9—22:2; 
20:4-10). 


That this our result keeps within the Semitic literary forms both as 
to chiastic symmetry and as to interspersed central parts can be 
gathered from parallels. Both elements occur together in the Eucha- 
ristic sermon in the Gospel of St. John (6:35-58): 
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Part I (headline v. 35a) 
long section (vv. 35-39) 
interruption by the Jews (vv. 41-42) 
short section (vv. 43-47) 
Part II (headline v. 48) 
short section (vv. 49-51) 
interruption by the Jews (v. 52) 
long section (v. 53-57) 
clausula to part IT (v. 58) 
The chiastic arrangement here is merely one of the form and does not 
concern the contents; in this it differs from Apocalypse, chapters 12-20. 
The long sections and the short sections are of fairly equal length. 
The interruptions caused by the Jews obviously serve as formal ele- 
ments in the whole arrangement. Even the long sections are subdi- 


vided symmetrically.”° 
An example of subdivided sections, but without chiastic symmetry 


is Psalm 114-115 (Hb. 116): 
two stanzas (vv. 1-2, 34a) 
distich (v. 4cd, two-beat rhythm) 
two stanzas (vv. 5-6, 7-8) 


central stanza (vv. 9-10) 


two stanzas (vv. 12-13, 14-15) 
distich (v. 16ab, two-beat rhythm) 
two stanzas (vv. 16c-17, 18-19). 
A third instance of this Semitic literary form may be taken again 
from John 8:31-41. The first part centres round the idea of “‘free- 
dom,”’ the second round that of ‘“‘Abraham”’: 


first stanza (vv. 31-32) 
Jews objecting (v. 33) 
second stanza (vv. 34-36) 


third stanza (vv. 37-38) 
Jews objecting (v. 39a) 
fourth stanza (v. 39c—-41a).”" 


*© Paul Gaechter, S.J., “Die Form der Eucharistischen Rede Jesu,”’ Zestschrift fur 


hatholische Theologie, LIX (1935), 422-31 
” Paul Gaechter, S.J., ““Strophen im Johannesevangelium,” Zeitschrift fir katholische 


Theologie, LX (1936), 406-7. 
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These parallels afford an objective basis outside the Apocalypse, 
from which we have approached the problem of the Semitic literary 
forms in that book. Once these forms are established as part ard 
parcel thereof, it remains to be seen what their import is concerning 
the major problems mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 


Il. THE IMPORT OF THE SEMITIC LITERARY FORMS 
Closed Forms 


We have studied the arrangements according to the number seven 
(the seven letters, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven bowls), then an 
arrangement after the principle of symmetry, 3 + 1 + 3 (14:6-20), 
and finally two symmetrical forms (cc. 12 and 13) which are parts of a 
greater form shaped after the principle of chiastic symmetry (cc. 12- 
20). All ...ese forms have in common that they are neatly rounded off, 
so that we may call them closed forms. Once we know their pattern, 
we know the number of their strictly constitutive elements. Take 
for example the seven bowls. That they are arranged after the 
traditional sacred number seven, excludes any further bowls as also 
belonging to that group; the same number also requires that there be 
no less than seven, not five or six. These seerm to be truisms, but 
the truisms have not always been sufficiently taken into account. 
Furthermore, given the grouping of the seven bowls in 3 + 3 + 1, 
by means of interposed other matter, their form excludes any other 
material between them. Of course, each individual form must be 
studied separately, as we tried to do, but their general nature as 
being rounded off is common to all of them and is the reason for calling 
them closed forms. 

These closed forms are typically Semitic. They reveal a mind which 
was used to literary means of very simple, arithmetic proportions. 
Their simplicity is particularly striking where the author in a very 
un-Greek and unmodern way put in the numbers from one to seven, 
or repeated twice ‘‘another angel—another angel—another angel.”’ 
Even in the great chiastic symmetry of the second half of the Apoca- 
lypse, where such formulae are absent, the simple structure is un- 
deniable. 

The closed forms with the parts that serve as their introduction 
occupy by far the greater part of the Apocalypse: chapters 2-3 (the 
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seven letters), 5:1-8:1 (the seven seals), 8:2-11:18 or 19 (the seven 
trumpets), 12:1-22:2 (the description and destruction of dragon, beast 
and harlot). Within that last part there are two other closed forms, 
14:6-20 (three angels—Christ—three angels) and chapters 15-16 
(the seven bowls). These are nineteen out of twenty-two chapters, or, 
if we deduct chapters 1 and 22 as the introduction and the clausulae of 
the book, out of twenty. We should, however, also omit chapters 
7 and 10:1-11:15, or, let us say, three chapters as containing matters 
which do not, or certainly do not obviously belong to those closed 
forms. That makes in rough measuring sixteen out of twenty chap- 
ters, or four-fifths of the whole book. Why this arithmethic? It 
shows that the Semitic mind of St. John with its predilection for those 
forms permeates practically the whole of the Apocalypse. 

This being so, it is most unlikely that he gave to his book a general 
disposition—if there is any—of an altogether different character. 
It certainly would suit his mind as it is revealed by the closed forms, 
if the whole work consisted of seven main sections, as Lohmeyer,” 
Hadorn,” and other scholars think—a problem into which we shall not 
enter here. But the stamp of St. John’s mind does not admit of so 
complicated and intricate a scheme as E. B. Allo thought he had dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse. According to him, the author has com- 
bined the different parts by means of “emboitements’’ (Ver- 
schachtelungen, interlacings). For example, 10:8—11 (the little scroll), 
according to Allo, refers to chapters 12-20. By putting it into the 
preceding section, chapters 4-11, St. John wanted to combine chapters 
4-11 with chapters 12-20,™ and so in other cases. Unfortunately for 
the reader, St. John does not betray these literary intentions of his by 
any word or formula. Allo himself admits that such a procedure is 
“rare and far-fetched.’’* He even doubts whether St. John was always 
fully conscious of this method, which, according to Allo, is applied 
throughout the work. In this way Allo tries to explain certain in- 
consistencies of the text, turning “‘repetitions of an apparent disorder” 
into ‘‘a superior order.”” Against this explanation stands the mentality 


2 Ernest Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Handkommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, hg. v. Hans Lietsmann, XVI, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926), p. 181. 
3 Op. cit. in note 16, pp. 4-5 * Op. cit. in note 10, pp. lxxii-Icxxv. 


* Ibid., pp. Ixxv. 
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ofthe author. The closed literary forms reveal a mind that likes clean- 
cut arrangements which it is not loath to express by monotonous for- 
mulae and numbers, or to make in other ways easily recognizable. 
Such a mind could not at the same time complicate his literary work 
by such subtle means that even an attentive reader is hardly aware of 
them. 

The same answer applies to Allo’s law of volutes. There are repeti- 
tions even within the same part; Allo mentions as an example chapter 
12. He maintains that they were deliberate, being successive phases of 
explanation and giving part by part an ever clearer comprehension of a 
schematic vision, wherein the subsequent explanations were already 
contained. He calls this a “development in volutes” or “‘in concentric 
waves,’ speaking of “the law of undulations.’”’* There is, however, an 
implicit contradiction, if Allo judges, in connection with the same 
chapter 12, that “it presents, as it were, several sketches of the same 
picture, one hastily placed after the other.”” Admitting that the juxta- 
position of parts of this chapter is not satisfactory from our literary 
point of view, he thinks that “‘the inspired author had had no time to 
join them.’”’ To jot down the matter somehow, and at the same time 
to observe the intricate law of volutes seems psychologically impossible. 
Besides, such a subtle law would indeed be most surprising in a Semitic 
mind as was St. John’s, and in the face of his simple and lucid arrange- 
ments.** 


Closed Forms and Omissions 


The closed forms offer a welcome means by which to judge omissions. 
[f an author like St. John in the Apocalypse had mentioned the seven 
churches, but then had put down letters to only six of them, everybody 
would agree that a seventh was due, but had been lost, or had been 
omitted for some reason or other, contrary to the intention of the 
author. For by mentioning the seven churches beforehand and 
making them individually the addressees of a letter, John implicitly 
promised to bring the letters up to seven. And so in fact he did. 

This same consideration applies to the seven seals, the seven trump- 


* Ibid., pp. Ixxv-vi. 7 [bid., p. 156. 
* Allo’s third law “of perpetuity of antithesis,” (ibid., p. Ixxvi) refers to the contents 
rather than to the literary form. 
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ets, and the seven bowls. He mentions, as we have pointed out, the 
heptad of the bowls in the introduction to that vision, and then de- 
velops the whole vision with all the seven bowls (c. 16). Similarly, 
before the seven trumpets are enumerated, their total number is men- 
tioned in the introductory part to that vision; and so it is with the 
seven seals. But both these series strike the reader as being in- 


complete. 
The seven trumpets consist of four plagues, which are described in 


an unbroken series (8:7-12), and of three woes, which are much 
emphasised, first by the great eagle (8:13), then by a sentence between 
the first and second and between the second and third woe (9:12 and 
11:14). As the plagues and woes belong to the same category, the 
author by these verses as well as by mentioning the seven angels at the 
Leginning of the whole series (8:2,6) implicitly pledged himself to 
recounting the vision down to the seventh and last evil portended by 
the trumpets. This every reader takes for granted, and justly so. 
Yet there is not a word of the seventh evil. When the seventh angel 
had sounded the trumpet (11:15), the seer witnessed a heavenly praise, 
or at least puts one in (11:15-18), and if the next verse also belongs to 
that vision, saw the heavenly sanctuary opened, ‘‘and there followed 
lightnings, and voices, and thunders, and an earthquake, and a great 
hailstorm” (11:19). After that, no description follows of evils wrought 
on men, but “‘another great wonder appeared in the sky” (12:1), ete. 
As all the other trumpet-blasts had introduced such evils, there is a 
part missing here, after either verse 18 or 19. 

There might be an escape from this conclusion, if the seven were 
merely a collection of seven visionary events, no matter what their 
contents. But the seven letters and the seven bowls, as well as paral- 
lels outside the Apocalypse, seem to prove that, especially if the seven 
is stressed at the beginning, it is meant to contain seven items of the 
same kind. Consequently we are right in considering the seven trum- 
pets as a promise in part unfulfilled. That St. John had the intention of 
presenting the whole series when he started with it, cannot well be 
doubted, nor that he had matter enough on hand to fill out the form he 
had chosen. The question then is: Did an unforeseen event prevent 
him from carrying out his intention, or did he carry it out as far as he 
was concerned with the shaping of the Apocalypse and did someone 
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else tamper with the Johannine form? There is a great deal to be said 
in favor of the latter alternative, but for the present we cannot decide 
the question. 

A similar, but somewhat more complicated case, is offered by the 
seven seals (5:1-8:1). In the introduction to this vision there is no 
hint as to the significance of the seals or their breaking. But when the 
first, second, third and fourth seals are broken (6:1-8), four plagues to 
come are described. The analogy to the seven letters and the seven 
bowls strongly suggest that the remaining three seals also meant 
plagues, an expectation to which the sixth seal (6:12-17) in fact corre- 
sponds. On the other hand, the fifth seal (6:9-11) discloses a scene in 
heaven which is no plague, nor does it involve a plague that strikes the 
ungodly world, as do the plagues of the first four and the sixth seal. 
Finally, the seventh plague is altogether missing: ‘‘And when he had 
opened the seventh seal, there fell a silence in heaven for about half an 
hour’ (8:1). Here the narration of the seven seals breaks off and that 
of the seven trumpets begins. 

The closed form of the seven seals, and the five of its homogeneous 
parts out of seven entitle us to ask about the plagues of the fifth and 
seventh seal. Although the form of the seven seals is complete, its 
contents are incomplete. Simply to acquiesce in what we have in our 
text means to close one’s eyes to the function of the closed form and to 
leave the problems of the two seals unsolved. For the problem of the 
fifth seal we suggest the following solution. The heavenly scene 
(6:9-11, the souls of the martyrs placed underneath the altar and cry- 
ing for revenge) takes place immediately after the fourth seal, that is, 
at the point where St. John would break the series of seven into a group 
of four and of three (see the 3 + 4 letters and the 4 + 3 trumpets). 
It seems a natural explanation that the man who was instrumental to 
John in shaping the present text blundered by omitting one plague and 
erroneously prefixing its formula (‘And when He had opened the fifth 
seal”) to what John had intended to put in as an intermediate part 
dividing the four from the three seals. 

This explanation implies that the closed forms derive from St. John 
himself. For it is utterly unlikely that their author should have re- 
peatedly defeated his own intentions by not carrying completely into 
efiect what implicitly he had promised and up to six-sevenths or five- 
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sevenths respectively, already carried out. The shortcomings can be 
attributed only to another man, subordinate to John and inferior to his 
mind. If we suppose that this man, in spite of everything he did to the 
form was also under the influence of the inspiring Spirit of God to the 
extent to which he contributed to the making of the Apocalypse, no 
difficulty arises on the part of Catholic doctrine. 

The missing contents of the seventh seal are to be judged as in the 
case of the seventh trumpet. Of the possibility that the seventh seal 
was meant to develop into the seven trumpets, and the seventh trumpet 
into what we read in chapters 12-21 we shall speak later. 

The closed forms also act as a protection against undue operations 
on the text. A case in point is Charles’ dealing with the seven trum- 
pets (8:2-11:19). They present a series of difficulties, if there is to be 
a steady development of ideas throughout the book and, consequently, 
through the seven trumpets. Fascinated by his conception of such an 
evolution Charles solved the difficulties by cutting out 8:7—12, that is, 
the first four trumpets, and admitting only the three woes. 
‘“‘Whereas,’’ according to him, ‘the heptadic structure of the seals and 
of the bowls is fundamental and original, the heptadic structure of the 
trumpets is secondary and superinduced.’** I do not think it would 
be difficult to show that the coherence of the matter put into the 
seven seals and the seven bowls is not a bit more original than that 
which we read in the seven trumpets. But apart from this reason, 
whose is the heptadic closed form of the seven trumpets, if not St. 
John’s? The “faithful but unintelligent disciple’ of John, whose 
presence is so often felt, is not a likely author of such a form; his 
blunders fit in ill with a sense for heptads. That would make it neces- 
sary to put in a third man between St. John and this disciple, a man 
who essentially changed considerable parts of John’s work. How 
then could this still pass unanimously as St. John’s? The heptadic 
structure of the trumpets rather speaks in favor of its Johannine origin. 
It seems better to take it with all its parts as original, including 8:7-12, 
and instead to rule out a pretended straight line of evolution of the 
sense in the Apocalypse. The inconsistencies between the different 
trumpets will be mentioned later in this article. 

A similar case occurs in the closed form 14:6-20 (three angels— 


Op. cit., I, 219. 
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Christ—three angels). Charles falls again a victim to his conception 
of an evenly developing story of visionary events, and therefore cancels 
verses 15-17 (Christ and the fourth angel) as a doublet. He was not 
aware that he thus destroyed the closed form. He may be right in 
regarding verses 12-14, for reasons other than that of the form, as 
misplaced, and we have ourselves hinted at the likelihood that the 
surprisingly short portion allotted to the fourth angel (v. 17) may be 
the result of someone’s interfering with what St. John had originally 
intended to say. But the closed form of the whole piece must be 
taken as original, and with it go all its essential parts. There is no 
possibility of cancelling any of them, even if the alternative should be 
to forego the cherished idea of a straight evolution throughout the 
Apocalypse. 


Closed Forms and Additions 


The closed forms are alse means to discover intrusions and additions. 
But we have seen that this is a delicate matter. Unless the entire 
forms are known with all their accessory parts, that is, with all the 
matter inserted in order to separate and join their essentials, portions 
might be eliminated that belonged originally to the text as St. John 
had conceived it. We have found to be of that kind what now goes 
under the fifth seal (6:9-11, probable), the heavenly praises (12:10—12; 
16:5-7; 19:1-8 or 10), the exhortations (13:9-10; 16:15), and the Lamb 
as Shepherd (14:1-5). 

These insertions differ in their contents from the matter of the closed 
forms wherein they have been put. Thus they separate the homoge- 
neous portions of the closed forms. But they are so inserted as to help 
the reader to realise symmetric structures, or groupings of the sevens 
into four and three items. Besides they are all of a moderate size, 
proportionate to their formal functions. All these considerations 
taken together enable us to recognize their originality with a fair degree 
of certainty. 

All other matters inserted into closed forms are discernible as an 
overgrowth that blurs the intended closed forms. This is especially 
the case, if they do not immediately serve to comfort the reader, as do 
all those inserted parts that belong to the closed forms. They in- 
variably serve to mitigate the horrors caused by their literary surround- 
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ing with their visions of terrible plagues, of Satan, the beast, and 
Babylon the Great. 

Omitting minor cases, we have to occupy ourselves with two big 
blocks of matter that considerably disturb the closed forms. The first 
is 10:1—11:13 (the angel with the open scroll; the measuring of the 
sanctuary ; the two witnesses). It severs unduly the sixth and seventh 
trumpets, which are arranged in groups of four and three and do not 
admit of foreign matter where we read it. Also 14:6—16:21 (the closed 
forms of three angels—Christ—three angels, and of the seven bowls 
with their introduction) are an erratic block thrust into the great 
chiastic symmetry of chapters 12-20. Not only is this block of sucha 
size that it cannot be taken for a part with formal functions with regard 
to the constitutive elements of that symmetry, but it occurs where 
there is already an insertion (14:1-5, the Lamb as Shepherd) which 
serves the purpose of formally dividing two of the constitutive parts. 
For these formal reasons we have to consider that block as an intrusion 
foreign to the designs of the author of the closed form. 

Finally, there is a somewhat shorter portion of text which is equally 
ruled out by the closed form, 7:1—17 (the sealing of the servants of God; 
the chosen people; the saints in heaven). This part severs the sixth 
and seventh seals, which, like the seven trumpets, are also arranged in 
groups of four and three and do not admit of such a break between the 
last two essential parts. This remains true even if the matter inserted 
here is akin to its literary surrounding. 

The two pieces 7:1-17 and 10:1—11:13 have in common that both 
are inserted between the sixth and seventh constitutive elements of 
heptads. Why has this foreign matter been inserted in identical 
places of the closed forms of the seven seals and the seven trumpets? 
An answer may be gathered from those very forms. Their first four 
elements (the first to fourth seal, 6:1-8, and the first four trumpets, 
8:7-12) are each a group of similar terse form, whereas the following 
seals and trumpets are described at greater length. This same method 
is also found in the seven bowls; the first four (16:2—9) or five are con- 
siderably shorter than the last two (vv. 12-21). This literary method 
of St. John seems to have been fraught with particular difficulties for 
his amanuensis when it came to writing the matter down, especially as 
this seems to have been done from memory. This may have led to 
inserting other material, because here the closed forms were not per- 
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ceived as equally fixed like their first parts. If this was so, the disciple 
of John added what he thought appropriate to those places, so that as a 
result we have, particularly in 7:1-17, matter which somehow suits its 
literary context. 

If we thus cut out considerable portions of the present text, as keep- 
ing its actual place illegitimately, or against the original plan of St. 
John, and against the closed forms intended by him, we do not thereby 
deny their Johannine origin and authority. These matters are of two 
different kinds. Either they belong to the Apocalypse, but are mis- 
placed, and their originally intended place can be determined, or they 
are matter that in John’s intention did not form part of the book as he 
originally designed it. This latter group, then, would prove that the 
Apocalypse was not meant to contain all the seer had seen and had to 
say—a conclusion substantiated by the fact that the Apocalypse con- 
tains several things which St. John in all likelihood had explained to his 
congregation, whereas for us they will remain obscure forever; instances 
are the great eagle (8:13), the two witnesses (11:3-13), the martyrs 
underneath the altar (6:9), and the little scroll (10:8:11). This lat- 
ter group of insertions is best explained as additions made by the 
assistant of John, and approved by the Apostle in a general way as 
parts of the book before or after their insertion, which approval, in this 
supposition, would have followed after John had laid out his original 
plan of the Apocalypse. By this explanation we account for 7:1-17; 
10:1—11:13; and 14:6-20. To these parts no other place in the book 
can be assigned. 

It is different with chapters 15-16, the seven bowls. This heptad 
has a double feature. On the one hand, the seven bowls are connected 
with the visions of dragon, beast and Babylon (15:2; 16:2, 10, 19-20), 
that is, with the structure of the chiastic symmetry wherein the bowls 
areembedded. On the other hand, their tendency widely differs from 
that of those visions. For there is no thought of bringing Satan, 
beast and Babylon to conversion; they are the sworn enemies of God 
and His Church, and their fate can only be the one described in the 
visions of their destruction. But the people stricken by the plagues 
of the seven bowls are expected to abandon their evil ways and turn to 
God. Unfortunately this intention of God is thwarted: “They did 
not repent so as to give praise to God” (16:9; cf. v. 11). 

These two features of the seven bowls do not blend. Either the 
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seven bowls from their origin formed part of the ideas that concern 
Satan, the beast and Babylon, in which case the remarks concerning the 
lack of penance are later accretions; or the seven bowls from the 
beginning were meant to illustrate God’s efforts for the salvation of 
man, and then the connection with the structure of chiastic symmetry 
is secondary. In fact the connecting elements, except 16:10, are only 
loosely attached to the vision of the seven bowls, and can easily be 
eliminated ;16:10 seems to have been put in the place of another item 
which was more in keeping with the rest of the plagues of the bowls. 
The seven bowls, then, in all likelihood were worked over when put 
into their present place. But this process did not go so far as to rule 
out the remarks which unmistakably prove the original tendency of 
the bowls concerning man. These observations confirm our con- 
clusion drawn from the closed forms, that the seven bowls originally did 
not belong where we read them now. 

But they also confirm another conclusion, namely, that by its form 
as a heptad the seven bowls is akin to the other heptads in chapters 
5-11, even if the structure of the seven bowls, apart from the seven, is 
different from that of the seven seals and seven trumpets. The tend- 
ency in all three heptads is the same, as we read after the sixth trumpet: 
“Nor would they repent of the murders,” etc. (9:21), a complaint that 
occurs twice in the seven bowls, as we have just seen. Besides, several 
of the plagues of the bowls are identical with, or very similar to, the 
plagues of the trumpets. Thus both form and content range the seven 
bowls with the seven seals and the seven trumpets. 

It is certain, therefore, that the seven bowls are misplaced, and we 
may call it highly probable that their intended place was after the 
seventh trumpet. For this latter point we gain a remarkable support 
on the part of the literary forms. If we combine the bowls with the 
seals and the trumpets, there results a series of three heptads, that is, 
of three times seven, which, from the Semitic literary point of view, isa 
most satisfactory arrangement, as it combines the symbolic numbers 
three and seven. Analogies are not altogether missing.*® 

* Thaddaeus Soiron, O.F.M., Die Bergpredigt Jesu (Freiburg i. Br., Herder, 1941), 
120-21, after a penetrating analysis divides the Sermon on the Mount into three groups 


of seven parts each. The same division is indicated by the alineas in A. Merk’s edition 
of the NT. By the shape of sentences, and in Mt 5:21-48, 6:2-6 (v. 7-15 is superadded to 
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The closed forms also afford a basis from which to view another kind 
of accretion, which perhaps is more one of scholarly interpretation 
than of the text itself. We have mentioned that the plague of the 
seventh seal is missing (after 8:1), as also that of the seventh trumpet 
(after 11:18 or 19). Most of the scholars explain the first fact by con- 
sidering the seven trumpets as developing from the seventh seal 
and forming its contents,*" whereas the seventh trumpet is explained in 
the same sense with regard to the great vision of chapters 12 etc. by 
only a few scholars.” Judging from the text as it stands, we cannot see 
how the closed forms of the sevens could dispense with a seventh 
constitutive element of the same type as the preceding six, nor how the 
seven trumpets could be the contents of the seventh seal, or chapter 12 
that of the seventh trumpet. As the author had arranged those closed 
forms by the repetition of formulae, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that he would have indicated such a surprising departure from the 
chosen and so well-marked way by repeating the formulae at decisive 
points. But there is not a trace of them after 8:1 and 11:14. 

All the same, the difficulty remains that both heptads break off at 
the same point. There is perhaps a slight possibility that St. John had 
had the plan to make the seven trumpets grow, as it were, out of the 





a pre-existing form), and vv. 16-18 also by repeated formulae each group is subdivided: 
introduction (5:3-16) 
first group (5:17-48) 
one general part (vv. 17-20) 
six parts beginning with the same formula (vv. 21-48) 
second group (c. 6). introduction (v. 1) 
three parts of identical structure, with identical formulae (vv. 2-6 and 16-18) 
four parts of varying structure (vv. 19-34) 
third group (c. 7) 
four parts: short sentence with illustration (v. 1-5) 
short sentence (v. 6) 
short sentence with illustration (vv. 7-11) 
short sentence (v. 12) 
three parts: different forms (vv. 13-23) 
concluding parables (vv. 24-27). 
* Allo, Bousset, Charles, Hadorn, H. J. Holtzmann, Lohmeyer, R. Loenartz, O.P., 
“Plan et division de l’Apocalypse,” Angelicum, XVIII (1941), 336-56; cf. p. 338. 
® Allo, Hadorn, Lohmeyer, Loenartz. Loenartz’s system requires, among other 
things, that in 19:11—21:1 the formula, “And I saw,” should seven times introduce 
constitutive parts—a hypothesis hard to admit, seeing that before 19:11 it occurs about 
a dozen times without that formal function. 
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seventh seal, and the seven bowls out of the seventh trumpet. His 
helper, in that supposition, would have missed these points completely, 
omitted the formulae indispensable in such a case, and obscured the 
points where the heptads were linked together. But there is no proof 
for this. 

The Closed Forms and the Visions of the Seer 


The closed forms are also helpful when it comes to answering the 
question, to what extent the present text of the Apocalypse represents 
the visions which had been granted to St. John. The closed forms are 
of a literary nature; other Semites before and contemporary with St. 
John have applied them. It would be strange indeed if the visions had 
had exactly the same forms as suited the literary taste of St. John and 
others of his race, so that John had nothing else to do than to see to it 
that they were written down faithfully, not only as to ideas and im- 
agery but also as to order. 

That this was not so is amply confirmed by an analysis of the matter 
arranged within the closed forms. Here we must content ourselves 
with referring to some examples. The piece 14:6-20 in all its elements 
expresses the idea of the coming judgment of God. Apart from this 
general idea, the various parts of which it is composed differ widely: 
the first angel announces the eternal Gospel (vv. 6-7), the second, the 
fall of Babylon the Great (v. 8), the third, the judgment on the wor- 
shippers of the beast (vv. 9-11). These are so many different scenes 
with no inner connection between them, nor with the following part 
(vv. 14-20). This part is more uniform in describing the execution of 
judgment under the image of harvesting and vintaging. It is quite 
conceivable that these various parts have been assembled in that closed 
form for literary purposes, but that God should have shown them to 
St. John in exactly that series is most improbable. 

Another example is the seven trumpets. And here come in the 
observations which Charles, following former authors, has made on the 
inconsistencies between the first four trumpets and the last three, which 
are the three woes.* In analogy to the first, second and fourth 
trumpet, the third trumpet should bring about the destruction of “‘one 
third of men.”’ But this is the effect of the two hundred million 


® Op. cit., I, 219-21. 
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demoniac horsemen of the second woe, the sixth trumpet (9:18), so 
that the expression has been changed into “many people” (8:11). 
This looks like a secondary accommodati+n of a phrase that originally 
was there, but ill fitted the sequence of the following trumpets. Again, 
by the first trumpet “‘all the green grass” is burnt up (8:7), while the 
locusts of the fifth trumpet are forbidden to “hurt the grass of the 
earth” (9:4), which then is still unburnt. This latter case, above all, 
proves that the matter put together into the closed form of the seven 
trumpets is of different provenance, and has been welded into one by a 
literary process. And so it is with every closed form. 

In consequence, we have to suppose a considerable amount of 
literary work between the visions as St. John saw them, and the literary 
expression they have found in the book. This transformation into a 
literary form was, of course, first the task of the seer himself, and then 
also of the disciple of John, who could not, like his master, draw on 
what he had seen. It was inevitable that what St. John had communi- 
cated to him did not take the same clear shape in his mind as it did in 
the seer’s mind. The problem here is, by what means did St. John 
communicate his visions to his disciple? Was it by writing, or by word 
of mouth? This problem is deserving of a special study. 


General Conclusions 


In the present essay we have confined ourselves to major parts only, 
leaving aside, as far as possible, the discussion of details. This was 
particularly true as regards the last three chapters of the Apocalypse, 
chapters 20-22. All we can say for the moment is that a close study of 
those details and especially of the last chapters amply confirmed our 
views based on the closed forms. 

Apart from the points briefly mentioned above we may draw some 
general conclusions towards which our study of the closed forms was 
tending. These forms are apt to be taken as a fixed stratum in the 
evolution of the present text of the Apocalypse. Before them lay the 
sources which St. John used in making the book—his visions, the Old 
Testament, particularly some of the prophets, and perhaps other 
literary or oral sources more or less fixed. Whatever he made use of he 
put into the closed Semitic forms with a sovereign independence, 
except that he felt obliged to communicate by them the ideas conveyed 
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oa) 


to him by divine revelation. He not only changed the forms of his 
sources as he pleased, but a comparison with the Old Testament 
texts on which he drew also shows that he adapted pre-existing forms 
to his personal ideas. That makes it impossible to find out by an 
analysis of his sources which parts are genuinely Johannine and which 
Thus the efforts of Vélter, Erbes, Spitta, et al., were beside | 





are not. 
the point. 
Here arises a problem concerning the exegesis of the book. Should | 
it concern itself only with the present text, or also with its previous, 
more immediately Johannine form? A good commentary will con- 
sider both throughout, and will distinguish clearly between them. | 
The closed forms evidently were not the last 


The reason is clear. 
There are smaller and 


stratum in the making of the Apocalypse. 
larger parts intruded into them, and for that very reason we may | { 
suspect that they do not tally with what St. John first intended, even s 
if he, as we must suppose, in some way or other subsequently approved 
of them. As we have said, these disturbances should be ascribed to 
one of St. John’s disciples, a faithful man, inasmuch as he did his best 
to put into the book whatever genuine Johannine matter he had on 
hand, but less satisfactory, since he did not follow in all points the lead 
given to him by his master in chosing the Semitic literary forms. A 
general conclusion, then, is that Johannine diction and Johannine 
origin alone do not determine whether a certain portion forms part of 
the Apocalypse such as John originally had intended. When inserting 
those parts which we had to cancel as disturbances of the closed forms, 
this disciple acted more praeter intentionem than contra intentionem of | 
John, the contra being restricted to his tampering with the literary 


— 


forms as such. 

What we have said about the relation of the closed literary forms to 
the visions of the seer tends to discredit any attempt at ascribing to the 
Apocalypse an unbroken and steady development, be it of visionary 
except the general thought 


events, or of history, or even of one idea 
that God’s rule over mankind will always have recourse to severe 
chastisements and will finally end in a complete victory. This con- 
clusion is inevitable, since John did break up the material of his visions 
to group it according to his Semitic literary taste, and because he also 
made use of the Old Testament and probably other sources, mixing 
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them with his visions. If there was a straight series of development in 
his visions, it has not been preserved in the book. But is it likely that 
St. John, if he had seen such a development in his visions, would have 
broken it up so as to achieve his closed forms? This is extremely un- 
likely, and so is the assumption that by his arbitrary arrangements of 
visionary and other material he should have intended and succeeded in 
constructing beyond his visions such a steady development in the 
Apocalypse. It seems therefore that his visions, even by a succession 
of images and visionary events, rather conveyed ideas to the seer than 
any development deserving that name. These ideas St. John tried as 
best he could to convey also to his audience and readers. 

In order to achieve this end, he arranged, as we have observed, his 
material in the closed forms, which he divided into two parts of dif- 
ferent tendencies, showing by the first how God was to deal with 
sinful men, and by the other how he was watching over His Church in 
its struggle against Satan and his satellites. The main lines of the 
Apocalypse, therefore, are as follows: 


Introduction and the seven letters (cc. 1-3) 

Part 1: God and mankind: introductory vision (c. 4); seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven bowls (5:1—6:17 [7:1-17]; 8:1—9:21 [10:1—11:13]; 
11:14-19; cc. 15-16) 

Part 2: God and Satan with his allies (12:1—14:5 [14:6-20]; 17:1—22:2) 

Conclusion (c. 22). 





THE LAY PRIESTHOOD: REAL OR METAPHORICAL? 


PAUL F. PALMER, S.J. 
W oodstock College 


OUR centuries ago Martin Luther made the statement that was 
destined te become the rallying cry for all Protestants: “All 
Christians are priests and all priests are Christians. Anathema to him 
who distinguishes the priest from the simple Christian.’"' The notion 
was not altogether new; thirteen centuries earlier, Tertullian, the 
Montanist, in his endeavor to break down the traditional distinction 
between priest and iaity, had apparently gone so far as to allow the 
layman to celebrate the Eucharist.2_ Nevertheless, Tertullian in exag- 
gerating the priestly prerogative of the layman was far less heterodox 
than the later reformer. Tertullian continued to regard the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice as the central act of Christian worship, and in allowing 
the simple layman to celebrate it, he implicitly conferred on him a 
dignity that was real even though it was exaggerated and unwarranted. 
Luther, by reducing the Eucharist to a mere commemorative repast, 
denied to layman as well as priest any strictly sacrificial function. All 
Christians without distinction would be priests, but they would be 
priests only of an intimate and personal cult. In the words of St. 
Peter they would be called upon to “‘oifer spiritual sacrifices” (I Pet. 
2:5); or, to cite St. Paul, they would be exhorted to present “their 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God’”’ (Rom. 12:1). 
Catholic apologetes at the time were shrewd enough to see in 
Luther’s attack on the priesthood of orders a denial of the Eucharist as 


! De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae (Opera Latina Lutheri, Frankfort, 1886, V, 10). 
For an excellent survey of Luther’s teaching on the priesthood of all believers, cf. the re- 
cent work of Rev. James E. Rea, The Common Priesthood of the Members of the Mystical 
Body (Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1947), pp. 104 ff 

?“Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesiae auctoritas. . 
ecclesiastici ordinis non est concessus, et offers, et tinguis, et sacerdos es tibi solus” (De 
exhortatione castilatis, 7; ed. Oehler, I, 747) 

*“‘Habemus ergo hoc loco, Pauli auctoritate, non solum quod sit sacerdotium et qu 
sacerdotes novi Testamenti, sed et quod sit eorum officium et sacrificium, nempe se ipsos 
mortificare et offerre in hostiam sanctam” (De abroganda missa privata; O.L., VI, 129 
Earlier in the same work, Luther insists that the sacrifice of Christians is wholly subjective 
“Atque itaque sacerdotium novi Testamenti prorsus sine personurum respectu regnat 


. Adeo ubi 


communiter in omnibus in spiritu solo” (ibid., p. 121) 
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a sacrifice. Hence their main preoccupation was to establish from 
Scripture and tradition the validity of the Eucharist as a sacrifice, and 
to justify from the same sources the exclusive role of Christ’s duly 
ordained priests in its celebration. The demands of controversy called 
forno more. They were perfectly willing to regard the priesthood of 
the laity in a wholly metaphorical sense, since this admission easily 
confirmed the traditional orthodox teaching that the layman’s priest- 
hood was on an altogether lower plane than that of the priesthood of 
orders. Accordingly, all Christians might be called priests, but in a 
figurative, metaphorical, or mystical sense. They could offer up a 
sacrifice of prayer, pious aspirations, and good works—an ascetical 
sacrifice, if you will, but one which in no sense is to be confused with the 
objective and liturgical sacrifice of the Mass.‘ Unquestionably, this 
metaphorical or mystical interpretation of the universal priesthood was 
convenient and even necessary to delineate the distinction between 
clergy and laity. But it was also regrettable; for, by seeming to 
divorce the sacrifice of Christians from the sacrifice of the Mass, the 
layman’s role at the august sacrifice tended to be regarded as that of 
a mere spectator or hearer—terms reserved in the early Church for the 
inquiring pagan or catechumen. 

Today, Luther’s view has found an echo in Protestant propaganda, 
and the expression “priesthood of all believers” has been made a 
slogan for those who want a “democratic church.’”* Except for a small 
remnant of Anglo-Catholics, however, the term priesthood is just as 
meaningless on the lips of Protestants as it was for Luther when he 


‘With the exception of A Lapide, Maunoury, and a few others, who make some at- 
tempt to associate the sacrifice of the royal priesthood with the sacrifice of the Mass, 
commentators are practically unanimous in opposing the term “spiritual” to the objective 
sacrifice of the Eucharist. Even as late as 1925 Ceulemans pays tribute to the more com- 
mon view when he defends the metaphorical character of the royal priesthood from the 
nature of the sacrifice which they are exhorted to offer: “Et hoc patet ex addito, ‘offerre 
spirituales hostias,’ i.e., non hostias materiales et tangibiles quae externo et publico ritu 
offeruntur a sacerdotibus proprie dictis, sed immateriales consistentes in actibus virtutum 
et bonorum operum” (Commentarius in Epistolas Catholicas, Mechliniae, 1925, p. 65). 

*“No priestly caste is to rule the Church, no dictator is to pass decrees. Thus writes 
St. Peter, I Pet. 2:9: ‘Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar (separated) people’... . The church of Christ is democratic” (cited as one of the 
six “Precious Jewels of the Reformation,” by Lon Francis in “Professor, Bring your Semi- 
narians up-to-date,” The Priest, Dec., 1946, pp. 36f). According to the author the “Jewels” 
have been widely advertised in the daily press as expressing the platforms of the Lutheran 
Church and the Federal Council of Churches of America. 
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first threw out bis challenge. Hence, there is "'ttle need for Catholic 
theologians to prepare new weapons to meet the renewed challenge of 
Protestants.’ Rather, there is need now to explore the full significance 
of the term priesthood as applied to the laity without so impoverish- 
ing the concept as to reduce the Catholic layman to the unenviable 
status of the pious Protestant whose priesthood can be exercised only 
in the temple of his own soul. This we propose to do, by considering, 
or better reconsidering,* the data of Scripture and tradition in order to 
arrive ultimately at a synthesis and a way of speaking which will 
safeguard the reality of the layman’s priestly dignity and function 
without prejudicing the exclusive prerogatives of the priest in orders. 


THE LAY-PRIESTHOOD IN SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Although the expression ‘‘priesthood of the layman’’ (sacerdotium 
laici) was first used by St. Jerome in the late fourth century,* the truth 


* “As for the people, when they hear the name (priest), it draweth their minds no more 
to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name of a senator or of an alderman causeth them to 
think upon old age.” This observation of Richard Hooker (cited by E. C. Messenger, 
The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood, 11, 349) is with the exception noted above 
even more valid today. 

7 Thanks to the directives of the Encyclical M ystici Cor poris of Pius XII, ecclesiologists 
will turn their attention more and more from a defense of the Church as an external or- 
ganisation to a more fruitful appreciation of the Church as a life-giving organism. It is 
to be hoped, in similar fashion, that students of sacramental theology will stress the priestly 
role of the whole organism in the communication of that life. Nor will this mean a witb- 
drawal before the controversial fire of our opponents, but rather the simple recognition 
that the battle is elsewhere, and that theologians can turn their attention chiefly to feeding 
those who are of the household of the faith. On the importance of the above-mentioned 
Encyclical cf. J. J. Bluett, S.J., “The Theological Significance of the Encyclical Mystic 
Corporis,” in Proceedings of the Foundation Meeting of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America (New York, 1946). 

* “Reconsider” is used advisedly. 
original research of others, and in offering the following selected bibliography we are ac- 
tually expressing our indebtedness to the authors: M. de la Taille, S.J., Mysterium Fidei, 
Paris, 1921; W. A. Kavanagh, Lay Participation in Christ’s Priesthood, Washington, 1935; 
J. E. Rea, The Common Priesthood of the Members of the Mystical Body, Westminster, Md., 
1947; Abbé Lionel Audet, Notre participation au sacerdoce du Christ, Quebec, 1938; T. 
Hesburgh, The Theology of Catholic Action, Notre Dame, Ind., 1946; of the periodical 
literature we shall mention but one article, which is marked by fine balance in avoiding 
extremes: ‘“‘Das Amtspriestertum und das allgemeine Priestertum der Glaubigen,” by 
Johann Brinktrine, Divus Thomas, Freiburg, XXII (1944), 291-308. 

*“Si laicus errasse se confitetur, quomodo laicus perseverat? Deponit sacerdotium 
laici, id est, baptisma, et ego do veniam poenitenti?” (Dial. contra Luciferanos, PL 


XXIII, 166). 


The writer’s task has been simplified by the more 
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therein expressed has its roots deep in the past. To the Israelites 
gathered at the foot of Mount Sinai Moses brought the following 
message from Jahweh: “If, therefore, you hear my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be my peculiar possession above all the people; 
for all the earth is mine and you shall be to me a priestly kingdom 
(Hb. a kingdom of priests) and a holy nation” (Exod. 19:6). Although 
all commentators will not agree,!® it would appear that the promise 
made by God was never realised in the Jewish people as such. In any 
event, long after the establishment of the Aaronic priesthood, the 
promise is repeated in almost similar terms through the mouth of the 
prophet Isaias: ‘But you shall be called the priests of the Lord; to 
you it shall be said: Ye ministers of our God” (Isai. 61:6). Unlike the 
earlier promise given on Sinai, this promise is no longer conditioned; 
it is absolute and will be realised in a new covenant which the Lord 
will make and which will be everlasting: “I will make their work in 
truth and I will make a perpetual covenant with them” (Isai. 61:8). 

It is against this Old Testament background that we should interpret 
the First Epistle of St. Peter to the Christians of the Diaspora. To 
the Jews as a nation, Christ had proven a “stone of stumbling and a 
rock of scandal” (I Pet. 2:8). ‘You, however, are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (2:9). And the 
prophecy is fulfilled in them because they had accepted Christ, the 
living stone rejected by men: “It is by drawing near to Him, the living 
stone, rejected indeed by men but chosen and honored by God that 
you yourselves are built thereon into a spiritual house, a holy priest- 
hood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ’ (I Pet. 2:5). 

St. John, in his Apocalypse, completes the picture by glorifying 
Christ ‘who has made us a kingdom and priests to God His Father” 


© There are several possible interpretations of the expression ‘“‘kingdom of priests.” 
(1) The Jews, after the establishment of the Aaronic priesthood will be a people with priests 
and thus become the type of the Christian people. (2) The Jewish nation acting as the 
mediator between God and the pagan world will be priestly in an improper sense. (3) 
The Jews are promised a perfect theocratic government ruled by priest-kings, provided they 
are faithful. (4) The promise of a kingly priesthood is never realized in the Jews as a 
people. They will become a kingdom with priests, but never a kingdom of priests. This 
latter privilege will be realised only in the Christian people where all, priest and layman 
alike, share in the unique priesthood of Christ. For reasons advanced in the text it is 
this last interpretation that we shall follow. 
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(Apoc. 1:6; 5:10), and by assuring Christians that their priestly dignity 
will be a lasting possession: “‘Over these the second death has no power: 
but they will be priests of God and Christ, and will reign with Hima 
thousand years” (Apoc. 20:6). 

These passages from Sacred Scripture represent for all commen- 
tators, Protestant as well as Catholic, the point of departure in answer 
to the question, is the priesthood of the laity real or metaphorical? 
Protestants for the most part will assert that the priesthood of the 
laity is just as real as the so-called hierarchical priesthood. But what 
they really mean is that there is no real priesthood at all; Christians 
are all priests of an intimate and personal cult that is altogether di- 
vorced from external ritual and ceremony."' On the other hand, some 
Catholics consider the royal priesthood to be metaphorical in two 
senses. First, the term priesthood may be applied to the laity by way 
of extrinsic denomination; thus, just as the individual Jew could be 
called priestly in the sense that he belonged to a people with divinely 
ordained priests, so too the individual Christian may be graced with the 
title priest from the fact that he belongs to a Church with a divinely 
constituted hierarchy; and it is in this sense that the “kingly priest- 
hood” of Exodus finds its parallel in the “kingly priesthood’’ pro- 
claimed by Peter—the first is more the type than a promise of the 
latter." Secondly, the term priesthood can be applied to the laity in 
an ascetical or mystical sense to distinguish it from the priesthood of 
orders, which alone has for its function the offering of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. The layman’s function, on the other hand, is to offer 
“spiritual sacrifices’ (I Pet. 2:5)." 

Personally, we do not feel that the real or metaphorical character of 


" “Hort opens his long note on xvevparixds Oveias with the statement that ‘St. Pete’ 
cannot be thinking of any ritual acts whatever’; and among more recent commentators: 
Windisch is equally emphatic: ‘in no event, is the Eucharist in mind . . . .’ And this has been 
the general drift of exegesis both ancient and modern” (E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle 
of St. Peter, London, 1946, pp. 294f.). Selwyn feels that the above exegesis is inadequate 
and agrees with E. Lohmeyer, another non-Catholic, who extends the sense of “spiritual 
sacrifices” to include the Eucharist (op.cit., pp. 295 ff 

2 Thus, Estius, A Lapide, and commentators generally. Ceulemans is faithful to this 
tradition when he writes: “‘S. Petrus hic populo christiano tribuit eas appellationes quae in 
V.T. tributae leguntur populo Israelitico: unde rursus apparet ‘regale sacerdotium’ dici 
analogice tantum” (op. cit., p. 66). 

43Cf. supra, note 4. 
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the layman’s dignity or function will be decided from Scripture alone. 
Without denying that the clearly defined distinction between priest 
and people in the Old Dispensation is a type of the equally marked 
distinction between priest and layman in the New, it does appear that 
a much more personal priesthood is promised in Exodus and in Isaias, 
which is fulfilled only in the royal priesthood proclaimed by the Prince 
of the Apostles. In the first place, what is promised in Exodus is not a 
kingdom in which some of the members will be priests, but a kingly 
priesthood, or if we consult the Hebrew “a kingdom of priests.’’ Again, 
in the prophecy of Isaias which is admittedly messianic, the people of 
the New Covenant will be called “‘priests of the Lord” and “ministers 
of our God”’ (Isai. 61:6). Hence, to say the least, there is no Scriptural 
compulsion to interpret the royal priesthood of Peter in a figurative 
sense, if by figure is meant extrinisic denomination. Nor should the 
reference to ‘‘spiritual sacrifices” necessarily exclude the Eucharistic 
sacrifice as the proper object of the Christians’ sacrificial function. 
The term “spiritual” is certainly opposed to the ‘‘carnal’’ sacrifices of 
the Old Law, but it is hardly opposed to the ‘“‘clean’”’ oblation foretold 
by Malachy (Mal. 1:11). Nor do we feel that St. Peter is wholly 
unmindful of the central act of Christian worship when he speaks of 
temple, priesthood, and sacrifice (I Pet. 2:5). And this supposition 
becomes even less likely when we recall that St. Peter’s Epistle would 
be read to a group of Christians gathered for the very celebration of 
the Eucharist." 

However, what is left undecided from Scripture alone becomes more 
decisive in the use made of our texts by the Fathers and theologians 
who were less embarrassed by the heterodoxy of those who would 
exaggerate the layman’s privileges. At the risk of some reduplication 
we shall consider separately the layman’s priestly dignity and his 
sacerdotal function. There is some need for this, since the weight of 
the evidence is not quite the same. Again, as we shall see, many 
authors will admit that the layman’s dignity is personal and real, and 
at the same time argue away that admission by insisting on the meta- 
phorical character of his function. Ultimately, we hope to establish 
two points: first, the layman’s priestly dignity is intrinsic to him, 
having an ontological basis in the character of baptism and confirma- 


Cf. Selwyn, Note III, “The Spiritual Sacrifices,” op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 
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tion; secondly, his function is to offer not only himself, but, together 
with all Christians, the objective sacrifice of the Eucharist. 


THE LAYMAN’S PRIESTLY DIGNITY 


In our commentary on the scriptural references to the lay priesthood 
we preferred to regard the royal priesthood of I Peter 2:5 and 2:9 as the 
fulfillment of a promise made by God in Exodus and in Isaias rather 
than the fulfillment of a type of priesthood that was realised in the 
individual Israelite. This preference is confirmed in a brief but 
striking passage from Origen: “In accordance with the promises of 
God, you are the priests of God, ‘for you are a holy nation, a holy 
priesthood.’ ’"* True, the priestly dignity of Christians belongs to 
them because they are members of a “holy priesthood,” but their 
priesthood actually touches them as individuals and is not theirs merely 
from association with those who are priests. And this truth is pre- 
sumed by Origen as well known to his hearers: ‘Or, are you ignorant 
that to you also, that is, to the whole church of God and a nation of 
believers, the priesthood has been given? ... You have then a priest- 
hood, because you are a priestly nation, and therefore you ought to 
offer to God the sacrifice of praise, the sacrifice of prayers, the sacrifice 
of pity, the sacrifice of chastity, the sacrifice of righteousness, the sacri- 
fice of holiness.”"* Prescinding for the time from what appears to bea 
function of priesthood which is metaphorical,'’ this much is clear: the 
Christian’s priesthood is a personal possession and is exercised by 
offering sacrifice. 

This same truth, and a rather striking indication of the objective 
character of the Christian’s priestly function, are given by St. Justin 
Martyr. Searching for a type of the priesthood of all believers, St. 
Justin finds it in the person of the High-priest Jesus, the son of Josedec 
(Zach. 6:11): 


We, who through the name of Jesus believe as one man in God the Creator of the 
universe, have put off our filthy garments, that is, our sins, through the name of 
His first-begotten Son, and are set on fire by the word of His calling, and are the 
true high-priestly race of God, as God himself testifies, saying that in every place 


% In Levilicum, Hom. 6 (PG XII, 467) 6 Op. cit., Hom. 8 (PG XII, 508). 
17 We shall endeavor to show later that the subjective sacrifice of Christians can and 
should be made one with the sacrifice of the Mass. 
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among the Gentiles they offer unto Him acceptable and pure sacrifices. But God 
receives not sacrifices from any except through His priests. God therefore testi- 
fies beforehand that all who through this name offer the sacrifices which Jesus 
the Christ commanded, that is, at the Eucharist of the bread and the cup, which 
are offered in every part of the world by Christians, are acceptable to Him.!'* 


Although St. Justin does not appear to have the classical text of St. 
Peter in mind—an allusion may be seen in his reference to the “‘high- 
priestly race of God” —yet his teaching on the priestly character of all 
believers and their strictly sacrificial function is quite extraordinary. 
Not only are all believers called priests but their priesthood is stressed 
from the fact that “God receives not sacrifices from any except His 
priests.” Although we shall develop the point later, it will be well to 
note that the sacrifice in question is not a purely subjective sacrifice 
divorced from the sacrifice of the Mass; rather it is the sacrifice foretold 
by Malachy, commanded by our Lord, and actually offered “at the 
Eucharist of the bread and the cup.” More pertinent to our present 
purpose is the significant fact that Justin finds the type of the royal 
priesthood not in the Jews as a people but in the person of Jesus, the 
son of Josedec, a high-priest of the Old Law. 


The Sacerdotal Anointing 


In assigning the basis for the layman’s priestly dignity, St. Justin 
had contented himself with the simple assertion that all are priests 
“who through the name of Jesus have believed as one man in God.” 
In the text of I Peter 2:5, Christians are graced with the title of a royal 
priesthood through association with Christ. That this association is 
more than one of faith, that it is actually an effect of baptism and of 
confirmation is early adumbrated in the Fathers, and their teaching 
will furnish the doctrinal background for the later teaching of St. 
Thomas and theologians generally on the significance of the sacra- 
mental characters of baptism, confirmation, and orders as ‘“‘certain 
participations of the priesthood of Christ derived from Him.’’® 

Tertullian, long before his defection to Montanism, foreshadows the 
line of development that will be followed by later writers in discussing 
the significance of the anointing that follows baptism. ‘Thereupon, 


'® Dial. cum Tryphone, c. 116 (PG VI, 745). 
Sum. Theol., III, q. 63, a. 3. 
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as we come forth from the laver, we are anointed with the holy unction, 
just as in the Old Dispensation priests were anointed with oil from the 
horn of the altar. With this unction was Aaron anointed by Moses. 
Whence the term Christus, from the chrism which is the anointing, a 
name that is now appropriated to the Lord.’*° This striking paral- 
lelism between the sacerdotal anointing of Aaron and the anointing 
that follows baptism underlies the teaching of the Fathers of the East 
and the West and explains the priestly dignity and privilege of the 
consecrated Christian. 

St. Ambrose in his commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel assures his 
readers that all are priests ‘“‘who are consecrated by the unction of 
gladness into a kingdom and a priesthood.’* And earlier in the same 
work he explains the action of David and his associates in eating the 
loaves of proposition which “‘were not to be eaten except by priests” 
as a figure or foreshadowing of the priesthood of all the faithful: “All 
the children of the Church are priests, for we are anointed unto a holy 
priesthood.” 

St. Jerome seems to identify the unction in question with the sacra- 
ment of baptism and actually calls the sacerdotium laici the priesthood 
of baptism. Justifying the practice of reinstating heretical bishops 
who have given evidence of repentance, he argues from the permanence 
of the lay priesthood of baptism to the premanence of the episcopal 
dignity: “‘Does the penitent lay aside his lay priesthood, that is of 
baptism, and only then do I pardon him? For it is written: ‘He has 
made us a kingdom and priests to God His Father,’ and again: ‘a holy 
nation, a royal priesthood, a purchased people.’ ’’” 

With St. Augustine a new note is stressed. The basis for the priestly, 
and we might add, royal dignity of the layman is found in the bap- 
tismal anointing, but the anointing itself and the twofold dignity that 
results is actually a sharing in the anointing of Christ and in His king- 


ship and priesthood. In his commentary on Psalm XXXVI, St. 


Augustine finds in the kings and priests of the Old Law a type of Christ 
and of all Christians who share in the anointing of Christ: 


2° De Baptismo, c. 7 (PL I, 1206) 

21 Expositio evang. sec. Lucam, V, (PL XV, 1781). 
2 Op. cit. (PL XV, 1645). 

3 Dial. contra Luciferanos (PL XXIII, 146). 
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Then, only the king and the priest were anointed; at that time these two alone 
were the anointed ones. And thus in two persons was prefigured the one future 
King and Priest, the one Christ for both offices, and so named Christ from the 
chrism. However, not only has our Head been anointed, but we also, His body.” 


This rather exalted symbolism of the baptismal anointing, which 
strikes us as somewhat daring, was evidently well known to Augustine’s 
hearers. 


None of the faithful doubts that the priesthood of the Jews was a figure of that 
royal priesthood which is in the Church, to which are consecrated all who belong 
to the Body of Christ, the sovereign and true Head of all priests. For now all 
are anointed, something that was done formerly only for kings and priests; and 
when St. Peter proclaimed to the Christian people that they were a ‘royal priest- 
hood,’ he meant that both names belong to the people to whom the anointing per- 


tains.”® 


Thus, it is the hierarchical priesthood of the Jews and not the extrinsic 
priesthood of the Jewish people which is regarded as the type or figure 
of the priesthood of the ordinary Christian. All Christians, priests as 
well as layman, share in the unique priesthood of Christ, since it is 
Christ who is the ‘‘sovereign and true Head of all priests.’’ 

It would, however, be a mistake to exaggerate the teaching of St. 
Augustine. The royal priesthood applies to the laity, but he clearly 
distinguishes the lay priesthood from the priesthood of those who “‘are 
properly called priests in the Church of God.’’* Both priesthoods are 
derived from Christ, who alone merits the title priest in all its fulness; 
but in this unique priesthood of Christ priest and layman do not share 
alike. The layman’s priesthood is on an altogether lower plane. And 
yet lowly as it is, it far surpasses the priesthood of the Old Law, which 
was but its type. In his City of God St. Augustine has the Christian 
layman address Christ in words that are eloquently appreciative of his 
dignity: “I do not wish to be raised to the honor of my fathers |i.e., 
to the Aaronic priesthood], which is nothing: grant me a share of Thy 
priesthood. I have chosen to be a menial in the house of God. I 


* Enarratio in Ps. xxxvi (PL XXXVI, 199-200). 


*% Quaestionum evangeliorum, ii, 40 (PL XXXV, 1355). 
* De civitate Dei, 20, x (PL XLI, 676). 
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desire to be a member, however insignificant and lowly, of Thy 
priesthood.’’*? 

This unequal participation of the layman and of the priest in the 
priesthood of Christ is simply taken for granted by all the Fathers and 
is challenged only by Tertullian in his Montanist period. This will 
explain, perhaps, why the Fathers felt less constrained to insist on the 
peculiar dignity that was their own. Rather their purpose was to 
make the ordinary Christian conscious of his own priestly dignity by 
showing that his priesthood as well as their own was derived from the 
same source. No one expresses this truth more beautifully than St. 
Leo the Great. The occasion is the anniversary of his own elevation 
to the supreme pontificate, and his great desire is to share his joy with 
all Christians: 

You have good reason to celebrate this anniversary; for by baptism, according 
to the teaching of St. Peter, the royal dignity of the priesthood is common to all 
of you. The anointing of the Holy Spirit has consecrated all of you as priests. 
It is good and religious that you should rejoice in our elevation as in an honor in 
which you yourselves share. In the entire body of the Church there is but one sole 
pontificate. And if the mysterious grace of Him who holds it descends with the 
greater abundance upon the members who hold high place, it flows with no little 
generosity upon those of lower place.™ 

St. Maximus of Turin, acontemporary of St. Leo the Great, will be 
our last witness drawn from the Fathers of the West for the significance 
His teaching will serve as a com- 


of the post-baptismal anointing. 
In his third dog- 


pendium or summary of the evidence already seen. 
matic tract on baptism, in which he discusses the symbolism of the rites 
that follow baptism, he gives the traditional interpretation of the rite 
of unction: “After baptism we anoint your head with chrism, that is, 
with the oil of sanctification, by which it is shown to the baptised that a 
royal and priestly dignity is conferred by the Lord.’** Then, in 
words that are reminiscent of the teaching of St. Jerome, he assures his 
Christians that, unlike the ephemeral character of the royal and 
priestly dignity in the Old Law, their dignity will be a lasting pos- 


session: “.... this unction which is poured out upon you confers a 


priestly dignity which, when once it has been granted, can never be 


effaced.’’*® Finally, lest his teaching appear somewhat startling, he | 


7 Op. cit., 17, v (PL XLI, 535). 2 Sermo IV (PL LIV, 148). 
29 De baptismo (PL LVII, 777-8). % [bid., 779. 
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assures his brethren that his teaching is not his own but that of Christ 
made through St. Peter: ‘“Truly it is not I, but the Apostle Peter, or 
rather Christ, through Peter, who proclaims to you the dignity that 
has been conferred upon you. For thus does he write to the faithful, 
that is, to those who have been washed and consecrated with the 
chrism: ‘You, however, are a royal and priestly people.’ ’’*! 

Turning our attention to the Fathers of the East, we find that 
they are as prompt as those of the West in ascribing to the ordinary 
layman a priesthood which is intrinsic and a personal possession. On 
only one point will they appear to differ. Tertullian had referred to 
the post-baptismal anointing as the symbol or sign of the sacerdotal 
anointing and consecration of Christians.** Whether this anointing 
was actually part of the rite of baptism or whether it belonged to con- 
firmation, which usually followed immediately upon baptism, is not 
clear. From the citations already given, it would appear that the 
Latin Fathers associated the layman’s priestly dignity with the 
sacrament of baptism. The Greek Fathers, without denying that the 
baptised are already sharers in the Priesthood of Christ, seem to re- 
serve to the unction and sealing of confirmation the special gift of the 
Spirit by which Christians are anointed priests. The apparent conflict 
may be resolved by stating without proof that the teaching of the 
East complements the teaching of the West, just as the sacrament of 
confirmation is itself a complement to baptism. Thus, what is begun 
in baptism is brought to completion on the lay level in confirmation. 
The point is of some importance in justifying the teaching of St. Thomas 
and later theologians on the basic unity of the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation, and orders, and the priestly character that all three 
impress upon the soul. However, insistence on this point would prove 
a distraction from our main purpose which is to show the significance 
of the anointing with chrism, whether the anointing belongs to the 
sacrament of baptism or of confirmation or of both. 

Origen is perhaps the first author in the East who finds in the anoint- 
ing with unguent the basis for the priestly dignity of Christians and 
their consequent privileges. Whether the anointing in question 
belongs to baptism or to confirmation is not stated. Of more im- 
portance is the reality of the dignity itself and the peculiar privilege 


" Loc. cit. 2 Cf. supra, p. 581 f. 
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which that dignity implies. In a striking contrast between the struc- 
ture of the Jewish temple, with its divisions for high priest, priests, and 
people, and the Christian edifice which is open to all alike, Origen 
explains why Christians can draw near the altar, a privilege reserved in 
the Old Law to priests alone: ‘“‘Do not be amazed that this structure 
is open only to priests; for everyone who has been wetted with the 
sacred unction has been made a priest. You, therefore, are a sacerdotal 
race and therefore you approach the holy place.’’* 

In passing, we might stress again that the priestly dignity of Chris- 
tians is prefigured not in the priesthood of the ordinary Israelite, if he 
actually possessed such, but in the hierarchical priesthood of Aaron 
and the tribe of Levi. And the basis for this peculiar dignity is to be 
found in a special consecration or anointing. This truth which we 
found fully developed by the Fathers of the West becomes in the 
Church of the East part of the Christian catechesis. 

Didymus the Blind, who was appointed by St. Athanasius head of 
the catechetical school at Alexandria, was no doubt familiar with the 
teaching of Origen. However, it would appear that he is more indebted 
to Tertullian in describing the significance of the Christian’s anointing: 
“The chrism with which Aaron was anointed by Moses, and not only 
Aaron but also all who were anointed from the priestly horn, so that all 
were surnamed from the unction ‘anointed ones,’ was a type of the 
anointing with holy chrism which we all receive.’’™ 

Writing in the same vein, St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his famous 
Catechesis presumes that his neophytes have been well instructed in the 
significance of the anointing with chrism. By this time, however, it is 
clear that the anointing is actually a part of the rite of confirmation, 
and the sacrament itself can be referred to simply as “‘chrism’’: 

You should know that there is a figure of chrism in the Old Testament. For 
when Moses communicated the divine command to his brother, after he was washed 
with water, he anointed him, constituting him high priest, and he was called the 
anointed. So also the high-priest, making Solomon king, anointed him, after he 
had washed in Gihon. And these things took place in figure; but for you they do 
not take place in figure but in truth, since you are truly anointed by the Holy 
Spirit. 

3 In Leviticum, Hom. 9 (PG XII, 251). 


* De Trinitate, II, 14 (PG XXXIX, 712). 
* Cat. Myst., III, 6 (PG XXXIII, 1093). 
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We are now far removed from a priesthood that is but a metaphor. 
Actually it would appear that the priesthood of Christians is more real 
than the priesthood of Aaron. Aaron surely received a special con- 
secration, but his consecration is but the figure or shadow of the reality 
that is verified in the consecration of the layman. Later in the same 
Catechesis what is ascribed to the chrism is attributed to the seal: 
“He anointed your head with oil, by the seal of God which you have on 
your forehead, that you might be made the likeness of the seal, the 
sanctification of God.’ The significance of this allusion will be the 
better appreciated if it is recalled that the words “sanctification of 
God” (translated in the Vulgate “‘sanctificatio Dei’) were engraved on 
a thin piece of metal and attached to Aaron’s tiara, and this at God’s 
command (Exod. 28:36, 37). Thus was Aaron made the “‘sanctifica- 
tion of God,” or better, “holy to the Lord.” 

Gathering together the various statements made by the Fathers 
and early ecclesiastical writers relative to the priestly dignity of 
Christians, we feel that the following synthesis is representative of 
their thought. The priestly dignity is the personal possession of the 
Christian; it is not merely appropriated to him because of membership 
in a Church which possesses a hierarchical priesthood. Rather, the 
layman’s priesthood, as all priesthood, is a sharing in the priesthood of 
Christ, from whom all priesthood is ultimately derived. True, there 
is a Sharp dividing line between layman and priest, but the distinction 
does not lie in the reality of their respective priesthoods but in the 
degree in which they share in the fulness of Christ’s priesthood. 
Actually, it is the reality of the Christian’s priesthood which distin- 
guishes the members of the royal priesthood from the rest of man- 
kind. And we would not hesitate to state that no distinction between 
one member of Christ’s priestly body and another can be compared 
to the distinction between those who are baptised and confirmed and 
those who are not. 


The Sacramental Character 


The sacerdotal symbolism of baptism and confirmation, stated so 
clearly in the writings of the Fathers, was apparently obscured by the 
early Scholastic speculations on the nature and significance of the 


*Op. cit., IV, 7 (PG XXXIII, 1096). 
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sacramental character. Thus, Alexander of Hales, to whom so much 
is owed for a reawakened interest in the theology of the character, 
failed to discover the basic unity that underlies the threefold char- 
acter of baptism, confirmation, and orders. All three characters 
admittedly assimilate the soul to Jesus Christ, but it is only through 
the character of orders that the recipient is configured to Christ as 
Priest. The baptismal character assimilates one to Christ as Lord 
and Leader of the Church; that of confirmation to Christ, King of 
the sacred hosts; and only that of orders to Christ, the sovereign 
Priest.*7 In this way, Alexander found a clear distinction between 
each of the three characters, but the reality of the layman’s partici- 
pation in the priesthood of Christ was at least obscured. Priesthood 
no longer found its origin in the sacrament of baptism but in that of 
orders. 

Fortunately, the obscurity did not last long. In his commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, St. Thomas had stressed the 
significance of the character of orders whereby the recipient not only 
shares in the priesthood of Christ but is made conformable to Christ 
the principal Priest.** In the Summa, however, what is said of the 
character of orders is made to apply to the character in general: 

The whole rite of the Christian religion is derived from the priesthood of Christ’ 
and hence it is clear that the sacramental character is especially the character of 
Christ, to whose priesthood each of the faithful is configured according to the sac- 
ramental characters, which are nothing else but certain participations of the priest- 
hood of Christ, derived from Him.*® 

In this single sentence St. Thomas has epitomised and harmonised 
the teaching of the East and West on the unity of the Christian 
priesthood and the basic similarity of the three sacraments in which 
this priesthood is conferred. Accordingly, the Christian priesthood 
has its origin in baptism, is perfected on the lay level in confirmation, 
and brought to full completion in the sacrament of orders. St. 
Thomas’ teaching, which is so much in accord with the tradition of 
the past, was immediately accepted and has since become the doctrine 

7 Sum. Theol., IV, q. 8, membr. 8, art. 1; cf. Pourrat, Theology of the Sacraments (St. 
Louis, 1924), p. 247. 


3 In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 3, q. 5ad 1 
% Sum. Theol., III, q. 63, a. 3. 
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common to theologians of all schools.*° While there is not the same 
agreement on the intrinsic nature and function of the character, 
all are agreed that the character is a physical entity which in some way 
reflects in the soul the priestly countenance of Christ. Whether the 
character is a strict potency which exercises its efficiency in the 
physical order—the view proposed by St. Thomas—is a question 
upon which opinion is still divided." However, in the general agree- 
ment on the ontological reality of the character and its priestly sig- 
nificance we have at least an implicit admission that the layman’s 
priestly dignity is as real as the character which ontologically 
founds it. 

The Christian layman is, then, in a very real sense a priest. By 
the fact of baptism and confirmation and the twofold consecration 
that these sacraments imply, the layman is set apart from the rest of 
men and incorporated into a society which is priestly ‘‘to the very 
hem of its garments.’ His sacerdotal anointing, having its type 
in the anointing of Aaron, is actually a sharing in the anointing of 
Christ. In the layman, then, in a derived yet real sense, is verified 
the admonition of St. Paul: ‘Let no man take this honor upon him- 
self but he who has been called by God as Aaron was” (Heb. 5:2). 


THE LAYMAN’S PRIESTLY FUNCTION 


Theologians today, and for some time, have been all but unanimous 
in admitting the main premise from which we concluded to the reality 
of the layman’s priestly dignity. Nevertheless, not all will admit the 
conclusion itself. The layman, they will grant, shares in the priest- 
hood of Christ, but his priesthood remains figurative or metaphorical. 
Many theologians and commentators on the classical texts of St. Peter 
feel that they are justified in their view from a consideration of the 
layman’s function as described by the Prince of the Apostles. 

In the passage in question, St. Peter describes the function of the 
royal priesthood as twofold: “‘to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ” (I Pet. 2:5); and “to proclaim the per- 
fections of Him who has called you out of the darkness into His 

® For the influence of St. Thomas’ teaching on the character, cf. Rea, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 


"Cf. Rea, loc. cit. 
“St. Cyril of Alexandria, De adoratione in spiritu et veritate, 9 (PG LXVIII, 761) 
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marvellous light” (I Pet. 2:9). According to the more general view, 
the sacrifices referred to are called spiritual to distinguish them from 
the objective sacrifice of the Mass which only the priest in orders may 
offer. The layman is not to offer the Body of Christ; rather he is to 
present his own body a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God. 
This metaphorical or mystical interpretation of ‘‘spiritual sacrifices” 
is confirmed, we are told, by the second function of the royal priest- 
hood, which is to proclaim by personal example the perfections of 
Christ.” 

In answering this line of reasoning, let us state at the outset that 
the more general interpretation is wholly true in what it affirms, but 
questionable in what by implication it denies. Certainly, all Chris- 
tians are to offer themselves as living sacrifices to God, and even in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, as we shall see, they are with the priest at 
the altar to unite themselves to Christ as Victim. Hence, even granted 
that St. Peter has principally in mind the subjective and personal 
obiation of oneself, it would be wrong to assume that this self-oblation 
cannot be made objective in the sacrifice of the Mass. Rather, the 
very concept of sacrifice as the external sign of an interna! oblation 
presupposes the subjective element. Again, the passage from I 
Peter 2:9, where the apostolic function of Christians is stressed, will 
derogate from the strictly priestly function of Christians only if it is 
assumed that the role of a witness to Christ by word and example is 
not at least an integral part of the strictly sacerdotal office. 

This last point is of some importance for an understanding of not a 
few passages from early Christian writers who stress a function of 
priesthood which is more apostolic than strictly sacrificial. Thus, 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary on the text of Peter stresses 
the apostolic function of priesthood when he states that Christians 
exercise their priesthood through sacrifice “‘which consists of prayer 
and teaching, by which means souls are won and offered to God.’ 
This same subordination of the strictly liturgical to the apostolic 
function of the royal priesthood is found in Clement’s Exhortation to 
the Gentiles, where he assures his hearers that they are more truly 
priests than are the Jewish and pagan priests. After exposing the 

*? Thus commentators on I Pet. 2:9, more generally 

“* Hypotyposes, in I Pet. 2:5 (PG IX, 730) 
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absurdity of the pagan rites in which priests carry about lewd images 
of stone, wood, ivory, and gold, calling them god, or images of the 
gods, Clement portrays quite graphically the superiority of the priest- 
hood of the baptised: 


But we, yes, we are the ones who in this living and moving image which is man, 
carry about the image of God, an image which dwells with us, is our counsellor, 
companion, hearth-sharer, which feels with us and feels for us. We have been 
made a consecrated offering to God in the place of Christ. We are the chosen race, 
the kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a people belonging to God, who were once not 
a people, but now are a people of God. We are not those who, according to John, 
are from below, but those who are from above, who have learned the whole of the 
economy of God and understood it, who have practiced as a profession ‘walking 
in newness of life.’ 

Clement, then, may be regarded as a witness to a strictly met- 
aphorical interpretation of the royal priesthood only if we refuse to 
see in the apostolic mission of Christians a proper function of priest- 
hood. For, obviously, if the notion of sacrifice, while essential to the 
concept of priesthood, exhausts that concept, any function that is 
not related to sacrifice will be priestly only in an improper or figurative 
sense. Hence what is needed is a clear concept of the function of 
priesthood, and since in the present economy all priesthood, hier- 
archical as well as lay, is derived from the unique priesthood of Christ, 
a brief discursus on the role of Christ as Priest is in order. 


The Role of Christ as Priest 


In his treatise De Sacerdotio Christi, St. Thomas sets himself immed- 
iately to handling an objection which is basically the same as that 
which has called forth the present discursus. As the objection reads, 
it would appear that Christ cannot be a priest because He is a legis- 
lator and a teacher, and in the Old Law the prophetic and priestly 
offices were distinct. In answering the objection, St. Thomas takes 
a wider view of priesthood but insists that his view is the proper view: 

It is properly the office of the priest to be a mediator between God and the 
people, insofar as he transmits divine favors to the people, whence he is called 
‘sacerdos,’ as it were ‘sacra dans’ . . .; and again, insofar as he offers the prayers of 


the people to God and somehow satisfies for their sins to God, whence the Apostle 


“’ Exhortatio ad Gentes (PG VIII, 157). 
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5 appointed for men 


(Heb. 5:1) says: ‘Every high priest taken from among men 1} 
6 


in the things that pertain to God that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins.’ 

According to St. Thomas, therefore, a priest is basically a mediator, 
and his mediatorship is twofold: to bring to men the things that belong 
to God and to bring to God through sacrifice the gifts of men. His 
mediatorship is ascendant or Godward, through intercession and 
sacrifice; but it is also descendant or manward through the dispensa- 
tion to men of God’s truth and God’s life. It is this fuller concept of 
priesthood which is applied to Christ: “Insofar as Christ is man, it 
belongs to Him to join men to God by proffering the precepts and 
gifts of God to men, and by sacrificing and interceding for men to 
God.’’*? And it is this fuller concept of priesthood that should be 
applied to the priesthood of the laity as well as to the priesthood of 
orders. St. Paul was able to speak of himself and his colleagues in 
the apostolate as “the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the 
Now among these “‘mysteries’’ were 


mysteries of God”’ (I Cor. 4:1). 
And among 


surely the gift of God’s truth and the gift of God’s life. 
those who shared in the distribution of these divine favors, although 
their role was always subordinate, were the Christian layman and at 
times even the Christian laywoman, as is clear from St. Paul’s request 
to “help those (eas) who have labored with me in the gospel.” 

What has been said will appear less surprising if it is heard from the 
lips of the great Pope of Catholic Action, Pius XI. Elaborating on 
the use made of the layman by the Apostles, he does not hesitate to 
declare ‘‘that a great part of the marvellous success of the apostolate 
was due to the co-operation of the laity with the Apostles.”’ 

What could the Twelve have done, lost in the immensity of the world, if they had 
men and women, old folks and young—to 
Help us distribute them.’ The 
St. Paul ends his letters 


not called around them collaborators 
say to them: ‘We bring treasures from heaven. 
historical documents of the primitive age are magnificent. 
with a litany of names among which there are few priests but many laymen and 


48 


even women: ‘Adjuva eas quae mecum laboraverunt in evangelio. 


Sum. Theol., III, q. 26, a. 2 

* Loc. cit. Scheeben writes in the same vein: “‘The entire mediatorship of Christ is at 
bottom nothing but a priesthood, just as His priesthood is nothing but a mediatorship 
between God and man” (The Mysteries of Christianity, tr. Cyril Vollert, S.J., St. Louis, 


1946, p. 412). 
48 “Address to the workers of the Italian Confederation of Catholic Young Women,” 
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In the distribution of the treasure of God’s life the layman will 
ordinarily play at most a dispositive role. By prayer, exhortation, 
and example he will prepare the soul of his neighbor for the seed of 
God’s grace. In two sacraments, however, he is privileged to play a 
part which is strictly ministerial. As the extraordinary minister of 
the sacrament of baptism he leads others into that priesthood of which 
he himself is a member, while in the sacrament of marriage he becomes 
the ordinary channel of grace to the soul of the beloved, and she to 
him.*® And thus in the sacrament of marriage by virtue of the priestly 
character of baptism bride and groom not only are lovers but exercise 
in a very real sense their priesthood. 

It is, however, in the mediation of God’s truth that the layman 
will more frequently be called upon to exercise a priestly mediation 
that is manward or descendant. And it is this function of priesthood, 
which stems rather from the character of confirmation, that is the 
doctrinal basis of the movement newly called ‘Catholic Action” but 
which has Christ Himself as its founder.*° True, in the mediation of 
God’s truth the layman will always be dependent on the hierarchy to 
whom God’s truth has been entrusted. Thus his mediation will 
itself be mediate and his apostolate will be subordinate to that of the 
hierarchy. And yet his mediation will be part of his priesthood—a 
truth that Pius XI stresses in a passage that is not a little remarkable 
for seeing in the apostolate of the laity a function of the royal priest- 
hood proclaimed by St. Peter: “‘Recall to the attention of your faith- 
ful that it is in working in the field of private and public apostolate, 
under your direction and that of your clergy, that they merit the 


March 19, 1927; cited by T. Hesburgh, The Theology of Catholic Action (Notre Dame, Ind., 
1946), p. 17. 

‘* Karl Adam finds in marriage the noblest and highest expression of the general priest- 
hood and regards marriage specifically as the sacrament of the laity: “Das in der taufe 
empfangene allgemeine Priestertum wirkt sich in der Ehe in seiner reichsten und héchsten 
Form aus. ... So ist das Sakrament der Ehe das spezifische Laien-Sakrament. . . .” (Die 
Sakramentale Weihe der Ehe, Freiburg, 1930, p. 13). 

“Jesus Himself laid the basis of Catholic Action in choosing and forming in His 
Apostles and disciples collaborators in His divine apostolate, giving an example that was 
immediately followed by the first holy Apostles, as the sacred text attests” (Non abbiamo 
bisogno, AAS, XXIII, 303-4). On the relation of the character of confirmation to the 
apostolic phase of the layman’s priesthood, cf. the excellent work of Father Hesburgh, 
pp. 162 ff. 
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magnificent title of “a chosen race, a holy priesthood, a holy nation, 
a purchased people.’ ’®! 
The Layman’s Sacrificial Office 

Although the priestly office is apostolic, bringing to men God’s 
truth and God’s life, it is essentially sacrificial, bringing to God, 
through sacrifice, the gifts of man. In fact, so essential is this latter 
office that any discussion of the reality of the layman’s priestly dignity 
must necessarily turn on the part that the layman has to play in the 
distinctive sacrifice of Christians which is the sacrifice of the Mass. 

As already noted,” most commentators refuse to see in the “‘spiritual 
sacrifices” of I Peter 2:5 any reference to the Eucharistic sacrifice as 
the proper function of the royal priesthood. Admittedly, the point 
is debatable. Hence, just as we arrived at a decision relative to the 
layman’s priestly dignity from a study of the early tradition and the 
consent, at least implicit, of later theologians, so too we shall study the 
same tradition relative to the layman’s strictly sacrificial office. From 
this study, which will follow an historical rather than topical order, 
we hope to establish two points: (1) the layman’s personal or mystical 
oblation can and should be made one with the Eucharistic sacrifice; 
(2) the substance of the Eucharistic sacrifice is actually offerred by 
the whole Church, although the priest alone posits the external act 


of oblation. 
The Early Tradition 


Anyone familiar with the early Christian apologetes will recall the 
difficulties they create on the objective character of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. So strong is their repudiation of carnal sacrifices, so decided 
their insistence on the whole Christian life as the only sacrifice which 
is acceptable to God, that one might suspect that they knew of no 
other sacrifice than one which was wholly metaphorical.* Thus the 
author of the Epistle of Barnabas speaks of “the oblation not made by 
hands” which pertains to the New Law of our Lord Jesus Christ.* 


5! Ubi Arcano, AAS, XIV, 695; cf. Hesburgh, op. cit., p. 34 and note 

2 Cf. supra, p. 578. 

Cf. De la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, pp. 227 ff. 

4 Epistola Barnabae, 11, 6 (Florilegium Patristicum, 1,42). We might note with Dela | 
Taille (op. cit., p. 228) that St. Paul in his peroration to the Athenians insisted that “God | 
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Athenagoras, mindful of the Lord’s prophecy that Christians would 
worship “in spirit and in truth,” asserts that it is the knowledge of 
God and pure hands raised to him which alone are an acceptable 
sacrifice; and since God has need of nothing, our victim must be 
unbloody and our worship spiritual. So insistent is this emphasis 
on what might be called the spiritual or strictly subjective sacrifice 
of Christians that Aristides does not hesitate to conclude that “God 
asks no sacrifice and no oblation nor any of the things that are vis- 
ible.” 

Now these passages, which might easily be multiplied, could be 
regarded as a denial of the Eucharist as a sacrifice only if one were to 
divorce the personal oblation of Christians from the objective sacrifice 
itseli—only if one were to separate the gift from the giver. Without 
denying that the gift offered is the Body and Blood of Christ, the 
apologetes strongly insist that the gift will be accepted only from those 
whose hearts are contrite and whose consciences are pure.*? Without 
using technical language they will prepare the ground for St. Augus- 
tine’s classical definition of a “visible sacrifice as the symbol (sacra- 
mentum) of an invisible sacrifice. ...God does not want the sacrifice 
of a sheep that is slain, but the sacrifice of a heart that is contrite.’’®* 
And even in the sacrifice of the Mass, where the gift offered is of in- 
finite value, God will have regard for the dispositions of those who 
offer. 








dwelleth not in temples made by hands; neither is He served with men’s hands, as though 
He needed anything’ (Acts 17:25, 26). 

% Legatio pro christianis, 13 (PG VI, 916). 

56 4 pologia, I; cited by De la Taille (op. cit., p. 227). 

57 In assigning the principles for a solution to the difficulties raised by the Fathers, De 
la Taille concludes: “Quarto, tandem, spectato eo a quo offertur, maxime Patres vitae 
probitatem adorationemque in spiritu et veritate extulere: in qua consistit invisibile sacri- 
ficium, cujus nisi signum sit sacrificium visibile, non est acceptabile” (0. cit., p. 229). 
The Anglican, Darwell Stone, gives an excellent summary of the teaching of the Antenicene 
Fathers on the objective character of the Eucharistic sacrifice, even though the subjective 
element in that sacrifice is stressed: ‘‘The belief that the Eucharist is a sacrifice is found 
everywhere. ‘This belief is coupled with strong repudiations of carnal sacrifices; and is 
saved from being Judaic by the recognition of the elements as Christ’s body and blood, of 
the union of the action of the Church on earth with that of Christ in heaven, and of the 
spiritual character of that whole priestly life and service and action of the community 
as the body of Christ which is a distinguishing mark of the Christian system” (A History 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, London, 1909, I, 54). 

*8 De Civilate Dei, 10, V (PL XLI, 282). 
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This emphasis on the subjective element, or better, the formal 
element in the Eucharistic sacrifice is found in the Didache, the earli- 
est extra-canonical document that we have on the Eucharist. In it 
we find not only that the Eucharist is the sacrifice of all Christians but 
that the dispositions of those gathered for its celebration profoundly 
influence the acceptability of the sacrifice itself. 

On the Lord’s Day, after you have come together, break bread and offer thanks 
but only after you have confessed your sins, that your sacrifice may be pure. And 
let no one who is at odds with his brother assemble with you until he is reconciled, 


For it has been said by the Lord: ‘In every place and 


lest your sacrifice be tainted. 
59 


time there is offered to me a clean oblation.... 

In this passage there can be no question of a blemish in the gift 
that is offered. There can, however, be a blemish in the offering of 
the gift. Hence, the need of contrition and fraternal charity in those 
who make the gift their own and offer it to God the Father. We can, 
if we wish, regard these internal dispositions of those who offer as 
constituting a spiritual or mystical sacrifice, but to oppose them to 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist as an objective sacrifice would be to 
forget what the formal element of the latter is. The sacrifice of the 
faithful is involved in the sacrifice foretold by Malachy, and to divorce 
that sacrifice from the sacrifice of the Mass would prejudice the mean- 
ing of the Eucharistic sacrifice itself. 

This same intimate relationship between the dispositions of those 
offering and the Eucharistic gift which is offered is clearly taught in 
the passage from St. Justin Martyr, already quoted.*° There it is 
not only stated that the sacrifice of all believers is the sacrifice fore- 
told by Malachy, commanded by Christ, and celebrated in the Euch- 
arist of the bread and cup, but it is at least implied that those who 
offer this sacrifice must be clothed in clean garments, in order that it 
may be that pure sacrifice foretold by Malachy. 

From these passages we can perhaps understand why the early 
apologists take such pains to emphasise the subjective element in 
all sacrifice. However, they do so not to question the objective 
validity of the Eucharistic sacrifice but to insist that even the most 
precious gift, always acceptable to God, will not be received as our 


89 Didache, c. 14 (Fl. Pat., I, 32). * Cf. supra, p. 580 f 
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gift unless we in some way identify ourselves with the Victim offered. 
Thus St. Irenaeus will throw some light on the teaching of his con- 
temporaries when he states: ‘“‘A man is not sanctified by sacrifices, 
for God has no need of sacrifice; rather the sacrifice is sanctified by 
the conscience of the one offering. When a man’s conscience is pure, 
then will God deign to accept his sacrifice as from a friend.’’*' 


The Synthesis of Augustine 

While it is true that the subjective sacrifice of Christians may 
easily be related to the sacrifice of the Mass, the mode of that relation- 
ship is not made explicit until we come to the great synthesis proposed 
by St. Augustine. His master principle is enunciated in his defini- 
tion of a sacrifice as “the visible sacrament, that is, a sacred sign, of an 
invisible sacrifice.’** Hence St. Augustine’s main preoccupation 
will be to determine the symbolism of the Eucharistic sacrifice—in 
other words, to determine the formal element of that sacrifice. 

According to St. Augustine, the symbolism of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is twofold: it is the sign of Christ as Priest offering Himself as 
Victim, and it is the sign or sacrament of the Mystical Body of Christ 
offering itself in union with Christ. “Thus is He Priest, Himself 
offering, Himself also that which is offered. Of this thing He willed 
that the sacrifice of the Church should be the daily sacrament.’ 
The symbolism, however, extends not only to Christ, the Head, but 
also to His members, the Mystical Body. For Augustine immedi- 
ately adds: ‘‘and the Church, since she is the body of the Head Him- 
self, learns to offer herself through Him.’ That the Eucharist is 
also a sign of the Church’s offering of herself is brought out in an 
earlier passage in which the subjective sacrifice of Christians is first 
stressed and then related to the sacrifice of the Mass as the reality 
behind the symbol: 


And so the Apostle exhorted us that we should present our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy and pleasing to God, our reasonable service; and that we be not conformed 
to this world but reformed in the newness of our mind, to prove what is the will 
of God, that which is good and well pleasing and complete, which whole sacrifice 
we ourselves are.... This is the sacrifice of Christians: ‘the many one body in 


8! Adv. haeres., IV, 18 (PG VII, 1026). 82 De Civitate Dei, 10, V (PL XLI, 282). 
Op. cit., 10, XX (PL XLI, 293). 4 Loc. cit. 
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Christ!’ Which also the Church celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, familiar 
to the faithful, where it is shown to her that in this thing which she offers she her- 
self is offered. 

Christians, then, in presenting their bodies as a living sacrifice may 
be said to offer a spiritual or mystical sacrifice, but St. Augustine is 
more in conformity with the earlier tradition when he sees in the 
Church’s oblation of herself that invisible sacrifice of which the 
Eucharistic sacrifice is the symbol or sacramentum: ‘‘We ourselves, 
that is, His city, and His most splendid and best sacrifice, of which 
we celebrate the mystery in our oblations which are known to the 
faithful.’’® 

To sum up our investigation thus far, we can say that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is a spiritual sacrifice in the sense that it is opposed to the 
carnal sacrifices of the Old Law. It is spiritual, too, in the sense that 
the realities that underlie the external rite are spiritual or heavenly. 
We appear to offer bread and wine, but actually we offer the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and in that offering is symbolised the offering of the 
whole Church. We can, if we wish, refer to the Church’s oblation of 
herself as a mystical sacrifice, but to call it a metaphorical sacrifice, 
as though it were unrelated to the Eucharist which is its symbol, 
would be to introduce a dichotomy unknown to the tradition already 
seen. 

During the period under discussion, the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
referred to as the sacrifice of the Church, the sacrifice of Christians. 
However, a clear distinction is made between those who offer the 
sacrifice and those who celebrate the rite. Although the whole 
Church offers, it is only the priest in orders who is the minister of the 
rite in which that offering is made. Since, however, this distinction 
was questioned only by Tertullian in his Montanist days,*’ the empha- 
sis is not so much on the exclusive prerogatives of God’s duly ordained 
priests as it is on the priestly dignity of Christians and the obligations 
that this dignity entails. And it is this emphasis which will continue 
until the Scholastic period when the need for further clarification and 
the exigencies of controversy with Neo-Montanists and Protestants 
will tend to obscure rather than enhance the reality of the layman’s 

% Op. cit., 10, VI (PL XLI, 284) Op. cit., 19, XXIII (PL XLI, 655 

* Cf. supra, p. 574. 
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sacrificial function. In the period of transition, however, there is 
one author who may be regarded as summing up the tradition of the 
past. 

St. Peter Damian (1007-72), in his teaching on the role that the 
laity has to play in the sacrifice of the Mass, will find a faithful echo 
in the teaching of our present Pontiff, Pius XII. But before that 
echo is heard, what Damian regards “‘as clearer than light” will be- 
come not a little obscured in the great periods of speculation and 
controversy that will soon ensue. In a work that has the curious 
title Liber qui appellatur Dominus Vobiscum, Damian appeals to the 
prayers of the Mass to justify the priestly function of the laity: 


In the very celebration of Mass, to the words, Memento, Domine famulorum 
famularumque tuarum, is added, pro quibus tibi offerimus vel qui tibi offerunt hoc 
sacrificium laudis. In these words it is clearly shown that the sacrifice of praise 
is offered by all the faithful, not only by the men but also by the women, although 
it is seen to be specially offered by one priest; for what he holds in his hands in 
offering it to God, the multitude of the faithful commend with the intent devotion 
of their minds. The same thing is declared in this prayer: Hanc igitur oblationem 
servitutis nostrae sed et cunctae familae tuae, quaesumus Domine, ut placatus accipias. 
In {ese words, it is clearer than light itself that the sacrifice which by the priest 
is placed upon the holy altars, is offered generally by the whole family of God.® 


The Scholastic Period 

We have seen that St. Thomas rendered a signal service to the de- 
velopment of the theology of the layman’s priestly dignity by stressing 
the sacerdotal significance of the characters of baptism and confirma- 
tion." And yet, when St. Thomas comes to the question of the part 
that the laity has to play in the sacrifice of the Mass, the passive 
quality of the baptismal character comes to the fore, and the layman’s 
priestly function, whatever may be said of his dignity, is explained in 
a metaphorical sense. Thus, in his reference to the classical text of 
St. Peter, St. Thomas writes: ““A devout layman is united to Christ 
by spiritual union through faith and charity, but not by sacramental 
power; consequently he has a spiritual priesthood for offering spiritual 
sacrifices of which it is said . . . ‘A holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices.’”’7° Again, in his Commentary on the Book of Sentences, 


** Liber qui appellatur Dominus Vobiscum, 8 (PL CXLV, 237). 
“Cf. supra, p. 588 f. 7 Sum. Theol. II, q. 82, a. 1. 
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Thomas stresses the metaphorical, or what he calls the mystical, 


character of the lay priesthood: ‘‘Every good man is said to be a priest 
mystically, in the sense that he offers himself as a living holocaust in 
a mystical sacrifice to God.””?! 

And yet, St. Thomas would not deny that the sacrifice of the Mass 
is in some sense the offering of the whole Church. This seeming 
antinomy is resolved for him by a distinction between the substance 
of the Mass which is the consecration, and the prayers of the Mass 
which belong rather to its integrity. In the consecration the priest 
acts as the minister and in the person of Christ; in the prayers of the 
Mass, he acts in the person of the Church: ‘‘The priest in reciting the 
prayers of the Mass speaks instead of the Church in whose unity he 
remains; but in consecrating the sacrament he speaks in the person 
of Christ whose place he holds by the power of his orders.” Now 
while it is true that the priest alone has the power to consecrate, 
St. Thomas would seem to imply that not only the consecration but 
the oblation that is identified with the consecration is the personal 
office of the priest, and in no sense the office of the whole Church. 
Thus, after stating that certain words are recited by the choir, he 
continues: 

There are other words which the priest alone recites, namely, such as belong to 
his personal office ‘that he may offer up gifts for the people’ (Heb. V, 1). Some 
of these he says aloud, such as are common to priest and people alike, for in- 
stance, the common prayers; other words, however, belong to the priest alone, such 
as the oblation and consecration; consequently the prayers that are said in con- 
nection with these have to be said by the priest in secret.” 


From these passages it would appear that St. Thomas would not admit 
that the sacrifice of the Mass is the sacrifice of the whole Church, un- 
less by sacrifice is meant those accidental prayers that surround the 
essential rite. Whether this refinement on the traditional teaching 
that the whole Church offers the Eucharistic sacrifice is peculiar to 
St. Thomas we are not prepared to say. It would not appear to be 
the teaching of his contemporary at Paris, William, the bishop of that 
city. For William states quite emphatically: ‘The priest at the altar 
acts as the minister and the agent of another’s business, namely of 
In IV Sent., 13, q. 5. 72 Sum. Theol., 111, q. 82, a. 7, ad 3. 

7830p. cit., q. 83, a. 4, ad 6. 
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the Church itseif. Not only does he act in the person of the Church 
but he assumes her very voice and words.” 

Nor is the teaching of St. Thomas easily brought into line with the 
statement of St. Peter Damian where it is said to be “clearer than the 
light itself” that the “sacrifice which is placed by the priest on the 
sacred altars is offered generaily by the whole family of God.” For 
here, surely, the sacrifice is not something accidental or peripheral to 
the Mass, but is its very substance. It must be admitted however 
that this refinement of St. Thomas will greatly influence post-Tri- 
dentine theologians and commentators who are anxious to give to the 
layman’s priesthood an interpretation that is metaphorical. 

Before entering this period we shall cite at some length another 
voice which appears to be more in conformity with the earlier tradi- 
tion. Gabriel Biel, who may be regarded as the last of the early 
Scholastics, and an ardent disciple of Scotus, refers to the priest at 
the altar as the agent or procurator of the Church and assigns to the 
whole Church the role of principal offerer of the sacrifice. In the 
light of this teaching Biel is able to justify the efficacy of a Mass said 
by a bad priest: 

For although the priest may be bad, and although he may not possess in himself 
those qualities which would make his sacrifice pleasing to God and accepted by 
Him for the granting of spiritual favors, yet because in this oblation which offi- 
cially devolves upon him he is the agent of the Church beloved by God, God has 
regard for the Church as the principal offerer, despite the malice of the agent offer- 
ing. And if by some impossible turn of events, there would be no one in the 
militant Church acceptable to God, the impetration of this sacrifice viewed as an 
offering, would win nothing from God.7® 


It might be noted here that Biel does not deny that the value of 
the Mass is to be measured by the excellence of the gift offered. In 
speaking, however, of the impetratory value of any given Mass, Biel 
is one with his master, Scotus, who held that the fruits of the Mass * 
will vary according to the dispositions of those who offer.?7_ And in 

™ De sacramento ordinis, c. 5, p. 538; cited by De la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, p. 328. 

%Cf. supra, p. 599. 

* Cited by De la Taille, op. cit. p. 330, note 2. 

™ To the question: “Cui merito correspondet bonum reddendum virtute sacrificii?”, 


Scotus had replied: “‘Dici potest quod non correspondet praecise bono contento in Eucha- 
ristia: illud enim bonum aequale est, quando conservatur in pyxide, et tamen tunc non 
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this view both master and disciple show a definite kinship with the 
earlier apologetes who had stressed the subjective or formal element 
in all sacrifice.” 

The Council of Trent 


In the light of Luther’s “anathema to him who distinguishes the 
priest from the simple Christian,”’* it is not surprising that the 
Fathers gathered at Trent should stress the peculiar dignity and ex- 
clusive prerogatives of the priest in orders. Thus, in its session on 
the sacrament of Orders, the Council strongly censures ‘“‘anyone who 
should assert that all Christians without distinction are priests of the 
New Testament, or that they are all inter se endowed with an equal 


spiritual power... .”’*° Again, in the first canon of the same session 


it defines clearly the power of the ordained priests as one ‘‘of conse- 
crating and offering the true Body and Blood of the Lord and of for- 
giving and retaining sins.’ Finally, in its session on the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the Council defined that by the words, “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me,” Christ instituted his Apostles priests, and or- 


dained that they and other priests should offer His own Body and 


Blood.” 


From the teaching of Trent, then, it is clear that there is a definite 
sense in which the priest not only consecrates alone, but alone offers. 
Nevertheless, the Council was careful to safeguard other truths which, 
if denied, would imply that the offering of the priest is a personal sacri- 
fice and not the sacrifice of the whole Church. Thus, in the chapters 
dealing with the sacrifice of the Mass,“ the priest not only is the 


aequivalet Ecclesiae, sicut quando offertur in Missa. ... Ultra ergo bonum contentum in 
Eucharistia requiritur oblatio Eucharistiae. Ista non est accepta nisi sit offerentis ac- 
cepti.... Ex his patet quod sicut Eucharistia non praecise ratione rei contentae plene 
acceptatur, sed oportet quod sit oblata, sic nec plene acceptatur oblata, nisi ratione bonae 
, voluntatis alicujus offerentis” (Quodlib., XX). Consult on this question De la Taille, 
op. cit., p. 323, who cites this and other passages from the theologians of this period. 

8 Cf. supra, pp. 594 ff. Cf. supra, p. 594 ff 

8° Conc. Trid., Sess. XXIII, cap. IV (translations taken from Canons and Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, by H. J. Schroeder, O. P., Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1941). 

*! Tbid., can. 1. ® Ibid., Sess. XXII, cap. 1. 

8* As we shall see later, the priest alone immediately posits the act of oblation since this 
act is identified with the consecration. And in this sense the Codex Juris Canonici 
can assert: “‘Potestatem offerendi Missae sacrificium habent soli sacerdotes” (can. 802) 


% Conc. Trid., Sess. XXII 
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“minister of Christ” (c. 2), but acts as the “public minister of the 
Church” (c. 6). And in the very opening chapter we are taught that 
Christ “has instituted a new Pasch, namely Himself, to be immolated 
under visible signs by the Church, through the priests.”’ 


Post-Tridentine Theologians 


The Fathers at Trent did not take up ex professo the question of 
the priesthood of the laity, nor did they attempt an interpretation of 
the texts of Scripture which refer to the royal priesthood and the 
function of that priesthood. This task was left for the theologians 
and commentators of the period. As already noted,* theologians and 
commentators were practically unanimous in interpreting the royal 
priesthood in a metaphorical sense. True, their reasons were polemic 
rather than strictly exegetical. But they were also theological. 
Basically, the problem was to reconcile two seemingly contradictory 
truths. First, the Mass is the sacrifice of the whole Church; secondly, 
the essence of the Mass consists in the consecration, which is the sole 
prerogative of the priest in orders. The problem is perhaps stated by 
no one more clearly than by Suarez, and his solution will be found to 
differ little from the view advanced by St. Thomas. 

In his treatise De Sacramentis Suarez deals directly with the part 
that the congregation and the whole Church have to play in the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, insisting at the very outset that it is ‘the common 
Catholic teaching that the faithful can be offerers in the Holy Sacri- 
fice.”** This statement is confirmed by citations from the Fathers, 
from the words of the Mass, from the Old Testament, and from 
reason. Among his authorities, he also cites St. Thomas, although he 
is careful to note that St. Thomas “‘is speaking more expressly of 
prayers than of the substance of the sacrifice.’’*? Nevertheless, when 
Suarez comes to determine the sense in which the faithful offer, his 
conclusion is a faithful interpretation of St. Thomas: 


In the Mass we can distinguish the substance of the sacrifice from the other 
prayers and ceremonies; for though the whole of that ministry is performed by tlie 
priest as the duly constituted public minister between God and men, nevertheless 
he performs it in varying ways; for in the parts which have their origin in institu. 

® Cf. supra, p. 575. 8 De Sacramentis, Disp. 77, sect. 3. 

" Loc. cit. 
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tion by Christ Himself, that is, in the substance of the sacrifice, per se the priest 
bears the person of Christ, from whom he has his power, whose person he represents, 
and whose minister he is; whence, under this aspect, the church is not related to the 
priest as the principal offerer to the ministerial offerer, but rather as the people 
to a public minister given them by God.® 

The reasons that prompt Suarez to distinguish the substance of 
the sacrifice, in which the priest acts as the minister and in the person 
of Christ from the other prayers and ceremonies where he more 
properly acts in the name of the Church, are worth citing at some 
length, since the problems raised by Suarez should be answered before 


this paper is brought to a close. 

The basic problem is to explain “‘just how and in virtue of what 
action or coactivity, the faithful may be called offerers of this sacri- 
fice.”’ And Suarez continues: 

For to offer seems to mean nothing else than to effect the oblation, . . . hence; 
for anyone to be said to offer the sacrifice it is necessary that he concur in some way 
to effect the oblation; and it does not seem possible to attribute such concurrence 
to the laity or to non-priests. Therefore, they cannot truly be said to be offerers.™ 
That such concurrence on the part of the laity seems impossible 
Suarez proceeds to prove from the concept of the Eucharist as an 
external oblation in which the priest alone posits an external action: 


Oblation can be understood in two ways—as an interior offering made through 
the interior devotion of the faithful, and as an external oblation, in which, properly 
speaking, the visible sacrifice consists. Consequently, the faithful are at times 
called offerers merely because of their interior devotion, as Peter Damian intimated, 
when he asserted that what the priest offers is offered by all, since what he holds 
in his hands and offers to God, the multitude of the faithful also commend to God 
by their attention and devotion. But this type of concurrence does not seem 
sufficient. For visible sacrifice consists in external actions. ... Hence an action 
which is merely internal does not suffice.** 


Suarez, in a final attempt to justify the role of the whole Church 
offering, explores the possibility of some external concurrence on the 
part of the laity, but is met by an even more serious difficulty: 

We must, then, postulate some sort of external concurrence; but this is very 
difficult to explain, since the priest alone is the proper principle of that action, as 
is evident not only from Hebrews V, ‘that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins,’ 

8 Ibid., Disp. 78, sect. 2 ** Ibid., Disp. 77, sect. 3. 


898 Loc. cit. 
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but also from the fact that the faithful in no way concur in the consecration, the 
priest performing that action alone. And yet the act of sacrifice consists in the 
consecration. This difficulty is heightened by the fact that at times we attribute 
the name offerers to those who posit no action whatever, either internal or external 
connected with the sacrifice; for the whole Church and all the faithful are said to 
offer at every single sacrifice, even though it is obvious that not all posit an action, 
even an interior one, for every single sacrifice.” 

It is, then, the basic difficulty of reconciling the offering of the whole 
Church with the strictly liturgical oblation which the priest in orders 
alone posits, that forces Suarez—and, it would appear, somewhat 
reluctantly—to distinguish, as did St. Thomas,® the substance of the 
Mass from the accompanying prayers and ceremonies. In the sub- 
stance of the sacrifice the priest acts more properly as the minister 
and in the person of Christ. In the accompanying prayers and 
ceremonies he acts as the minister and in the person of the Church. 


The Modern Period 


Thanks to the liturgical revival and to a reawakened interest in the 
doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, the subject of 
the laity’s participation in the Eucharistic sacrifice has been opened to 
renewed study. One result has been the gradual rejection of that 
strange dichotomy which tended to separate the priest in the central 
act of Christian worship from the Church whose organ and repre- 
sentative he is. Perhaps no single author has been more responsible 
for a return to the earlier tradition than Maurice de la Taille, S.J., 
and a brief summary of his teaching on the relation of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice to the whole Church offering and offered will help to solve 
some of the problems that compelled theologians of an earlier period 
to exclude the laity’s participation in the substance of the Mass. 

Without mentioning St. Thomas or Suarez as holding views at 
variance with his own, De la Taille devotes a chapter of his Mysterium 
Fidei to a thesis which underscores the pre-eminent role of the whole 
Church in the offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice. Under the general 
heading, “‘De Ecclesia ut Offerente,” the following thesis is proposed: 
“The Church holds the principal place in offering as does the devotion 
of the Church in determining the value of the sacrifice.’ 


® Loc. cit. "Cf. supra, p. 600. 
" Mysterium Fidei, (Paris, 1921), Elucidatio XXVI,p. 326. 
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By way of preface, De la Taille notes that he is not excluding 
Christ, who is pre-eminently the principal offerer, by virtue of the 
oblation He once made, that has never been withdrawn. Rather, 
the Church holds the principal place among those who make the 
sacrifice of Christ their own and offer it anew to God the Father. He 
also notes that when he shall speak of the priest as the minister of the 
Church he is not denying that he is also the minister of Christ. How- 
ever, his ministerial office is different with regard to Christ and the 
Church. As the minister of Christ, the priest acts as Christ’s instru. 
ment and with the power that is derived from Christ. As the minister 
of the Church, he acts as the agent (procurator) of the Church who 
supplicates and offers.” 

With these points clarified, the author states that the sacrifice of 
the Mass is “never the private sacrifice of the priest but the public 
sacrifice of the Church whose legitimate minister he is.’ Thus far 
De la Taille has merely paid tribute to what Suarez had called “the 
common Catholic teaching that the faithful can be offerers in the Holy 
Sacrifice.” However, De la Taille sees much more in that common 
teaching, and although he does not mention Suarez by name proceeds 
at once to answer the difficulties which forced Suarez, and it would 
appear St. Thomas, to deny that the Church “truly” offers the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice. 

The basic difficulty as proposed by De la Taille reads as follows: 


On the one hand, the priest does not consecrate as the vicar of the Church but 
as the vicar of God; on the other hand, the consecration and the oblation are not 
two actions, but one: actually, the consecration is oblative and the oblation conse- 
crative. .. . From these two premises, therefore, it would appear that the followin; 
conclusion should be drawn: the priest in no way offers as the vicar of the Church, 
nor, for that matter, does the Church in any way offer through the ministry of the 
priest. °° 
He replies to this difficulty by showing that, while the two acts, 
consecration and oblation, are identified, their formalities remain 
distinct, so much so that ‘God could have ordained, if He wished, 
that the consecration would not be oblative nor the oblation consecra- 


% Op. cit., p. 327. % Loc. cit *® Cf. supra, p. 603 
* Myst. Fidei., p. 327. 
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tive.”*? This is clear from the quite distinct relationships that the 
two aspects of the consecratory oblation imply: 

For by consecration, the bread is changed by God into the Body of Christ; by 
oblation, the Body of Christ is presented to God by men. Hence, the priest 
consecrates in the name and power of the omnipotent God; he makes the oblation, 
however, in his own name and in the name of all the faithful. He consecrates as 
the instrument of God; he offers, however, as the agent (procurator) of the Church. *8 


De la Taille feels that the view here proposed is actually the all but 
unanimous teaching of the veteres, and after citing among others the 
striking passage from St. Peter Damian, associates his teaching with 
the royal priesthood proclaimed by St. Peter and the Apocalypse.* 

One difficulty, however, remains. Granted that the Church really 
offers the Eucharistic sacrifice, how does the Church actually concur in 
the offering made by the priest? Suarez, it will be recalled, did not 
believe that an internal concurrence sufficed nor could he see how the 
Church concurred externally in the priest’s oblation. 

The following citation from Innocent III affords De la Taille the 
occasion to establish the principles of a solution to Suarez’ difficulty: 
“Not only do the priests offer, but all the faithful. For that which 
is brought to completion in a special manner by the priest’s ministry 
is performed universally by the votum of the faithful.’°° We shall 
allow De la Taille to explain the term “votum”’: 


Do not, however, believe that by votum is meant merely the internal oblation 
common to the faithful; for in this case the notion of a strict sacrifice would not be 
verified even inchoatively. Actually, the oblation is external in two ways. First 
and foremost, each one of the faithful, by virtue of the public initiation which is 
made in baptism, is ordained to offer sacrifice through the ministry of the priest; 
and furthermore, each priest, by reason of his sacerdotal ordination, is deputed to 
offer sacrifice on the part of all the faithful. Secondly (the oblation is external), 
by virtue of the liturgical formulas wherein the common character of the oblation 
is expressed. In this office and function (of the priest) each one of the faithful 
internally concurs by the aforesaid (votum) which is perfected through charity and 
remains imperfect where faith is uninformed by charity. The desire, or internal 
consent, however, has no efficacy, unless it also includes of itself a public profession 


of the Christian religion. . . . It is in accord with such a desire or intention that the 
faithful are really constituted the offerers of every sacrifice. 
" Tbid., p. 327 f. 8 Tbid., p. 328. Loc. cit 


Cited by De la Taille, op. cit., p. 329. Loc. cit. 
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De la Taille, therefore, recognises a clear distinction between what 
might be called an affective and an effective oblation. The catechu- 
men may concur internally with the oblation made by the priest and 
thus affectively offer the Eucharistic sacrifice, but his offering does 
not become effective until he is united externally to the priest’s obla- 
tion by the bond of baptism and the external profession of faith. | 
And, if we may add a gloss of our own, the teaching of De la Taille is 
actually a commentary on the opening words of the Canon of the Mass 
where the priest offers ‘together with thy servant, N., our Pope, and 
N., our Bishop, and all who are orthodox in belief and profess the | 
Catholic and apostolic faith.”’ 

While this external concurrence through baptism and the profession 
of the same faith is necessary for one to be constituted an offerer of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice in the strict sense, it is not the sole element. 
A sacrifice is after all a sign or symbol of the oblation of oneself. 
Hence, to the oblation which is effective must be united an oblation 
which is affective. This truth, which is so rich in ascetical value for 
both priest and laity, is developed by De la Taille to prove the second | 
member of his thesis: the devotion of the Church holds the principal 
place in determining the value of the Mass. It is also used by De la 
Taille, and it will be advanced by us, as another proof that the whole | 
Church actually offers the substance of the sacrifice. 

Distinguishing the res ef sacramentum, which in the Eucharist is the 
Body of Christ, from the res fantum, which is Christ’s Mystical Body, 
De la Taille draws the following argument, which is reminiscent of 
the earlier synthesis of St. Augustine: 



































Every visible sacrifice is the portrayal of an invisible sacrifice. Thus the obla- 
tion of the Body of Christ is the sign of that invisible oblation of the members of 
Christ who are still resident on earth, namely the Church militant .. . . For just 
as the ecclesiastical body is the reality (res) signified by the Eucharist as a sacra- 
ment, so the oblation of this same body is the reality signified by the Eucharist asa 
sacrifice. Hence it belongs to the whole Church to offer the whole Church. There- 
fore, there will be no sacrifice unless it is made in the name of and on the part oi 


the whole Church. 


— 


Two Recent Encyclicals 
The most authoritative confirmation of De la Taille’s general syn- | 


thesis on the role of the whole Church in the offering of the Mass is 


02 [bid., p. 329 f. 
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to be found in the Encyclicals Miserentissimus Redemptor of Pius XI 
and Mystici Corporis of Pius XII. Actually, however, it is the voice 
of the earliest tradition that is echoed in the teaching of the two 
pontiffs. 

We have seen that Pius XI did not hesitate to relate the apostolic 
function of the laity to the royal priesthood proclaimed by St. Peter. 
In the Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor it is the sacrificial func- 
tion of that same priesthood that is stressed. True, the emphasis is 
on the Christian’s immolation and oblation of himself, but that 
oblation is to be made one with the sacrifice of the Mass. In fact, 
the subjective oblation is so intimately related with the objective 
offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice that the sanctity of the latter is 
regarded as dependent on the fervor and devotion of the former. 


Wherefore, with this most august sacrifice of the Eucharist the ministers and the 
rest of the faithful ought to unite the immolation of themselves, that they may pre- 
sent themselves ‘as living victims, holy and pleasing to the Lord.’ For in all truth, 
as St. Cyprian does not hesitate to assert, ‘the Lord’s sacrifice is not celebrated with 
fitting holiness (legi/ima sanctitate) unless our sacrifice and oblation correspond to 
His passion.’!* 

The layman’s obligation of uniting himself with Christ as Victim 
in the sacrifice of the Mass is derived from the priesthood of Christ in 
which the layman, as well as the priest, is privileged to share. In a 
striking parallel between the ministerial priesthood and the lay 
priesthood this truth is forcibly brought home: 


Those whom our High Priest uses as His ministers to offer to God a clean obla- 
tion in every place from the rising of the sun even to the going down, are indeed 
partakers of that sacred priesthood in that office of offering satisfaction and sacri- 
fice. But not only they: the whole body of Christians, rightly called by the Prince 
of the Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood,’ must offer sacrifice for 
sin both for themselves and for the whole human race, much in the same way as 
every priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the things that pertain 
to God.’!% 


There is, then, a close analogy between the ministerial priesthood 
and the priesthood of the whole Christian people. Christians are 
separated from the rest of mankind, just as the ordained priest is 

Cf. supra, p. 593 f. 


'™ Miserentissimus Redemptor, AAS, XX (1928), 171. 
108 Loc. cil 
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separated from the faithful. Both enjoy a priestly separation and 
both are privileged to exercise a priestly function that is sacrificial, 
The analogy will be extrinsic and the priesthood of the laity a met- 
aphor if the separation does not imply a real consecration and if the 
sacrifice offered by Christians is something other than the sacrifice 
of the Mass. We have already seen that the layman is separated 
from the rest of mankind and consecrated in a special manner to 
liturgical worship by the sacrament of baptism and that his priestly 
dignity is ontologically founded in the characters of baptism and 
confirmation.'® 

On the further question, whether or not the layman actually offers 
the sacrifice of the Mass, Pius XI does not commit himself.'°’ True, 
the layman is exhorted to unite himself with Christ as Victim in the 
Eucharistic sacrifice; what is more, the value of the Mass is made de- 
pendent upon the fervor and devotion of this personal self-oblation. 
But Pius XI does not expressly state that the layman actually offers 
the Eucharist. However, what is left unsaid by Pius XI is expressed 
with clarity and eloquence by Pius XII in the Encyclical Mystic 
Cor poris; and in citing the-passage we shall bring our historical survey 


to a close. 


Through the Eucharistic sacrifice Christ our Lord wished to give special evi- 
dence to the faithful of our union among ourselves and with our divine Head, 
marvellous as it is beyond all praise. For here the sacred ministers act in the per- 
son not only of our Savior but of the whole Mystical Body and of everyone of the 
faithful. In this act of sacrifice through the hands of the priest, whose word alone 
has brought the Immaculate Lamb to be present on the altar, the faithful them- 
selves with one desire and one prayer offer It to the Eternal Father—the most 
acceptable Victim of praise and propitiation for the Church’s universal needs.™ 


106 Cf. supra, p. 581 f. 

107 Abbé Lionel Audet ascribes to the present Encyclical this text: “Le devoir de la 
réparation s’impose . . . parce que tous les fidéles sont prétres en Jésus-Christ et avec lui, 
donc aussi hosties comme lui; et le sacrifice de la Messe qui continue et applique le sacr- 
fice du Calvaire doit étre leur sacrifice, non seulement en ce sens qu’ils en profitent et 
qu’ils l’offrent, mais aussi en ce sens qu’ils y sont eux-mémes victimes et matiéres d’obla- 
tion” (Notre participation au sacerdoce du Christ, p. 55). The citation, while faithful to 
the ideas expressed by Pius XI, is not to be found in the Encyclical Miserentissimus Re- 
demptor, although it is quite likely that it is taken from some other of the Pope’s writings 

108 M ystici Corporis, AAS, XXXV_ (1943), 232-33 
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Conclusion 


Centuries before the coming of Christ, God promised through the 
prophet Isaias a new covenant which would be absolute and ever- 
lasting, and fulfilled in a people who would be called ‘‘priests of the 
Lord” and “ministers of our God.” The fulfillment of that promise 
was first proclaimed by St. Peter and realised in whose who, through 
Christ, had become “a chosen generation, a holy nation, a royal 
priesthood.” The Fathers of the Church, commenting on the text 
of fulfillment, found the type of this new priesthood not in the in- 
dividual Israelite nor in the Jews as a people, but in the hierarchical 
priesthood of Aaron. Aaron’s anointing, like the anointing of all 
kings and priests in the Old Law, was the type and the figure of the 
Christian’s anointing by the Holy Spirit in the sacraments of baptism 
and confirmation. And the teaching of the Fathers prepared the way 
for the teaching of St. Thomas and of theologians generally that the 
character of baptism and confirmation, as well as that of orders, are 
varied participations in the priestly character of Christ, from whom 
all priesthood on earth, whether hierarchical or lay, is ultimately 
derived. 

Thus, if we restrict ourselves to the layman’s priestly dignity, we 
must affirm that it is as real as the priesthood of Christ in which he 
shares, and as real as the character which is its ontological foundation. 
In a very real sense, the layman is separated from other men and con- 
secrated to the service of God. The lay-priesthood is not a metaphor. 
However, the term “priesthood,” as applied to the laity, is analogous 
with a twofold analogy. It is analogous to the priesthood of Christ, 
the primary analogue, in whose priesthood the layman shares, and 
it is analogous to the hierarchical priesthood, the secondary analogue, 
on whose priesthood the layman’s priesthood depends. This latter 
refinement is clear from a consideration of the layman’s priestly func- 
tion. 

The function of a priest is twofold: to communicate to men God’s 
truth and God’s life, and to offer to God man’s gift through sacrifice. 
In this twofold mediation, manward and Godward, the layman has 
an active part. Through the apostolate of Catholic Action, he will 
proclaim by word and example the perfections of Him who has called 
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him out of darkness into His marvellous light, and thus acquit him- 
self of his office as mediator of God’s truth. However, the truth that 
he is privileged to bring to men is not a revelation made personally 
to him; rather it is the truth that has been entrusted by Christ to His 
Apostles and their successors in the magisterium. Hence, his aposto- 
late will be subject to the directives of the hierarchy. Secondly, by 
prayer and good works, the layman will dispose others for the recep- 
tion of God’s life, and in two sacraments he will be privileged to 
become the very channel of that life to others. However, since the 
distribution of God’s grace bears an intimate relation to the sacrifice 
of Calvary continued in the sacrifice of the Mass, it is in the Mass 
that we find the layman’s priestly function fully realised; just as in 
that same function of offering sacrifice, we see his essential dependence 
not only on Christ but on the priest in orders. For while it is true that 
each one of the faithful truly offers the Mass, yet without the duly 
ordained priest the priesthood of the faithful would be meaningless; 
for it is the priest alone who consecrates. To cite the words of Pius 
XII, it is “his word alone that has brought the Immaculate Lamb to 
be present on the altar.’’ And even in the oblation of the Victim, 
which belongs to the whole Church, it is only the priest in orders who 
immediately posits the liturgical act. In the words of the same 
Pontiff, the faithful offer ‘through the hands of the priest.”’ 
Nevertheless, though mediate and dependent upon the priesthood 
of orders, the layman’s priestly dignity and function are real, and in 
him is verified the proper concept of priesthood. Throughout this 
paper we have purposely avoided defining the term priesthood. We 
felt that such a definition should be arrived at inductively rather 
than formulated as a starting point for discussion. In conformity, 
however, with what we have seen of the reality of the layman’s dignity 
and function, we would suggest that the formal concept of priesthood 
should be wide enough to include all who actually share in the priest- 
hood of Christ. Restricting ourselves, then, to the concept of priest- 
hood in the present economy, and stressing its essential element, which 
is to offer sacrifice, we would say that a priest is one who has been con- 
secrated by God to offer the Eucharistic sacrifice. This definition 
will be verified principally of Christ, who is the Priest par excellence 
of our sacrifice; secondarily of the priest in orders, who, through the 
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power of consecration alone makes possible that sacrifice; and thirdly 
of the lay priest, who, through the anointing of baptism and the 
profession of the Catholic faith, concurs, although mediately, in its 
external oblation. 

Now when we say that the formal or proper concept of priesthood 
is verified in the layman, it does not follow that it will be proper at 
all times to refer to the layman as priest without qualification. For 
here there is a question of usage and propriety. In the early Church 
the Apostles and the immediate succesors of the Apostles were ap- 
parently not called priests,!°* even though they above all others 
continued in all its fulness the priestly ministry of Christ. Again, 
when the term “‘priest’’ was applied to the hierarchy it was reserved 
for a time to the bishop, although the simple presbyter actually cele- 
brated the Eucharist and administered the sacrament of penance- 
functions which are surely sacerdotal. Today, however, and at least 
from the time of St. Augustine, only the duly ordained are “properly 
called priests in the Church of God.’’"° Nevertheless, the layman 
should be made conscious at all times of his priestly dignity, and 
where the context and propriety warrant, we should rejoice to see 
verified of him the prophecy made by Isaias: “But you shall be 
called the priests of the Lord’’ (Isai. 61:6). 


8 Cf. J. A. Jungmann, “. |, icturgicel Worship (Pustet, 1941), p. 32. 
10 Cf. supra, p. 583. 
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Bisa the Christian centuries historical studies of the concept 
of the Church, or more specifically the extent of the membership in 
the Church, have revealed that very frequently sinners have been 
excluded from the Church in general, or in particular from the Church 
considered as the Mystical Body of Christ. It was the preponderant 
teaching among the early Scholastics that sin—of course, mortal sin— 
separated from the Mystical Body of Christ the individual committing 
it, although he remained in the unity of the juridical body of the 
Church.' St. Bonaventure is a good representative of the golden per- 
iod of Scholasticism; not infrequently he excludes sinners from the 
Church viewed principally as the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In the later Scholastic period Thomas (Waldensis) Netter (1375- 
1430)° distinguishes a twofold Church: the one is invisible, for it is 
composed only of the just and predestined, and constitutes the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ; the other is visible, for it is formed of the universal 
body of men, even sinners, adhering visibly to the Church.‘ Again, 

'Cf. A. Landgraf, “‘Siinde und Trennung von der Kirche in der Friihscholastik,” 
Scholastik, V (1930), 246. 

? Thus, St. Bonaventure denies sinners a place in the corpus Christi or membership with 
Christ; e.g., IJ Sent., 32, 1, 1, fund. 4 (Opera Omnia, ed. Ad Claras Aquas, II, 
760): “‘“Membrum Christi quis esse potest, quamdiu manet in peccato mortali?” Cf. 
IV Sent., 12, 2, 1, 2, fund. 1 (IV, 291); JV Sent., 9, 1, 2, arg. 1 and ad Im (TV, 203); III 
Sent., 28, un., 3 ad 4m (III, 628); 7V Sent., 9, 2, 1, concl. (IV, 207). At other times the 
same Bonaventure excludes them from the Church without specifying under which aspect 
he considers the Church; thus, /V Sent., 45, 2, 2, arg. pro neg. 4 (IV, 945): “‘Iste peccator 
non est membrum Ecclesiae.” Evidently he means in this case the visible, juridical 
Church, for elsewhere he admits that sinners are in the Church; e.g., 17 Sent., 29, dub. II 
(II, 709); “Et nos videamus [Deum] peccatores sustinere intra Ecclesiam.” Cf. D. 
Culhane, De Corpore M ystico Doctrina Sera phici (Mundelein, 1934), pp. 36 ff 

*> Cf. H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius (3 ed.; Oeniponte, 1906), II, 817-18; Zimmer- 
man, onumenta Histor. Carmel. (Lerins, 1907), I, 442 

* Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesiae Catholicae, Lib. I, art. 2, cc. XT, XXVIIL 
This distinction of Thomas Netter was refuted by Antonius de Corduba (1578) as un- 
orthodox and as savoring of the Lutheran doctrine on a visible and invisible Church. 
Opera in V Libros Digesta (Venetiis, 1569—Toledo, 1570), Lib. IV, fol. 255-56. 
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Cardinal John Torquemada (Turrecremata) (1388-1468),° a contem- 
porary of the Carmelite Thomas Netter, draws a line of demarcation 
between those who constitute the Church in its empirical form and 
those who constitute the Mystical Body of Christ. The reason for this 
distinction is precisely sinners, for sinners adhering to the Churca are 
in the Church and, so far as they can, constitute the Church. They 
participate in the same rites and sacraments; they confess the one faith; 
they belong to one and the same religious society with the faithful who 
are just in a theological sense. But these sinners, Cardinal Torque- 
mada asserts, are not truly members of the Body of Christ;’ in fact, 
being dead members, they are not, in a full and true sense, even 
members of the Church considered as an empirical society. Hence 
the distinction which the Cardinal makes between those belonging to 
the unity of the Church and those participating in the unity of the body 
of the Church or Christ.* 

The same distinction, under divers phraseologies, prevails in the 
writings of the ecclesiologists of the sixteenth century. A few examples 
oi the more influential names will suffice. Stapleton asserts a twofold 

nity of the Church or a twofold society in the Church: the one formed 
» the just exclusively, the other composed of the just and sinners com- 
hinet* The same antinomy is reflected in Cardinal Hosius’ dis- 
ct between being a membrum Christi, i.e., through faith and 
char:ty, and being in Christi Corpore Ecclesia, which is equivalent to 

' Cf. H. Hurter, op. cit., II, 880-84. 

® Summa dz Ecclesia (Venetiis, 1561), Lib. 1, fol. 7 (fac. 2)-fol. 8 (fac. 1). 

7 Ibid., c. 8, fol. 10 (fac. 2). 

§ Ibid., c. 57, fol. 69 (fac. 1): ““Homines fideles peccatores pertinent aliquomodo a2 
unitatem Ecclesiae inquantum continuantur ei per fidem, quae est unitas materialis, non 
tamen possunt dici membra proprie, sicut nec membrum mortuum nisi aequivoce.” Cf. 
also ibid., fol. 68 (fac. 2), fol. 69 (fac. 1). In this he follows the distinction of St. Thomas, 
Sum. Theol., U1, q. 8,a.3 ad 2m. Gregorius de Valentia, in his Commentaria Theologica, 
III (Ingolstadii, 1603), disp. 1, q, 1, col. 166, calls this teaching of St. Thomas “recepta 
theologorum sententia.” 

* Ibid., c. 57, fol. 69 (fac. 1): “Ad unionem corporis mystici sive ecclesiae numquam 
proprie pertinent existentes in peccato mortali, tamen refert dicere unitatem ecclesiae et 
corporis ecclesiae. In unitate enim ecclesiae sunt boni et mali, dummodo habeant rectam 
fidem. . . . Unitas vero corporis non est nisi per fidem formatam charitate. Secundum ergo 
propriam rationem corporis mali non sunt de corpore Ecclesiae, quamvis sint de ecclesia.” 

” Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Methodica (Parisiis, 1582), Controv. 
I, lib. I, c. 8, p. 11. 
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membrum Ecclesiae and is predicated of sinners." 
ogist of this century, St. Robert Bellarmine, in his well-known classi- 
fication of those who belong to the corpus Ecclesiae and those who 
belong to the anima Ecclesiae, gives expression to the inclusion and 
exclusion of sinners from one and the same Church under different 
aspects.” 

It is not maintained that precisely the enumerated authors of the 
sixteenth century denied inherence to sinners in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. There have been such writers in this period. But the 
examples have been adduced to indicate the problem and the various 
attempts at solving it." 

This antinomy of the inclusion and exclusion of sinners from one and 
the same Church has its roots deeply and copiously implanted in the 
voluminous works of St. Augustine. This great African bishop has 
profoundly influenced the ecclesiology of the Fathers, the Scholastics, 
and the theologians of the sixteenth century who had to cope with the 
same problems he faced when he wrote against the Donatist separation 
St. Augustine merited not only the appellation of Doctor 
Modern treatises on the 


in Africa. 
gratiae but also the title of Doctor Ecclesiae. 
Church are founded, to a great extent, on the matter and terminologies 
which he developed and contributed to the fund of religious knowledge. 


" Cf. Confessio Catholicae Fidei Christiana, c. 20 (Opera Omnia {Coloniae, 1584]), I, 42; 
Confutatio, Lib. III (ibid., 1, 537). Cf. G. M. Grabka, Cardinalis Hosii Doctrina de 
Cor pere Christi Mystico (Washington, D. C., 1945), pp. 253 ff.; L. Bernacki, La doctrine de 
VEglise chez le Cardinal Hosius (Paris, 1936), pp. 120 ff.; J. Smoczyiiski, Eklesjologia 
Stanistawa Hozjusza (Pelplin, 1937), p. 86. 

2 De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, 111, 2 (Opera Omnia |Neapoli, 1857]), II, 
Cf. J. de la Serviére, La théologie de Bellarmin (Paris, 1909), p. 170 

‘8 That this was a problem of the sixteenth century is indicated by the fact that Bar- 
tholomeus Medina was able to classify the opinions of authors of this century into three 
Quidam in hac opinione 


- 
‘ 


wn 


categories: ‘In hac quaestione explicanda video variare Doctores 
existunt, peccatores charitate vacuos licet fidelium formam retineant, non esse Ecclesiae, 
aut Christi membra, bene autem possunt dici partes Ecclesiae. In hac sententia fuit 
et Doctissimus Cano, quam sententiam, ut audio, sequuntur vir 


Alii vero dicunt peccatores charitate vacuos esse membra 


Turrecremata 
docti nostrae tempestatis 
Christi in potentia, et secundum quid, quorum sententiae videtur hoc in loco D. Thomas 
Sunt qui dicant, quod peccatores et mali sunt membra corporis Christi hetero- 


favere 
(Expositio in Tertiam D. 


genea, id est, alterius rationis ac spiritus, quam boni 

Thomae Partem, quaest, 8, art. 3 [Venetiis, 1590], p. 143) 
“Cf. J. Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes (4e éd.; Paris, 1912), pp. 387-388; P. Battifol, 

Le catholicisme de saint Augustin (4e éd.; Paris, 1929), p. 256-66 
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Now, in the matter at hand, it is evident that the writings of St. 
Augustine abound in a twofold series of statements about the, relation 
of sinners to the Church. If words alone and their apparent meaning 
were taken into consideration without a more thorough examination, 
we would be inclined to judge them contradictory. For one chain of 
testimonies, strong in each link, includes sinners in the Church; the 
other chain, consisting of no less emphatic and repeated assertions, 
excludes them from the Church. What is still more remarkable, how- 
ever, is the fact that the links of these chains have been forged and 
welded as arguments to fetter the same foe. The fray with the Dona- 
tists gave St. Augustine occasion for both. Is it not natural, therefore, 
that any mind having some sense for the genius of St. Augustine would 
expect to be able to conciliate or coordinate into a systematic presenta- 
tion these seemingly discrepant claims? 


The More Obvious Meaning of Church 


Before embarking upon an investigation of this ecclesiological 
problem, it will be well to bear in mind St. Augustine’s concept of the 
Church and his meaning of sin and sinner. The Church of St. Augus- 
tine has a twofold aspect: 

1) It is a Church of sacramental rites, a hierarchical order, and a 
social structure. The Catholica is portrayed in its historical, geo- 
graphical, visible form characterized by various manifest traits through 
which the true assembly of God may be recognized and discerned from 
false religious congregations. External elements as visible bonds are 
essential to the concept of the Church. In fact, St. Augustine main- 
tains that no religion, true or false, is possible without externa! rites and 
visible observances. 

2) It is a Church of the Holy Ghost and of grace; it is a Church of 
faith, hope, and charity; it is a Church of internal, spiritual life. St. 
Augustine, the Fathers, and the Scholastics called this aspect of the 
Church primarily the Body of Christ or the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This spiritual life of the individual member in the Body of Christ or of 
all the members corporately taken was as real an entity to St. Augus- 
tine as the life of the human body animated by the soul." 


* Cf. S. J. Grabowski, “St. Augustine and the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VII (1946), 72 ff. 
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It must be borne in mind that these two views of the Church are but 
two aspects of a single but complex and elastic idea of one and the 
same Church. In other words, the extension of the Church considered 
as an empirical society is identical and coincidental with the Church 
viewed as the Mystical Body of Christ. The members that are in the 
empirical society are also in the Mystical Body, although their manner 
of inherence vastly differs. There is no justification for ascribing to 
St. Augustine a division into a visible and invisible Church as two, at 
least partially separable and distinct entities. 


Division of Sin 


St. Augustine distinguishes clearly enough between sin andsin. The 
basic division of sins is between those that deprive man of, or separate 
him from, the kingdom of God and those that do not. St. Augustine 
accepts and expounds the sins enumerated by St. Paul as depriving 
man of God’s kingdom. These sins divest the soul of its spiritual life 
and at the same time of its living membership in the corporate life of 
the Body of Christ." In opposition to this death-bringing category of 
sins there are the many and more frequent transgressions which are 
called by the Bishop of Hippo the lesser, venial, or daily sins. These 
are said to creep into the soul because of human frailty and are remedia- 
ble through fasting, almsgiving, and prayer.'? We cannot be free from 
these sins; they do not extinguish the spiritual life of the soul, nor do 
they deprive us of life everlasting.'* Such is the nature and effect of 
light and grievous sins relative to the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the doctrine of St. Augustine.'® 

We shall consider St. Augustine’s doctrine on sinners in the Church 
under the following headings: (1) the relation of sinners to the juridical 

% Such death-bringing sins are called graviora peccata (Sermo 83, 10 [PL XXXVIII, 


512]), magna, majora scelera (Sermo 9, 11, 18 [PL XX XVIII, 88}) 


1 Such sins are called by St. Augustine venialia, minula, modica, quotidiana: “Si quae 
delectationes saeculi subrepunt in animam; exercete vos in misericordia, exercete vos in 
His enim purgantur quotidiana peccata, quae non 


eleemosynis, in jejuniis, in orationibus 
Noli illa contemnere, 


possunt nisi subrepere in animam, propter fragilitatem humanam 
quia minora sunt; sed time, quia plura sunt” (sbid., 17 
* De spir. et lit., 28, 48 (PL XLIV, 230): “Sicut enim non impediunt a vita aeterna 


justum quaedam peccata venialia, sine quibus haec vita non ducitur. .. .” 
Cf. S. J. Grabowski, ““The Holy Ghost in the Mystical Body of Christ according to 


St. Augustine,” THeoLocicaL Stupies, VI (1945), 66-67 
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Church; (2) the exclusion of sinners from the Body of Christ; (3) the 
inclusion of sinners in the Body of Christ; (4) the exclusion of sinner: 
from the celestial Body of Christ or from the celestial Church. 


I. RELATION OF SINNERS TO THE JURIDICAL CHURCH 


When the Church is considered under the aspect of a society, sinners 
are defended strenuously as being in it and consequently in a way con- 
stituting a part of it. This becomes apparent from the often repeated 
arguments and the direct and peremptory phraseology employed in the 
whole controversy with the Donatists. For it was with them that the 
whole problem of the existence of sin and sinners in the Church was 
vehemently disputed.”° 

The Donatists, fellow countrymen of St. Augustine, separated them- 
selves from the Catholic Church under the pretext that ‘‘on account of 
the crimes (crimina) of Cecilian, the Church of Christ perished . . . it 
remained in the African faction of Donatus, but in other parts of the 
world became extinct, as it were, through contagion of communion.’ 
The sin with which Cecilian, Bishop of Carthage, was charged was the 
so-called crimen traditionis, the real perpetration of which would have 
rendered him a grievous delinquent in the eyes of the primitive 
Church.” St. Augustine defends the person of the bishop, vindicating 
him from the accusation; more than this, even if the supposed crime 
were true, he denies the conclusion drawn by the Donatists that it 
would have corrupted and extinguished the Church of Christ. 

The imputation of this personal and single sin of the Catholic Bishop 
of Carthage to the whole Church was the hinge of the entire contro- 
versy. Yet, it was not merely an individual case; it involved a far- 

*Cfi. P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l'Afrique du nord (Paris, 1900-1923), VII 
(1923), S. Augustin et le donatisme; Battifol. op. cit., pp. 125-348; Tixeront, op. cit., I, 
384 ff 

" De haer. 69 (PL XLII, 43); see also Ep. 93, 10, 37 (PL XXNTIT, 359; CSEL 34, 11, 
481-82); Ep. 105, 1, 2 (PL XXXIII, 396; CSEL 34, II, 596). 

= The Donatist schism originated in Africa during the persecution of Diocletian in the 
year 311. A party of fanatical Christians led by a certain Donatus, bishop of Numedia, 
reused to acknowledge Cecilian, the lawfully consecrated bishop of Carthage, under the 
pretext that the latter received his episcopal order from the hands of “‘traditores,”’ i-e., 
ishops who betrayed the sacred books into the hands of pagan persecutors. In place of 
Cecilian, Donatus consecrated a certain Majorinus, and later succeeded him. By his 


ratorical powers, Donatus contributed most to the establishment and expansion of the 
schism, so that he has given his name to the faction. 
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reaching principle, a momentous doctrine whereby every sin which 
could be classed in the same category of grievousness would be incom- 
patible with the Church of Christ. It was primarily a question of 
membership in the Church, but at bottom the very nature of the 
Church was involved in the controversy. 

According to the Donatists, the holiness of the Church of Christ 
brooks no admixture of sin; the sinner as bad leaven is the cause of the 
contamination of the whole mass. St. Augustine, on the other hand, 
professes and defends, with emphasis and vehemence, the doctrine that 
no sin excludes the transgressor from the Church or compels his expul- 
sion. This he does, basing himself on exhaustive scriptural and tradi- 
tional evidence, with a perspicacity and thoroughness which are indica- 
tive of his brilliant apologetic powers and of his zeal in defense of the 
Church. It lies, I believe, on the surface of the matter that, in this 
dispute about whether sinners belong to the Church or not, the notion, 
or rather the aspect of the Church which comes to the foreground is 
that of the Church which is visible and social.”* 

A word may be added here about the sort of sin involved in the 
If the nature of the sin is determined, then so is 


Donatist disputes. 
Sin was involved in the 


the kind of sinner, for these are correlative. 
controversies of two great heretical factions against whom St. Augus- 
tine wrote many of his works. Not much is necessary, however, to 
persuade us that the sin of the Pelagian is not the sin of the Donatist, 
when the inclusion or exclusion of a member is involved on account of 
that sin. The sin spoken of in the controversy with the former group 
is the sin to which even the just man is subject without passing to the 
state of the unjust upon its commission.* The sin involved in the 
controversy with the Donatists is usually called a crimen, a sin, that is, 
This is easily deduced from the history of the con- 
His frequent 


of a lethal nature. 
troversy as well as from the arguments employed 


* Cf. P. Battifol, op. cit., pp. 260-61 

*F. Hiinnermann, Die Busslehre des hl. Augustinus (Forschungen zur christlichen 
Literatur und Dogmengeschichte, XII, 1 {[Paderborn, 1914]), p. 5: “Augustin geht nicht 
so weit wie die Donatisten, welche den Siinder auch von der aiisseren Kirchengemeinschaft 
getrennt wissen wollten.” 

% De pecc. mer., 11, 13, 18 (PL XLIV, 162; CSEL 60, 92); Contra duas epist. Pel., TM, 
5.15 (PL XLIV, 599; CSEL 60, 503-4); De perf. just. hominis, 15, 35 (PL XLIV, 310; 
CSEL 42, 36). Cf. E. J. Carney, The Doctrine of St. Augustine on Sanctity (Washington, 


1945), pp. 43-45 
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recourse to the itemized catalogue of St. Paul containing sins which 
exclude from the kingdom of God is sufficient evidence of St. Augus- 
tine’s consciousness of the enormous difference between a “daily’’ and 
a “lethal’”’ sin. 


Scriptural Testimonies 


Sacred Scripture furnishes St. Augustine with his most potent argu- 
ments against the Donatists to show that sinners remain a part of the 
Church. Accordingly, he asserts that “there come to mind from the 
Scriptures those likenesses, divine presages and most certain examples, 
by which it has been proved and foretold that the wicked would be 
mixed in the Church with the good until the end of the world and to 
the time of judgement.’’** The allusion is to texts from both the Old 
and the New Testament. 

In the Old Testament are found some striking images which he 
adopts as arguments for the conteniporaneous existence of the good and 
the evil in the same Church. The ark of Noe, which was an image of 
the future Church, contained clean and unclean animals;*’ from that 
same ark a raven was sent forth, and also a dove. In these animals of 
two different classes and in these two types of birds St. Augustine sees 
an indication of the existence of two diverse classes of men, the good 
and the bad, in the Church. Another type of the Church is represented 
by Rebecca,** who carried two dissenting sons in her womb, one of 
whom merited to be loved, the other to be rejected. The Church is 
also now in a state of travail, carrying within her such as will be loved 
and such as will be despised when the time will come to be born to the 
celestial Church and to separate the wicked from the good. From the 
Canticle of Canticles*® there is the simile of the lily and the thorns. 
The lily is typical of that portion of the Church which consists of the 
good; the thorns typify the wicked. The latter are called daughters 
because they belong to the people of God, that is, to the Church, and 
are called thorns on account of their sinful unworthiness. 

In the New Testament the arguments are taken especially from the 

* De fide et oper.,5,7(PL XL, 201; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 42). 

“Gen. 8:6-9; Cf. St. Augustine, Ep. 108, 7, 10 (PL XXXIII, 417; CSEL 34, 
IT, 633-34). 

#8 Gen. 25:22-23 


* 2:2; Cf. St. Augustine, Ep. 93, 9, 28 (PL XXXIII, 335; CSEL 34, I, 472-73). 
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contents of the parables and figures used by Jesus Christ. Many of 
these are prophetical of the coexistence of the bad and the good in the 
Church until the end of its temporal existence. The purpose of the 
predictions in the parables was to warn and comfort us, so that the 
existence of wicked men in the true Church of Christ might not be a 
stumbling-block to the good and to those that seek the truth. The 
figures most frequently appealed to by St. Augustine, under which this 
truth is portrayed, are the following: 

a) Wheat and chaff*°—The grain is significative of the good; there 
is an analogy between sinners and straw. The Church is the field on 
which both of these grow. A part of the chaff is carried off the field 
by gusts of wind; the rest remains on the field until the end, when it is 
gleaned from the field by servants. St. Augustine’s interpretation is 
this: Part of the wicked leave the Church to betake themselves to 
heretical and schismatical factions; such quit the unity of the Church, 
and in consequence are no longer members of the Church. The other 
part of the wicked persevere in the unity of the Church until the end 
of their lives; such are reputed members of the Church as long as they 
remain in its unity. There is one difference, however, between these 
two fields to which our attention is called; namely, in the earthly field 
any kind of conversion from chaff into grain is impossible, whereas in 
the field of the Church, during its temporal existence, that which was 
wheat may turn into chaff, and that which was chaff may become 
wheat 

b) The wheat and the cockle."—This parable is similar in content 
to the former one. The cockle, that is, wicked men, is permitted to 
grow until the harvest, that is, until the time for God’s judgment. 
Then only shall the separation take place; then only shall the Church 
be constituted of the good alone. ‘Other is the condition of the field, 
and other the peace of the barn.’ And, as has been noted regarding 
the previous comparison, so here there is this consolation that in the 

” Mt 3:12; Cf. St. Augustine, Contra litt. Petil., 11, 78, 174 (PL XLII, 312; CSEL 52 
108); Contra Crescon., U1, 35, 39 (PL XLII, 517; CSEL 52, 447); De bapt. contra Donat 
1, 17, 26 (PL XLII, 123); idid., VII, 99 (PL XLII, 241; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig 
370-71 
Mt 13:24 ff.; Cf. St. Augustine, De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 9, 13 (PL XLIII, 163 


CSEL 51, 237 
Sermo 47,5,6(PL XXXVIII, 298 
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Church’s fields the conversion from cockle into wheat is possible, a 
thing not feasible in the type.* Therefore, just as it is prohibited to 
eradicate the tares from the field before harvest time, so also it is not 
permitted to cast the sinner out of the Church because he has more 
favorable chances for conversion if he remains in the unity of the 
Church’s sacraments. For the Holy Ghost, who remits sins in the 
sacrament of penance, is confined to the Church as the soul of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Hence to the Church alone is confided the 
remission of sins. 

c) The fish-net and the double draught of fishes.*—St. Augustine 
compares the present state of the Church in this world and its future 
condition in the world to come to two fishing episodes described in 
detail in the Gospels. In the first, all kinds of fish were caught. In 
fact, the load was so great that the strings of the net gave way, so that 
a part of the prey was able to free itself from the net, whilst all the rest, 
good fish and bad, were drawn to the shore. Here Augustine sees an 
image of the present condition of the Church.* That portion which 
frees itself from the draw-net is representative of heretics and schismat- 
ics who separate themselves from the unity of the Church; the good 
and the bad fish that remain in the one net are representative of the 
good and the bad in the one Church, where they shall remain until the 
separation takes place on the shores of eternity. In the second fish- 
ing, which took place after the resurrection, only good and large fishes 
were caught by the Apostles. They were told to cast their net to the 
right, signifying thereby a draught only of good fish. Similarly, after 
the resurrection of all men, only the good will form the Church.” 
These biblical narratives are not to be separated from the parable of 
the fishing-net, to which they are so similar in subject and object.** 

* Ouaest. in Mt., 12,4 (PL XXXV, 1371); Sermo (Caillau et Saint Yves, 2, 5), Morin, 
Aug. Ser., p. 250. 

*L 5:1-10; J 21:1-12; Cf., for example, Ep. 93, 9, 34 (PL XXXIII, 338; CSEL 34, 
IT, 480) 

* In Io. Ev. tr. 122, 7 (PL XXXV, 1962). Cf. Marie Comeau, Saint Augustin exégéte 
du quatriéme Evangile (Paris, 1930), p. 154. 

* Sermo 252, 4, 4 (PL XXXVIII, 1174): “Omnes mali (haeretici et schismatici) exeunt. 
Non quidem exeunt, nisi mali: remanent autem et boni et mali. Nam unde perducitur ad 
litus cum piscibus et bonis et malis, de qua in parabola locutus est Dominus?” 


* In Io. Ev. tr. 122, 7(/PL XXXV, 1962). 
** Mt 13:47-S0; cf. De consensu evang., IV, 9, 10 (CSEL 43, I, 410). 
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d) The sheep and the goats.**—-There are good and bad spiritual 
pastors administering to the flock of faithful in the Church; but also 
mixed among the flock of sheep are goats.*° Sheep typify the good, 
whereas goats symbolize the sinners in the Church. Just as goats graze 
on common pastures and are led by the same pastors as the sheep, so 
the wicked in the Church enjoy the same ministry as the good and per- 
tain to the same unity. In due time, however, the goats will be sepa- 
rated from the flock; that is, the sinners from the Church of Christ. 
The goats will be cast to the left for damnation, while the sheep will find 
their place to the right to form the Church in eternity.” 

e) The two cities—Augustine portrays all mankind as being divided 
into two spiritually distinct camps or diverse societies. He designates 
them as the two cities. The name ‘‘city” is applied to an aggregation 
of men united by their love and the possession of a common object. 
The object that is loved, or the kind of love which is determined by the 
cherished object, determines the kind of people, or the kind of city. To 
use St. Augustine’s words: ‘“To determine the nature of a people, see 
what things it loves.’** But that which is pursued or loved bya 
society is the common end, for the attaining of which the members of 
that society have banded themselves together. The end which is 
sought by every society, whatever be its nature, is peace. 

Now, peace in an individual as well as in a society, is dependent upon, 
and is the result of, order. So far as a society is concerned, it is neces- 

39 Mt 25:32; Cf. St. Augustine, Sermo 47, 5, 6 (PL XXXVIII, 298). 

© Ep. 208, 3 (PL X XXIII, 951; CSEL 57, ed. Al. Goldbacher, IV, 344): “Sicut autem 
sunt pastores boni et mali, sic etiam in ipsis gregibus sunt et boni et mali.” 

"| Sermo 47, 5,6 (PL XXXVIII, 298): “Quid hic faciunt hirci in grege Dei? In eisdem 


pascuis, in eisdem fontibus, et hirci tamen sinistrae destinati dextris miscentur et prius 
tolerantur qui separabuntur; et hic exercetur ovium patientia ad similitudinem patientiae 
Dei.” 

2 De civ. Dei, XIX, 24 (PL XLI, 655): “Populus est coetus multitudinis rationalis, 
rerum quas diligit concordi communione sociatus: profecto ut videatur qualis quisque 
populus sit, illa sunt intuenda quae diligit. Quaecumque tamen diligat, si coetus est 
multitudinis, non pecorum, sed rationalium creaturarum, et eorum quae diligit concordi 
communione sociatus est, non absurde populus nuncupatur; tanto utique melior, quanto in 
melioribus; tantoque deterior, quanto est in deterioribus concors.” Cf. E. Gilson, /néro- 
duction al’ Gude de saint Augustin (2e éd.; Paris, 1943), p. 228 

Cf. S. Bross, “Idea Pokoju u Sw. Augustyna i jej Wptyw na Sredniowiecze,” in Sw 
Augustyn (Poznan, 1930), p. 12; H. X. Arquilliére, “Observations sur |’ Augustinisme 


politique,” Revue de philosophie, I (1930), 545. 
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sary in the pursuance of a common end by many that each member 
assume his own place in that society and perform his part in the manner 
in which it is to be accomplished. There must be harmony and coordi- 
nation; there must be those who order and those who obey. The peace 
of the Christian city, therefore, is the fellowship of perfect order and 
true harmony in the enjoyment of God and of one another in God.“ 

The body’s peace therefore is an orderly disposal of the parts thereof; the 
unreasonable soul’s, an ordered control of the appetites thereof; the reasonable 
soul’s, a true harmony between knowledge and performance; that of body and 
soul alike, a temperate and undiseased habit of nature in the whole creature. 
The peace of mortal man with immortal God is an orderly obedience unto His 
eternal law performed in faith. Peace of man and man is a mutual concord; 
peace of a family, an orderly rule and subjection amongst the parts thereof; peace 
of a city, an orderly command and obedience amongst the citizens; peace of God’s 
city, a most orderly coherence in God and fruition of God; peace of all things is 
a well disposed order.* 

Since there are two orders relative to man as an individual and as a 
social being—the one referring to the body, the other to grace—there 
are two types of peace. There are, consequently, two societies, two 
universal cities, each striving for its proper peace. Fundamentally, 
each order is differentiated and manifested by the love which reaches 
out for, or the will which follows up, its particular object. The old 
man, the carnal man, the terrestrial man desires, seeks, loves the tem- 
poral; all men having the same object are banded together by the ter- 
restrial love of it. They form the society of the earthly, the civitas 
terrena. The new man, regenerated by grace, the spiritual man, the 
heavenly man having God as his object and his fellowman in God is 
bound by that love into a society of the good, a civitas Dei. The kind 
of love, therefore, is the ultimate principle of the division into two 
societies. 

“ De civ. Dei, XIX, 13, 1, (PL XLI, 640; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 376-77): “Pax civitatis: 
ordinata imperandi atque obediendi concordia civium. Pax coelestis civitatis, ordi- 
natissima et concordissima societas fruendi Deo et invicem in Deo. Pax omnium rerum, 
tranquillitas ordinis. Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique tribuens 
dispositio.”” 

* Loc. cil.; quotation from J. Healey’s translation of the City of God (London, 1945), 
IT, 249 

“ De Gen. ad lit., XI, 15, 20 (PL XXXIV, 437); Enar. in Ps. 64, 2 (PL XXXVI, 773); 
De civ. Dei, XV, 1, 1 (PL XLI, 437). 
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In a pejorative sense, under the image of two universal common. 
wealths Augustine portrays two camps of men constituting by their 
divergent loves and lives two distinct societies, of which the one with 
the good pertains to Christ, the other with the wicked, to the devil, 
All humanity is but one society and should be one so far as its final 
destination and the means of attaining it are concerned; there js 
a supreme order and a veritable peace requiring God, without which 
every other order and peace is futile.*?. The civitas sanctorum and the 
civitas iniqguorum, however, are not yet separated in such a manner that 
those who will in due time, or ought to, pertain to the one or the other 
city are already visible members of the one or other society. For the 
present they are and will remain intermingled until the segregation 
takes place on the day of judgment.‘ 

Sinners in the Juridical Church 

The question of the existence of sinners in the Church is determined 
for St. Augustine by the authority of the Scriptures, in which the 
doctrine is forcefully and unequivocally taught by Jesus Christ. It is 
also a matter of practical tradition accepted by the universal Church 
that sinners are within her fold. But St. Augustine abounds in pro- 
nouncements of his own, in which he asserts the coexistence of the 
wicked with the good in the Church. These statements are often con- 
nected with an explanation of the manner in which these sinners adhere 
to the Church, or at least tend to qualify that adherence. It will suffice 
to cite only a few of the expressions with which he asserts the fact of the 
inherence of sinners in the Church. He maintains that “‘in the 

@ De civ. Dei, XIX, 23, 5 (PL XLI, 655): “Quapropter ubi non est ista justitia, ut 
secundum suam gratiam civitati obedienti Deus imperet unus et summus, ne cuiquam 
sacrificet, nisi tantum sibi; et per hoc in omnibus hominibus ad eamdem civitatem 
pertinentibus atque obedientibus Deo, animus etiam corpori, atque ratio vitiis, ordine 
legitimo fideliter imperet; ut quemadmodum justus unus, ita coetus populusque justorum 
vivat ex fide, quae operatur per dilectionem, qua homo diligit Deum, sicut diligendus est 
Deus, et proximum sicut semetipsum: ubi ergo non est ista justitia profecto non est coetus 
hominum juris consensu et utilitatis communione sociatus. Quod si non est, utique populus 
non est, si vera est haec populi definitio. Ergo nec respublica est, quia res populi non est, 


ubi ipse populus non est.” 

8 De catech. rudib., 19, 31 (PL XL, 333): “duae itaque civitates, una iniquorum, altera 
sanctorum, ab initio generis humani usque in finem saeculi perducuntur, nunc permixta 
corporibus, sed voluntatibus separatae, in die judicii etiam corpore separandae.” Cf. Dt 
Gen. ad lit., XI, 15, 20 (PL XXXIV, 437). 
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Catholic Church itself there are evil living men,’’*® that such ‘“‘are 
wicked Christians, the more injurious as (they are) internal enemies,’’®° 
and that they are believers who are called but are not chosen." 

These assertions lead us to the particular aspect of the Church which 
the great Doctor has in mind when he pronounces his teaching on the 
place of sinners in the Church. The very terms or expressions 
employed by him when speaking of sinners and their relation to the 
Church bring out with perfect clarity the aspect under which he views 
the Church in such instances. He maintains sinners to be in gremio 
Ecclesiae,” to be contained iisdem conventiculis,* to be mingled with the 
good in ipsa intus Ecclesiae,™ to be in one and the same congregatione.* 
These and similar expressions leave no doubt that it is the unity of the 
ecclesiastical, social communion or of the Catholic, visible com- 
munion*’ that is meant. 

In the use of these and similar expressions, whenever St. Augustine 
defends the membership of sinners in the Church, it can almost 
instinctively be felt how he avoids and recoils from pronouncements 
and phraseology which would bring them into relationship with the 
Body of Christ. It is patent that the mind of St. Augustine consist- 
ently has a sense of a definite distinction between the two separate 
concepts, or better, aspects of the nature of the Church. As regards 
sinners, it is the Church in its sacramental and visible organization that 
he envisages as comprehending them, and the nature of which he 
unfolds in this connection. However, this does not mean that sinners 
are so attached to the external Church as to be excluded altogether 
from the Body of Christ; for the present, only this much is maintained 
that the idea of a sinner belonging to the Church evokes primarily and 
rightly in the mind of the Bishop of Hippo the social and visible aspect 
of the Church. 


* De catech. rudib., 37, 55 (PL XL, 347). 

® De fide rerum quae non videntur, 8, II (PL XL, 180). 

§! Sermo 223, I (PL XXXVIII, 1092). 

® Enar. 3 in Ps. 103 (PL XXXVII, 1362). 

* Enar. in Ps. 6,10 (PL XXXVI, 95). 

“ Enar. in Ps. 138, 8 (PL XXXVII, 1693). 

8C.Op. Parm., 3, 3,19 (PL XLII, 97; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 122). 
* Enar. in Ps. 54, 8 (PL XXXVI, 633). 

* Sermo 5,1 (PL XXXVIII, 53). 
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The Manner of their Inherence 


If a further inquiry is made to ascertain what it is precisely tha 
makes sinners members of the visible Church, the answer may easily 
be had from the clear statement made by St. Augustine himself tha 
sinners ‘“‘per sacramentorum communionem unitatisque Ecclesig 
videntur Ecclesiae copulati.’** There are, therefore, two factor 
accounting for membership in the Church conceived as a visible orgap. 
ization: first, the voluntary adherence to Catholic unity and faith, and 





. . ° e = ' 
thereby schismatics and heretics are excluded from the Church: 


secondly, an actual participation in the sacraments of the Church, for 
it would be futile and ludicrous to assert membership in a society but 
no communion with it. 

Communion with the Church, then, is effected through a participa. 
tion in what St. Augustine calls the sacraments. Although the tem 
“sacrament” is to be understood in a more generic or broader sense# 
than the technical term which is applied strictly to certain rites ir 
modern usage, it is to be specifically understood of these also. _ In fact 
the meaning of a sacrament is narrowed down to the sense of Scholasti 


and modern Catholic theologians more in the writings of St. Augustine | 


than in the works of his predecessors.*° The Augustinian sacrament 
encompasses those rites by which a person ostensibly enters into the 
society of the Church, that is, baptism and all other external rites by 
which the social and religious intercommunion of membership is mazi- 
* Ep. 149, 3 (PL XXXIII, 631; CSEL 44, ed. Al. Goldbacher, IIT, 350). 
** Cf. J. de Ghellinck, Pour l'histoire du mot “‘sacramentum’’ (Paris, 1924), p. 16, wher 
he says that the word “sacrament” in St. Augustine’s works “revét une incroyable diversité 


de sens.” 
* H. M. Féret, “ ‘Sacramentum-Res’ dans la langue théologique de saint Augustiz 


Rev. des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXII (1940), 226: “Plus souvent que cha 
ses prédécesseurs le terme sacramentum exprime chez-lui une action mystérieuse, ou u 
rite culture] mystérieux; le symbolisme formant de plus en plus |’elément essentiel de & 
mystére en action.” M. Pontet, L’exégése de Augustin prédicateur (Paris, 1945 
p. 264: “Bref, la réalité, non seulement du sacramental actuel (eau bénite, cendrs 


récitation du Pater), mais du sacrement catholique, nettement défini par conciles & 


Lateran et de Trente, prend de plus en plus corps a travers les sens dispersés que som 

mentum revét dans sa prose. Vraiment l’expression se concentre, lorsqu’il parle @ 

‘sacrement de la source,’ le baptéme, du ‘sacrement de |’autel,’ du ‘sacrement de la tabe 

du Seigneur,’ |’Eucharistic lorsqu’il définit aut chrétiens leur F-vlise comme le lieu ob i | 
] 


accomplissent les “choses divines’ od ils recoivent les sacrements.”’ 
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fested.*' The hierarchical nature of the Church is manifested by the 
rites of order. The great sacrament of unity and church life is the 
Holy Eucharist. It is in relation to this sacrament that the position 
of sinners in regard to the sacramental life of the Church is manifested. 
Augustine says that sinners approach Christ’s altar**—-which signifies 
the reception of the Eucharistic sacrament—and that they receive the 
Body of Christ and call it a sacrament. The participation of the good, 
however, is quite different from that of the wicked.“ It may be said, 
therefore, that participation in the sacrament of the Eucharist is a sign 
of external adherence to the Church as a society, but not always of that 
real internal inherence proper to the living members of the Body of 
Christ. 

We may then say that the presence of a sinner in the Church is an 
external, sacramental (in the sense just explained) attachment to the 
Church, whilst the interior man seems to be untouched. He is in it 
according to body but not according to spirit.* He does not allow 
himself to be reached internally.” He is intermingled among the true 


 Enar. 2 (sermo 3) in Ps. 30, 3 (PL XXXVI, 249): “‘Confusio enim quaedam putatur, 
cum omnes christiani dicuntur, et qui bene vivunt, et qui male vivunt, omnes uno cha- 
ractere signantur, omnes ad unum altare accedunt, omnes eodem baptismo abluuntur, 
omnes eandem orationem dominicam proferunt, omnes iisdem mysteriis celebrandis 
intersunt.” 

® Ep. 87,3 (PL XXXIII, 298; CSEL 34, ed. Al. Goldbacher, II, 399): “si tam multi 
iniqui in uno populo Dei eos, qui eos contestabantur, non fecerunt tales, quales ipsi erant, 
si multitudo illa falsorum fratrum Apostolum Paulum in una cum eis Ecclesia constitutum, 
non fecit sua quaeretem, non quae Jesu Christi; manifestum est non hoc effici hominem, 
quod est malus quisquam, cum quo ad altare Christi acceditur, etiamsi non sit incognitus, 
si tantum non approbetur, et a bona conscientia displicendo separetur.” 

8 Sermo 354, 2 (PL XXXIX, 1563): “‘Corporis ejus sacramentum multi accipiunt; 
sed non omnes qui accipiunt sacramentum, habituri sunt apud eum etiam locum promissum 
membrisejus. Pene quidem sacramentum omnes corpus ejus dicunt, quia omnes in pascuis 
ejus simul pascunt: sed venturus est qui dividat, et alios ponat ad dextram, alios ad 
sinistram.”” 

“F. Hiinnerman, Die Busslehre des hl. Augustinus (Paderborn, 1914), p. 5, remarks 
“Mit dem Ausschluss von der Eucharistie, dem Zeichen der Gemeinschaft und inneren 
Zugehérigkeit zur Kirche, ist auf engste die innere Trennung von der Kirche als dem 
irdischen Gottesreiche verbunden.”” This passage can be judged according to what has 
been said above: the Eucharist is a sign of membership in the Church, but it cannot always 
be a sign of internal union with it. 

® De bapt. contra Donat., 11, 17, 26 (PL XLIII, 123). 

"In lo. Ev. tr. 57, 4 (PL XXXV, 1791): “Sed portantur (peccatores) in crinibus, id 
est, in sacramentis visibilibus tolerantur: nequaquam interiora sensus attingunt.”’ 
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and spiritual members of the Church, to whom, however, by lack of 
disposition he does not pertain, and by whom he is only tolerated ' 
He seems to be side by side with the others, the good members, but ip 
reality is far away from them.** Such a union, therefore, with the 
other members is called by the Bishop of Hippo a corporal, external, 
or apparent union. 

While there is a sacramental union or communion between the good 
and the wicked, the good are in many respects distant from those who 
seem close to them and one with them. For the good hold themselves | 
separate from the wicked by their will,** by a difference of life,” by the 
dissent of heart,’! by a holy desire and affection of the heart,” by the 
heart itself." In a word, this separation is characterized as a spiritual 
separation,” in contradistinction to a corporal separation.” 

The relation between the good and the bad in the Church, which has 
just been described in its character of corporal unity and spiritual sepa- 
ration, is well summarized in what St. Augustine says of Judas and the 
latter’s relation to the other Apostles. He and they were one body, 
and yet they were not one body. 


— 


* Annot. in Job, 38 (PL XXXIV, 873; CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, II, 603); Enar. in P; 
99, 12 (PL XXXVI, 1278). 

8 Enar in Ps. 25,2 (PL XXXVI, 189): “Aliquando quem irridebas adorantem lapides, 
convertitur, et adorat Deum, fortasse religiosius quam tu, qui eum paulo antea irridebas 
Sunt ergo proximi nostri latentes in his hominibus, qui nondum sunt in Ecclesia: et sunt 
longe a nobis latentes in Ecclesia.” 

*° De catech. rudib., 19, 31 (PL XXXVIII, 333): “Duae itaque civitates, una iniquorum, 
altera sanctorum, ab initio . . . nunc permixta corporibus sed voluntatibus separatae, in die 
vero judicii etiam curpore separandae.”’ 

” Ep. 108, 3,10 (PL XXXIII, 410; CSEL 34, ed. Al. Goldbacher, IT. 622): “nec tamen 
ab eis (peccatoribus) corporali segregatione sed vitae dissimilitudine fuisse disjunctum.” / 
™ Enar. in Ps. 24, 21 (PL XXXVI, 187): “innocentes et recti corde non praesentia 
corporali miscentur tantum, sicut mali, sed consensione cordis in ipsa innocentia et rectitu- 

dine adhaerent mihi... .” 

7 Enar in Ps. 64, 2 (PL XXXVI, 774): “‘Etsi adhuc corpore permixti sunt, desiderio 
tamen sancto discernuntur; et propter permixtionem corporalem nondum exierunt 
propter affectum cordis exire coeperunt.” 

™ De quat. vir. char. (PL XLVII, 1128): “Tolerat bonus mala et donec in fine etiam | 
corpore separantur, intus manens, corde non corpore separantur.”’ Cf. Sermo 88, 22 
25 (PL XXXVITI, 553) 

™ Sermo 88, 18 (PL XXXVIII, 549): “Veniet ventilator, qui dividet malos a bonis. 
Erit etiam corporalis separatio, quam modo spiritualis praecedit. A malis corde semper 
disjungimini; ad tempus caute corpore copulamini.” 
De bapt. contra Donat., 11, 17, 26 (PL XLITI, 123). 
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One of you, in number not merit: in appearance, not in virtue; in corporal 
ynion, not in spiritual bonds; one by a union of flesh, not a oneness of heart: 
therefore not one associate who is of us, but one who is to go out from us...; 
according to one consideration he is of us, according to another he is not of us; 
according to the communion of sacraments, he is of us; according to his own sins, 


; . 76 
he is not of us.‘ 


The nature of a purely corporal union, i.e., one which involves a 
spiritual separation, must be interpreted in the light of St. Augustine’s 
whole system of supernatural life and his more intimate conception of 
the Church as the Body of Christ. Corporal union bespeaks, of itself, 
and in the light of the texts in which it is found, an opposition to an 
internal, spiritual union. This internal life is a life by faith, hope, and 
charity. It is the internal life of justice and grace, a life far superior to 
the natural life of the body, for it is a participation of the divine life 
which is infused into the soul by the Holy Ghost. All the individuals 
gifted with this life form in the Church of Christ a corporate body 
having a corporate life and the Holy Ghost as its soul.”’ 

Let us now revert for one moment to the notion of the spiritual sepa- 
ration of the just and the holy in the Church from sinners in the same 
Church. From the study and analysis of the texts in connection with 
which this topic has been treated, it is evident that it is a separation 
of mind and heart, desires and affections from the ways and the persons 
of the wicked. From the tenor of the words it may seem that these 
insinuate but a moral or ethical separation—a separation that is con- 
fined to interior sentiment and exterior practice. It must be re- 
membered, however, that, according to St. Augustine, behavior and 
practice usually correspond to the state of the soul. Hence sinful com- 
portment indicates that the soul is actually not in vital union with God 
and Christ or is effecting a dissolution of such a union. For this reason 


® In Io. Ev. tr. 61, 2 (PL XXXV, 1799): “Unus ex vobis, numero non merito; specie 
non virtute; commixtione corporali, non vinculo spirituali; carnis adjunctione, non cordis 
socius unitate: proinde non qui ex nobis est, sed qui ex nobis exiturus est . . . secundum 
aliud ex nobis, secundum aliud non ex nobis; secundum communionem sacramentorum ex 
nobis, secundum suorum proprietatem criminum, non ex nobis.” 

™C. Romeis, Das Heil des Christen ausserhalb der wahrer. Kirche nach der Lehre des hl. 
Augustin (Paderborn, 1908), p. 29: “Er [Augustin] unterscheidet sehr wohl zwischen der 
aiisseren Eingliederung in den Organismus der Kirche und dem inneren Lebensprinzip, 
das den Christen zu einem lebendigen, tatigen und fiigsamen Gliede macht.” 
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there is a spiritual separation between the sinner and Christ, just as | 


there is between the said sinner and the just members. 
II. THE EXCLUSION OF SINNERS FROM THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


In what has already been said of the relation of sinners to the Church, 
the latter has been viewed as a social organization, while the sinners 
have been considered as members constituting a portion of the Church, 
for they are united to it externally by certain visible bonds. ‘At 
present a study will be made of the relation of sinners to the Church as 
the Mystical Body of Christ. For the sake of clarity the study will 
be divided into two separate sections: in the first (the present one) the 
exclusion of sinners from the Mystical Body will be considered; in the 
second (the following section) the problem of their inclusion will be 
considered. 

It has already been remarked as something strangely incongruous 
that this genial Father of the Church should have propounded against 
the same heretical and schismatical faction a seemingly contradictory 
teaching. He defended the inherence of sinners in the Church; but 


then also he excluded them just as emphatically. Let us be mindful 
that the doctrine of St. Augustine was brought to external expression , 


by the erroneous teaching of various schismatical or heretical factions. 
Even against the one Donatist faction there were several works written 
over a longer period of years, and touching upon one or another prob- 
lem or objection at a time. Later other problems arose and were dis- 
puted. As a result certain doctrines have been disproportionately 
accentuated and brought to the foreground. In consequence, too, the 
manifestation and development of his doctrine begin and progress 
piecemeal; when one part or aspect of a doctrine is misrepresented or 
assailed, Augustine asserts and exposes whatever orthodoxy exacts, 
without giving to the doctrine its full and circumspect expression, or 
systematically unfolding it in its totality.”* 

This is particularly applicable to the present instance. The in- 

78 De civ. Dei, XVI, 2 (PL XLI, 477; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 122): “Multa quippe ad 


fidem catholicam pertinentia, dum haereticorum calida inquietudine exagitantur, ut 
adversus eos defendi possint, et considerantur diligentius, et intelliguntur clarius, et in- 


~— 


stantius praedicantur: et ab adversario mota quaestio, discendi existit occasio.” Cf. | 


De civ. Dei, XVIII, 51, 1 (PL XLI, 613; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 335); Conf, 7, 19 (PL 
XXXII, 746). 
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clusion and the exclusion of sinners are propounded against two differ- 
ent tenets of the Donatists. Different viewpoints are coherently de- 
veloped without entailing any contradiction. Nor is there any trace 
on the part of the Donatists of accusing their adversary of any inconsist- 
ency or fatiacy in his procedure, though a remonstrance on their part 
would certainly have followed in the wake of such a flagrant contra- 
diction as the one here suggested. 

There were two different Donatist tenets which gave rise to his state- 
ments on the inclusion of sinners in the Church on the one hand and to 
his exclusion of sinners on the other. 

1) The occasion for dealing with, and enlarging upon, the external 
and social aspect of the Church was, as has already been noted, the 
accusation that the Catholic Church was a church of proditores infected 
wholly by the contagion of a proditor bishop. This Catholic bishop, 
allegedly a sinner, was permitted to remain in the unity of the Catholic 
Church, whereas, according to the Donatists, not even his corporal 
presence should have been suffered in the Church. This historical 
event was inflamed into a doctrinal dispute involving all, or at least 
public and manifest, sinners. Hence the universal character of the 
arguments advanced by the Bishop of Hippo to include all sinners in 
the external constitution of the Church. 

2) For other reasons, against the same Donatists, the attention of 
St. Augustine was drawn to the internal and spiritual nature of the 
Church. It was their erroneous teaching on baptism and the minister 
of baptism, (which subject, however, was closely connected with their 
tenets on the constitution of the Church), that gave rise to a whole 
series of assertions bearing on the Church as the Body of Christ. The 
schismatic faction maintained that baptism was valid only then when it 
was administered by a true member of the Church. Such a member 
was a holy and just man, but not the sinner. Outside of the true 
Church, the sacrament was invalid. First, therefore, just as they ex- 
cluded the sinner from the Church, they excluded him also from the 
valid administration of the sacrament; secondly, since the Church of 
which St. Augustine was a part was contaminated and no longer the 
Church of Christ, no member of that Church could validly administer 
the sacrament of regeneration. In conformity with this view they bap- 
tized or rather rebaptized all those who had been recipients of the sacra- 
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ment in the Catholic communion or elsewhere and afterwards had gone 
over to their faction. It is evident that this particular teaching on 
baptism and the minister of baptism was not an independent item jp 
their theology, but was a sequel of their doctrine on the members and 
the constitution of the Church.”* 

Ultimately, therefore, the question of the administration of baptism 
resolves itself into an ecclesiological question; viz., who is a member of 
the Church. But why is it that St. Augustine assails them in this 
matter from a different standpoint relative to the Church? For in the 
Donatist issue concerning the minister of a sacrament, when he treats 
of the Church, Augustine enters into, and lays stress on, that notion 
of the Church which presents her as the Body of Christ. The Dona- 
tists’ requirement of sanctity in the member administering baptism is 
precisely what makes the Bishop of Hippo bring the Church’s sanctity 
into consideration. The sanctity of the Church, however, resolves 
itself ultimately into Christ, whose Body the Church is, and into the 
Holy Ghost, who is the soul of the Mystical Body. 

It seems that the Donatists implied that the state of justification 
consequent upon baptism was to some degree a certain emanation or 
transition from the minister of the sacrament to the recipient of it. In 
any case, St. Augustine’s mode of procedure against them can be 
digested in this wise: as a matter of fact there are many sinners, known 
or unknown, in your schismatical assembly as well as in the true 
Church; these sinners, devoid of holiness, certainly do not participate 
in the sanctity of Christ; having no supernatural life, they do not form 


the Body of Christ; they are not in the Church according to the internal | 


and spiritual life which is hers. Hence, St. Augustine argues, when / 


these sinners baptize according to your Donatist tenet, they baptize 
outside of the Church. Proinde et ipsi extra Ecclesiam baptizant® 
The pernicious consequence of such a tenet would be that many would 
be thus baptized invalidly without their knowing it. 


Such is St. Augustine’s mode of reasoning. We do not always feel ; 


it. The continual harping on the exclusion of the sinner from that 
internal, spiritual, pure, and holy Church makes us lose track of this 
reasoning. The incautious reader judges this exclusion to be the whole 


79 Cf. Tixeront, op. cit., pp. 224-25; Battifol, op. cit., pp. 260-61. 
Contra Cresc., 11, 21, 26 (PL XLIII, 482; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, 385). 
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argument; yet it is not the conclusion of a syllogism but a premise taken 
over from the Donatists but which, St. Augustine also admits, shows 
that their doctrine on the character of the minister of a sacrament is 
incompatible with it. 

With this general preparation for the purpose of obtaining a better 
understanding of what follows, we are now ready to examine the argu- 
ments and images under which the Saint excludes sinners from the 
Church in its aspect as the Body of Christ. 


From Anti-Donatist Works 


a) The Dove.*\—According to St. Augustine the characteristics of 
the dcve are simplicity, goodness,* love.“ These qualities, associ- 
ated strongly with the attributes of the Holy Ghost, make this bird 
symbolic of the Holy Spirit. St. Cyprian® and St. Augustine” identify 
the scriptural dove with the Holy Ghost. Furthermore, that same 
dove, according to the text of the Canticle of Canticles, is representa- 
tive of the Church and symbolic of its unity.*’ 

Likewise the perfection and unity of the members forming the Body 
of Christ on account of their purity and sanctity are called by the 
Doctor of Grace a dove.** Sinners, however, cannot be members of 
the Church which is symbolized by the dove.** In this connection St. 
Augustine distinguishes well between the Church which he terms “‘a 
society and communion of the dove,’’ and the Church which he desig- 


" Cant. 6:8; J 1:33. Cf. Marie Comeau, Saint Augustin exégéte du quatriéme Evangile 
(2e éd.; Paris, 1930), pp. 156 ff. 

8 In Jo. Ev. tr. 5, 11 (PL XXXV, 1419). 

8 In Io. Ev. tr.6,3 (PL XXXV, 1426); In Io. Ep. tr. 7, 11 (PL XXXYV, 2035). 

“In Jo. Ev. tr. 6,2 (PL XXXV, 1425). 

% De cat. eccl. unit., 9 (CSEL 3, 217). 

“In Jo. Ev. tr. 5, 10 (PL XXXV, 1419): “Spiritus sanctus in specie columbae 
descendit.” : 

" In Io. Ev. ir. 6, 3 (PL XXXV, 1427); ibid., 6, 6 (1428); ibid., 6, 3 (1426); ibid., 5, 11 
(1419); ibid., 5, 16 (1422). 

* De bapt. contra Donat., III, 17, 22 (PL XLIII, 149; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 213): 
“manifestum est quod illa unitas etiam una columba perfecta sit dicta.” 

® De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 3,4 (PL XLIII, 156; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 225): 
“Quod si in ista Ecclesia non sunt, ad cujus membra non pertinent, non sunt in Ecclesia 
de qua dicitur, Una columba mea, una est matri suae (Cant. 6, 8): ipsa est sine macula et 
Tuga. Aut asserat qui potest, hujus columbae membra esse qui saeculo verbis non factis 
renuntiant.”’ 
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nates as a mere participation of the sacraments.*° From the internal 
union and intimate communion with the dove, i.e., the Mystical Body 
of Christ, he excludes sinners; from the empirical, sacramental Church 
he does not exclude them. This exclusion of sinners from a participa- 
tion in the unity of the dove becomes more pronounced when he puts 
them in the same class with heretics as not belonging to the dove.*' He 
assigns as the ultimate foundation for these assertions the fact that the 
dove is represented in Sacred Scripture as standing in inseparable 
relation to the Holy Ghost.* Sinners have not the Holy Ghost; con- 
sequently they cannot belong to the dove. 

According to the tenets of the Donatists, only those have the power 
to administer validly the sacrament of baptism, and by implication al] 
other sacraments, who belong to the real and undefiled Church of 
Christ. Such a Church is at the same time the pure and holy Mystical 
Body of Christ, which they admit by the very force of their arguments. 
St. Augustine interprets these same notions by saying that these 
members are those that are united as living members to the dove. 
Only such, both he and they maintain, can be holy members and trans- 
mit, as it were, to others from that fountain of grace to which they 
adhere. Life can come only from the living. The principle here in 
play is: Nemo dat quod non habet. The Donatists seemed to admit and 
defend a certain external justification and sanctity implied in this that 
one was already holy by the fact that he belonged to their supposedly 
incorrupt portion of the Church. St. Augustine, however, enters into 
the very foundations of holiness and examines the very elements by 
which a person is rendered holy and by which man is bound to the dove. 

St. Augustine’s argument containing the biblical image of the dove 
runs thus: You Donatists claim that the Church is holy; I also admit 
and teach this with you, for the Church is represented in Sacred Scrip- 


” De bapt. contra Donat., VII, 47, 93 (PL XLIII, 239; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
367): “CCommunicationem, credo, eam dicit, quae pertinet ad columbae societatem: nam 


a 


~~ 


in participationem sacramentorum procul dubio communicabant eis, neminem judicantes, | 


nec a jure communionis aliquem, si diversum sentiret, amoventes 

% De bapt. contra Donat., V, 13, 15 (PL XLIII, 157; CSEL 51, 275): “in corpore autem 
unicae columbae, incorruptae, sanctae, pudicae, non habentis maculam aut rugam, nec 
ille [haereticus} nec ille [peccator] invenitur.” 

*® De bapt. contra Donat., V, 11, 13 (PL XLIII, 184; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
274); and V, 13, 15 (PL XLIITI, 185; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 276 
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ture as the dove of purity and holiness. But neither the sinners that 
are in your schismatical faction nor the sinners that are in our Church 
pertain to this dove of purity. Sinners cannot be supernaturally living 
members of it. So if you maintain that only those possessed of 
sanctity, only the living members of the dove can baptize validly, it 
follows that all sinners pertaining to your schism as well as all sinners 
belonging to us could not baptize validly. To use your own words, 
they would baptize outside of the Church. 

He concedes, then, that the sinner does not belong to the Church, but 
he means that Church which is the dove. On this he insists throughout 
the whole argumentation, denying to sinners a place in the Body of 
Christ.* He solves the Donatist difficulty on the administration of 
baptism in an altogether different manner: whether a sinner or a holy 
person baptizes, it is Christ that baptizes, so that in every case the 
intended effect of the baptism is attained. 

6) The Spouse.*—Another frequent simile occurring in these anti- 
Donatist writings is that of the spouse without spot and without 
wrinkle. It is a scriptural figure which was raised as an objection 
against St. Augustine by the Donatists in favor of their theory of a pure 
Church. This same figure came into the dispute with the Pelagians, 
but with them it was a question of such sanctity and purity as excluded 
even the possibility of venial sins in the members of the Church. St. 
Augustine’s solution of the scriptural difficulty lies in pointing out a 
twofold condition of the Church: here on earth it cannot be without 
imperfections, venial transgressions of its members; there in heaven the 
Mystical Body of Christ will be in its full glory and perfection without 
aspot ora wrinkle. In the controversies with the Donatists the said 
image denotes the exclusion of veritable grievous transgressors. 

What is the more exact description of sinners in reference to the 


* Contra Cresc., Il, 21, 26 (PL XLIII, 482; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, 385): 
“Ac per hoc etiam nesciente Ecclesia propter malam pollutamque conscientiam damnati a 
Christo, jam in corpore Christi non sunt quod est Ecclesia, quoniam non potest Christus 
habere membra damnata. Proinde et ipsi extra Ecclesiam baptizant. Omnia quippe 
ista monstra absit omnino ut in membris illius columbae unicae conputentur: absit ut 
intrare possint limites horti conclusi, cujus ille custos est, qui non potest falli. Qui tamen 
si confitentur et corriguntur, tunc intrant, tunc mundantur, tunc in arboribus horti con- 
clusi, tunc in membris unicae columbae numerantur, nec tamen denuo baptizantur.” 

“Eph. 5:27. 
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spouse? All those in the Church who are wicked ‘‘seem to be within” 
(videntur esse intus), but in reality they cannot belong to that spouse 
which is without spot and wrinkle. They are said to seem to be 
within. What can this mean? Sinners are visibly connected with the 
Church considered in its empirical character. Since the visible Church 
is also the Body of Christ, it would be natural to conclude that they 
are also the members of the Body of Christ. In reality sinners attain 
and participate in the external life of the Church but fail to reach down 
to its inner life of faith, hope, and charity. Hence, since sinners really 
do not attain the end on account of which the external constitution of 
the Church exists and of which it is demonstrative, they are said only 
to seem to be in the Church.” 

The image in question, then, pertains to the Church in its internal 
and spiritual character. The holiness of the spouse does not come 
from the members but from a union with Christ and through sanctifica- 
tion from the Spirit of Christ; the Holy Spirit animates the Body of 
Christ. The members of the spouse are just members, whereas those 
that are not members of the spouse are said to be unjust.” Those, 
therefore, who are in the Church in such a manner as to be intimately 
and spiritually affiliated with the spouse, that is, those who are united 
to Christ by grace and charity, are “‘truly”’ in the Church, in opposition 
to sinners who only “‘seem to be within.”’ ~ Nor on account of the 
wicked who seem to be within, are the good to be forsaken who 
are really within.’™ 

c) The Temple of God.—St. Augustine, following the lead of St. Paul, 


% De bapt. contra Donat., V, 24, 35 (PL XLIII, 195; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
291): “Si propterea ‘filios Deo generare non potest haeresis per Christum, quia Christi 
sponsa non est’ [words of the Donatist adversary |; nec turba illa malorum intus constitu- 
torum potest, quia et ipsa Christi sponsa non est. Designatur enim Christi sponsa sine 
macula et sine ruga(Eph. 5,27). Ergo aut non omnes baptizati filii sunt Dei, aut potest et 
non sponsa generare filios Dei.” 

* De ba pt. contra Donat., IV, 3,4 (PL XLIII, 155; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 224 
“qui videntur esse intus, et contra Christum vivunt, id est contra Christi mandata faciunt 
nec omnino ad illam Ecclesiam pertinere judicandi sunt, quam sic ipse mundat lavacto 
aquae in verbo, ut exhibeat sibi gloriosam Ecclesiam, non habentem maculam aut rugam 
aut aliquid hujusmodi.” 

7 De bapt. contra Donat., VII, 10, 19 (PL XLIII, 229; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
350). 

* Contra Cresc., II, 33, 42 (PL XLII, 492; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, 402) 
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makes frequent allusion to the faithful as becoming the temples of God 
and of the Holy Ghost. Under this figure the Church is considered 
not so much in its aggregate whole as in each individual member. 
Each just soul is a temple which the Holy Spirit inhabits, diffusing 
within it the riches of His spiritual gifts, especially charity. Sinners 
who are intent upon remaining in their sin are not and cannot become 
the temples of the Holy Ghost.” Those who are temples have the 
kingdom of God within themselves. Here again it is evident that the 
member is being considered in that relation because of which he is or 
is not connected internally with the Body of Christ. 

d) The House of God.'°°—So far as the image of the temple presents 
the relation of the individual to the Church precisely as it is the Body 
of Christ, the figure of the house is complementary to it, portraying 
primarily the relation of each individual to the whole Church generally 
considered, be it as the empirical society or as the Body of Christ. St. 
Augustine gives us in this image three types of men in their relations to 
the Church, describing the three possible ways in which men may dwell 
in the Church of God. 

First, there are those who not only are in the house of God but who 
at the same time enter into the very structure of the house, making of 
themselves, as it were, the spiritual and living material of which the 
house is constructed; that is, there are such members who are not only 
corporally in the Church, but who by a spiritual union with Christ 
form his Mystical Body here on earth. Such are the holy and good 
members of the Church. They are the Church, they are the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Secondly, there are those who are in the Church, but who do not con- 
stitute the very structure of the Mystical Body. To this class pertain 
all those who have already been considered as adhering only corporally 
to the social organization or those who participate externally in the 
communion of the sacraments. Such are the sinners who, whilst spirit- 
ually separated from the Mystical Body of Christ, remain however in 
the unity of the Church. To use St. Augustine’s words: “they 


* De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 4, 6 (PL XLIII, 157; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 227): 
“Nam nec avarus intus baptizatus fit templum Dei, si ab avaritia non recesserit. Quienim 
fiunt templum Dei, possident utique regnum Dei.”! 

1 L 6:47; Mt 7:47, 16; I Tim. 2:15. 
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[sinners] are in the house through the communion of sacraments in such 
a manner as to be outside of the house by the diversity of their 
deeds.” 

Thirdly and finally, there are those who once were inside of this house 
of God but have left it, and now are outside of its walls. Such are thog 
that have separated themselves from the Catholic Church; they ar 
the heretics and schismatics. 

The passage containing this synthesis as to the manner in which 
sinners are present in the Church is so illustrative of St. Augustine’: 
mind on the entire subject that the entire text may be usefully quoted 
as a summary and a recapitulation of much that has been treated thus 


far. It serves as a key to understanding better and interpreting mor | 


securely the many other images under which he portrays the Churd 
and the manner of coexistence of saints and sinners in the Church. [| 
was frequently adduced by the ecclesiologists of the sixteenth century 
to solve their problem concerning sinners in the Church.'™ The 
passage runs thus: 

As to the first type: 

I believe that I speak not rashly [when I say] that some are in the house of G 
in such a manner that they themselves are the same house of God, which is sa 
to be built upon the rock—which is called the one dove—which [is] the beautify 
spouse without spot or wrinkle, the enclosed garden, a fountain sealed up, a wel 
of living water, a paradise with the fruits of the orchard: which house also re 
ceived the keys, and the power of binding and loosing. . . . This house is also called 
the wheat bringing thirty, sixty and a hundred [fold] fruit with patience. This 


house is in golden and silver vessels, and in precious stones and in [indestructible | 


?] wood To this house is said, ‘Supporting one another in charity. Careful t 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’; and ‘For the temple of God 
holy, which you are.’ This [house] indeed is in the good faithful and in the holy 
servants of God dispersed everywhere and bound by spiritual unity in the same 
communion of the sacraments, whether they know themselves by face, or whether 


they do not know themselves.’ 


1 De ba pt. contra Donat., VII, 52, 100 (PL XLIII, 242; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig 
371): “qui sic sunt in domo per communionem sacramentorum, ut extra domum sint pe 
diversitatem morum.” 

im Eg. Th. Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Mehodu 
Parisiis, 1582), contr. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8, p. 10-12 

18 De bapt. contra Donat., VII, 51, 99 (PL XLIII, 241; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig 
371): “Puto me non temere dicere, alios ita esse in domo Dei, ut ipsi etiam sint eaden 


domus Dei, quae dicitur aedificari supra petram (Mt. 16, 18), quae unica columbs 
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The second type: 


I say that others are in the house in such a manner as not to belong to the 
structure of the house, nor to the society of fruitful and peaceful justice; but as 
chaff is said to be in the wheat: for we cannot deny that they also are in the house, 
the Apostle saying, ‘In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some indeed unto honor, but some unto 


dishonor.’!™ 


The third type: 


From this innumerable number, not only the crowd within pressing the heart 
of a few holy ones in comparison with such a multitude, but also heresies and 
schisms, having disrupted the nets, exist among them, of whom now it is rather 
to be said “They went out from us, but they were not of us.’ The already cor- 
porally segregated are more separated than those who live carnally or animal- 
like within, and are spiritually separated.’ 

e) The Devil’s Part in the Church.—St. Augustine in his apologies 
against the Donatists makes use also of such expressions as brand the 





appellatur (Cant. 6, 8), quae sponsa pulchra sine macula et ruga (Eph. 5, 27), et hortus 
conclusus, fons signatus, puteus aquae vivae, paradisus cum fructu pomorum (Cant. 
4, 12, 13): quae domus etiam claves accepit, ac potestatem ligandi et solvendi (Mt. 16, 
19).... Haec domus etiam triticum dicitur, sive tricenum, sive sexagenum, sive centum 
fructum afferens cum tolerantia (Mt. 13, 23, et Lc. 8,15). Haec domus est in vasis aureis 
et argenteis (II Tim. 2, 20), et lapidibus pretiosis, et lignis imputribilibus. Huic domui 
dicitur, ‘Sufferentes invicem in dilectione, studentes servare unitatem spiritus in vinculo 
pacis’ (Eph. 4, 2-3); et ‘Templum enim Dei sanctum est, quod estis vos’ (I Cor. 3, 17). 
Haec quippe in bonis fidelibus est, et sanctis Dei servis ubique dispersis et spirituali unitate 
devinctis in eadem communione sacramentorum, sive se facie noverint, sive non noverint.”’ 
Our attention should be particularly directed towards all the images under which St. 
Augustine presents the Church as the Body of Christ. He has crowded them all into this 
passage. Moreover, in this passage he leaves no room for doubt as to what kind of mem- 
bers belong to the Church in such a manner as to constitute the Body of Christ. 

1 Loc. cit.: ““Alios autem ita dico esse in domo, ut non pertineant ad compagem domus, 
nec ad societatem fructiferae pacificaeque justitiae; sed sicut esse palea dicitur in frumentis: 
nam et istos esse in domo, negare non possumus, dicente Apostolo, ‘In magna autem domo 
non solum aurea vasa sunt vel argentea, sed et lignea et fictilia; et alia quidem sunt in 
honorem, alia vero in contumeliam (II Tim. 2,20).” Concerning this text of St. Paul cf. 
Retract., 11, 18 (PL XXXII, 638; CSEL 36, ed. Kndll, 152-53). 

' Loc. cit.: “Ex hoc numero innumerabili, non solum turba intus premens cor pauco- 
Tum in tantae multitudinis comparatione sanctorum, sed etiam disruptis retibus haereses 
et schismata existunt in eis, qui jam magis ex domo quam in domo esse dicendi sunt, de 
quibus dicitur, ‘Ex nobis exierunt, sed non erant ex nobis.’ (I Jo. 2, 19). Separatiores 
enim sunt jam etiam corporaliter segregati, quam illi qui interius carnaliter et animaliter 
vivunt, et spiritualiter separati sunt.” 
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wicked with being members of the devil. In other works this recurs 
still oftener. ‘“The wicked are the children of the devil,’ he writes, 
And so “whence are they in the unity of Christ, who are of the devil’s 
portion?’?°? Yet, when he speaks of membership in the body of the 
devil, it must not be presumed that the image presented is a parallel to 
that of the Body of Christ. For whilst this latter Body has the spirit. 
ual life emanating from its head, and the members forming that Body 
are united into one by real spiritual bonds, there is no indication of any 
likeness by vivification and bonds of union in the body of the devil. 

The wicked are said to constitute the devil’s body in the sense that 
they follow his example, share in bis iniquity, are the result of his insidj- 
ous temptations, and will share the same end. Wherefore, it is not 
contradictory to be in the Body of Christ as a putrid member worthy 
of amputation, and to be classed as a member of Satan. In fact, such 
members are said to be in the unity of the Church, but in such a manner 
that those who constitute the Body of Christ are described as weeping 
and sighing amidst these sinners awaiting the hour of liberation. 


The Value and the Mea ning of the Foregoing Statements 


A series of statements and biblical images was gathered from 
St. Augustine relative to the position of sinners in the Church. If we 
could unhesitatingly accept the interpretation which lies on the surface 
of these assertions, the matter regarding the membership of sinners 
would be already decided. The outcome would be that we should be 
obliged to assume a sort of twofold Church, the one differing from the 
other by reason of a wider or more restricted comprehension of 
members. For if one Church is composed of certain members who are 
possessed of certain qualifications, and if the other Church is able to 
encompass a wider circle of membership, embracing many more who 


1% De bapt. contra Donat., V1, 29, 56 (PL XLIII, 216; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
327 

167 De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 9, 13 (PL XLIII, 162; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 237 

1% De ba pt. contra Donat., IV, 10, 16 (PL XLIII, 162; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
239-40): “Nunc ergo quaeritur, quomodo poterant homines ex parte diaboli, pertinere ad 
Ecclesiam, non habentem maculam aut rugam, de qua etiam dictum est, ‘Una est columba 
mea.’ Quod si non possunt, manifestum est eam inter alienos gemere, et intrinsecus 
insidiantes, et extrinsecus oblatrantes Si enim homines ex parte diaboli, et ideo nequa- 
quam ad columbam unicam pertinentes, possunt tamen accipere et habere et dare baptism 
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are apparently not eligible for the first Church, it seems that two, at 
least in part, separate Churches are portrayed. The one Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, would be composed only of such as are 
good and united to Christ by the bonds of internal life; the other 
Church, of a visible and socia! character, would contain—hbesides, of 
course, the good forming the Body of Christ—a vast multitude of men 
who are characterized as wicked and who seem to be denied any part 
with Christ. The one Church indeed constitutes the inner circle of the 
other Church, and so far they are the same; yet the whole bulk of the 
second Church would not pertain to the first, so that they would not 
coincide with each other. If so, would this position not imply two, if 
not altogether separate, then at least distinct Churches, measured by 
the extent and kind of members they comprehend? 

In the light of the images and the oft-repeated assertions of the great 
African Doctor one is apt to form the judgment in favor of the existence 
of such a double-natured or twofold Church. The prima facie 
impression of a superficial study or reading in the works of St. Augus- 
tine would be that of the existence of a visible and invisible Church by 
reason of external or internal membership in the Church. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that precisely these affirmations of St. Augustine on 
the exclusion of sinners from the Church as the Body of Christ have 
given rise to opinions which would allow sinners a place in the Church 
as a visible society, but would yet deny that they belong to the Body 
of Christ. 

Notwithstanding their frequency, determinateness, and p»eremptori- 
ness, these statements envisaging two distinct Churches are contra- 
dicted by other assertions of the prolific St. Augustine. His whole 
position discountenances any interpretation of a twofold Church. In 
such a case the Church, the Body of Christ, and the Church of the 
sacraments could no longer be identical and coincident. The Church 
which he so passionately defends against schism would no longer be one. 
The Church which he constantly holds out for heretics and schismatics 
to discern and recognize as the true Church of Christ would no longer 
be visible. 

The proper way of interpreting these many images and assertions of 
St. Augustine has been already pointed out by way of anticipation in 
the words on the exclusion of sinners from the Body of Christ. In his 
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disputes with the Donatists St. Augustine makes the whole question of 
the relation of sinner to Church, the Body of Christ, hinge about one 
axis, namely, that of sanctity. But sanctity is union with Christ, the 
head of the Mystical Body, by incorporation in the sacrament of bap. 
tism, and by faith, hope, and charity.’*® The sinner, however, is not 
united to Christ by all of these internal bonds. The Body of Christ is 
corporately vivified by the Holy Ghost as its soul. But the sinner who 
is personally devoid of the Holy Ghost on account of his sin does not 
participate in the corporate possession of the Holy Ghost animating the 
whole Mystical Body."° In regard to spiritual life and internal union 
with Christ and the Church the sinner is in the same category as the 
heretic; the latter as well as the former is deficient in genuine faith, 
hope, and charity."" Yet St. Augustine contends that on account of 
corporal unity with the Church the sinner is in a more fortunate posi- 
tion than the heretic;"? for he who is within can be more easily con- 
verted than he who is outside of the true fold of Christ. Hence the 
condition of the sinner who becomes a schismatic or a heretic deterio- 
rates because he severs the last bond by which he was united to the 
source of spiritual life and salvation.’ 

This interpretation is further corroborated when a study is made of 
those whom St. Augustine considers as being without life or whom he 
simply calls dead. The notion of death or the dead taken from the 
order of nature he applies also to the spiritual or supernatural sphere. 


9 Cf. E. J. Carney, The Doctrine of St. Augustine on Sanctity (Washington, D. C., 
1945), pp. 72 ff. and 89 ff. 

ue De bapt. contra Donat., VI, 3, 5 (PL XLIII, 199; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 301): 
“...illa autem columba unica, pudica et casta, sponsa sine macula et ruga, hortus con- 
clusus, fons signatus, paradisus cum fructu pomorum, et caetera quae de illa similiter 
dicta sunt: quod non intelligitur nisi in bonis et sanctis et justis, id est, non tantum se- 
cundum operationes munerum Dei bonis malisque communes, sed etiam secundum 
intimam et supereminentem charitatem Spiritum sanctum habentibus. .. .” 

1 De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 20, 27 (PL XLII, 172; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
254): “quamvis contra fidem non uterque |malus catholicus et haereticus| disputet et tamen 
contra fidem uterque vivat, et spe vana uterque fallatur, et a charitate spiritali uterque 
dissentiat, et ob hoc uterque ab illius unicae columbae corpore alienus sit.” 

u2 De bapt. contra Donat., IV, 10, 14 (PL XLIII, 163; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 
239: “‘interiores mali facilius possunt boni fieri.”” 

3 De bapt. contra Donat., V1, 5,7 (PL XLIII, 200; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 302): 
“Quapropter omnes mali spiritualiter a bonis sejuncti sunt: si autem etiam corporaliter 
aperta dissentione separantur, pejores fiunt.” 
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This notion and term of spiritual death occurs when speaking of grace, 
charity, and justification. The Bishop of Hippo calls those dead who 
have not the life of justice."* He maintains in his anti-Donatist works 
that there are in the Church living and dead members, but that only 
the living form the Body of Christ."* And it is only the living 
members who, as part of a living organism, grow with the Body 
of Christ and contribute to its increase." 

The description of the spiritual Body of Christ formed of living 
members corresponds to a description that could be given also of its 
analogue, the human body and its members. Of course, here and there 
St. Augustine applies even to a dead member the designation 
“member,” yet he does not seem to allow such a member a place in the 
living and spiritual Body of Christ. The heretical teaching on the 
qualities necessary in the minister of the sacrament accounts for this 
particular emphasis on the supernatural vitality of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and of its genuine members. Sinners have not sanctity and 
life; hence they cannot, according to the premises assumed by the here- 
tics, impart it to others in the sacrament of baptism. 

That the aforementioned membership in the Mystical Body of Christ 
is a question of a living or dead member, but nevertheless a member of 
that Body, is further illustrated by a longer passage which is annexed 
in conclusion to his mode of argumentation pursued in anti-Donatist 
works relevant to the matter at hand: 

Wherefore he’? himself warns us most abundantly that many dead in their 
misdeeds and sins, although they do not belong to the society of Christ and to 
members of that one innocent and simple dove (which if she alone baptized, they, 

™ De bapt. contra Donat., VI, 8, 12 (PL XLIII, 203; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 307): 
“et mortui, quia carent vita justitiae.” 

"8 Contra Cresc., III, 35, 39 (PL XLIII, 517; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 446): “In 
hac communione si fuerunt quos nescio traditores, cum eos demonstraveris, et carne et 
corde mortuos detestabor: nequaquam tamen a vivis in ejusdem Ecclesiae sancta unitate 
manentibus propter mortuos alienabor.” 

"8 Contra litt. Petil., I1, 108, 247 (PL XLII, 345; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 159): 
“Nec ideo putandi sunt esse in Christi corpore, quod est Ecclesia, quia sacramentorum 
ejus participes corporaliter fiunt. Illa enim et in talibus sancta sunt, et eis indigne 
tractantibus et sumentibus ad majus judicium valebunt. Ipsi autem non sunt in illa 
Ecclesiae compage, quae in membris Christi per connexum et contactum crescit in in- 
crementum Dei.” . 

"7 Namely St. Cyprian, whose Epist. 72 (to Quintus) St. Augustine is examining in 
the quoted passage. 
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of course, would not baptize), are seen nevertheless within to be baptized and to 
baptize. And [he admonishes us] that in them although dead the baptism lives 
of Him who does not die and over whom death does not rule. Since, therefore, 
both within are the dead, nor [are they] latent (nor would Cyprian have said so 
much about these) who either do not pertain to this living dove, or who do not as 
vet belong to it; and outside are the dead who more manifestly either do not 
pertain to her or not yet; it is true ‘that one cannot be vivified by him who him. 
self does not live’; it is manifest that those who are baptized within [the Church] 
by such, if they [who are to be baptized] approach with a true conversion of the 
heart, they will be vivified by Him whose sacrament it is. If, however, they 
renounce the world by words and not by deeds, the kind that Cyprian attests are 
within: nor are such vivified unless they convert, and nevertheless they have the 
true baptism, although they do not convert. Wherefore it is similarly manifest 
that also the outside dead, although ‘they neither live, nor vivify,’ have never- 
theless the living sacrament, which will benefit them unto life then, when they 
are converted to peace.!!8 
The Same Teaching according to Other W orks 

Although the exclusion of sinners from the Body of Christ manifests 
itself most imposingly in the anti-Donatist works just examined, still 
it cannot be said that the same teaching is confined exclusively to them. 
Clothed in the same images and steeped in the same expressions as well 
as in various other forms, it appears throughout many other writings of 
St. Augustine. It would be an illusion, therefore, to suppose it to be 
the result of a one-sided apologetic exaggeration evoked in the heat of 
discussion. And yet, on the other hand, it would be just as inexact to 


consider the other statements and figures, under which this doctrine is 


* De ba pt. contra Donat., V, 18, 24 (PL XLIII, 189; CSEZ 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 283 


Unde nos idem ipse copiosissime admonet, multos in del.ctis suis et peccatis mortuos, 
uamvis ad Christi societatem et ad illius columbae unicae innocentis et simplicis membr 
non pertinentes (quae si sola baptizaret, illi utique non bapt.zarent), specie tamen intus 
videri et baptizari et baptizare. Et in eis quamvis mortuis, illius tamen baptismum 
vivere, qui non moritur, et mors illi non ultra dominabitur. Cum ergo et intus sunt 
mortui, neque latentes (nam non de illis tanta diceret Cyprianus), qui vel non pertineant 





ad illam vivam columbam, vel nondum pertineant; et foris sint mortui, qui manife 


ad eam vel non pertineant, vel nondum ,pertineant; verumque sit ‘non posse ab eo vivr 
ficari alterum, qui ipse non vivit’: manifestum est eos qui intus a talibus baptizantur, & 
vera conversione cordis accedunt, ab eo vivificari cujus est baptismus. Si autem saeculo 
verbis et non factis renuntiant, quales Cyprianus et intus esse testatur; nec ipsos vivifican 
nisi convertantur, et tamen verum habere baptismum, etiamsi non mortuos, quamvis 
neque vivant, neque vivificent,’ habere tamen baptismum vivum, qui eis tunc prosit ad 
vitam, si convertantur ad pacem, similiter manifestum est.” The quoted words are 
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presented in the other works of St. Augustine, as independent and 
uninfluenced by the Donatist strife. In fact, in many of his sermons 
and exegetical works he has the Donatists directly before his mind, 
whilst he cautions and instructs the faithful against the errors of those 
with whom they are in daily contact. 

In these other works of St. Augustine, less dependent for their origin 
and existence on heresies, the same separation or distinction among the 
members of the one Church is found. On the one hand, St. Augustine 
segregates those into a separate class whom he calls ‘“‘the sons of the 
kingdom of heaven, the offspring of the resurrection in eternity, the 
Body of Christ, the members of Christ, the temple of God”; whereas, 
on the other hand, there are those whom he calls “‘foreign sons, waters 
of contradiction, the wicked sword.’""* The coexistence of such dispa- 
rate elements in one Church causes, as it were, two distinct bodies or 
two moral persons to be formed within the same Church. The good 
are presented as constituting one distinct body, namely, that of 
Christ,“ which is, as it were, surrounded by, or in the midst of, the 
wicked. The Body of Christ under the pressure of the sinful portion 
of the Church is said to suffer, weep, and sigh until the time of its 
delivery. The nature of this division becomes more patent when we 
realize that within the Church a conversion is possible from the com- 
pany of the wicked into the Body of Christ; or, vice versa, a member 
of the Body of Christ may slip from the good portion into the evil 
one.!?! 

If Christ [is] the head, Christ is the head of some body. The body of this head 
is the holy Church, among whose members we are, if we love our head. Let 
us hear therefore the voices of the Body of Christ, that is our voices if we are in 
the Body of Christ; for whoever should not be there, will be in those among whom 
that body weeps. Wherefore either you are in that body, so that you weep among 

"9 Fnar. in Ps. 143, 18 (PL XX XVII, 1867). 

% Sermo 137, 2 (PL XXXVIII, 755): ‘Jam in coelo est (Christus), et hic laborat, 
quamdiu hic laborat Ecclesia. Hic Christus esurit, hic sitit, nudus est, hospes est, in- 
firmatur, in carcere est. Quidquid enim hic patitur corpus ejus, se dixit pati: et in fine 


Segregans ipsum corpus suum ad dextram, et reliquos a quibus modo calcatur ad si- 
nistram.” 

't Enar. in Ps. 139, 7 (PL XXXVII, 1807): “Sed tamen non propter ista isti cavendi 
sunt [peccatores], sed ne insidiando tibi adducant te ad se; id est, a corpore Christi separant 
te, et faciant de corpore suo. Sicut enim bonorum caput Christus est, sic illorum caput 
diabolus.” 
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the wicked; or you are not in that body, and you are in those among whom the 
body weeps, ... either [you are] a member of Christ, or an enemy of the Body of 
Christ. Nor are those enemies and adversaries of the Body of Christ understood 
in one way, nor do they act in one way. It is the werewolf who reigns in them, 
and who uses them as his vessels. Moreover, many are freed from him and pass 
into the Body of Christ; and who are, and how many shall be, He knows who 
redeemed those not knowing [it] by His blood. Many indeed shall remain in 
their malice, not belonging to the Body of Christ; and they are known to Hin, to 


122 


whom nothing is unknown. 


With regard to the inward nature of this separation of members of 
the one Church and its fundamental causes nothing new can be added 
to what has already been indicated above. The same principles of 
explanation recur throughout. The Doctor of Grace is coherent and 
steadfast in his explanation of the internal elements of sanctification 
and unity. The sinner is not a real and living member of the Body of 
Christ because he has not the inhabiting Holy Ghost, whose indwelling 
is not compatible with the state of sin.'** He who is not in the state of 
grace cannot pertain to the communion of saints.'* Already in his 
works against the Manicheans the young Augustine laid down a basic 
principle for the formation of internal spiritual life: the all-important 
ingredients of supernatural life are faith, hope, and charity. He who 
believes otherwise than the Body of Christ, hopes and loves otherwise, 


2 Enar. in Ps. 139, 2 (PL XXXVII, 1803): “Si caput Christus, et alicujus corporis 
caput est Christus. Corpus illius capitis sancta Ecclesia est, in cujus nos membris sumus, 
si caput nostrum diligimus. Audiamus ergo voces corporis Christi, hoc est voces nostras, 
si sumus in Christi corpore; quia quisquis ibi non fuerit, in eis erit inter quos illud corpus 
gemit. Proinde aut in illo corpore eris, ut gemas inter malos; aut non eris in illo corpore, 
et in eis eris inter quos malos gemit corpus, quod gemit inter malos: aut membrum Christi, 
aut hostis corporis Christi. Nec isti inimici et adversarii corporis Christi uno modo 
intelliguntur, aut uno modo agunt. Versipellis est enim qui in eis regnat, et qui eis utitur 
Caeterum multi ab illo liberantur, et in corpus Christi transeunt; 


‘amquam vasis suis 
Sunt 


et qui sint, et quot futuri sint, novit ille qui illos redemit sanguine suo nescientes 
autem quidem perseveraturi in malitia sua, ad Christi corpus non pertinentes; et ipsi not 
ei utique, cui nihil ignotum est.” 

23 Jn Jo. Ep. tr. 6, 11 (PL XXXV, 2026): “Ipse est Spiritus Dei, quem non possunt 
habere haeretici, et quicunque se ab Ecclesia praecidunt. Et quicunque non aperte 
praecidunt, sed per iniquitatem praecisi sunt, et intus tamquam paleae volvuntur, et 
grana non sunt, non habent ipsum Spiritum.” 

14 Sermo 149, 3 (PL X XXVIII, 801): “Hoc ergo quod praeceptum est Judaeis, sig- 
nificat quod ad Ecclesiam, id est, ad corpus Christi, ad gratiam societatemque sanctorum 
non pertinent illi, qui aut negligentes auditores sunt, aut malos mores habent, aut ip 
utroque vitio reprehenduntur.” 
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must also necessarily live otherwise." Above all, St. Augustine lays 
stress on charity as the unitive bond of the member with God, and of 
member with member. One cannot participate in a union of charity 
if he himself has not the charity diffused by the Holy Ghost, whereby 
the recipient of it is united to Christ and to the saints. Since, however, 
all these denote an inward state of the soul, such a sinner not partici- 
pating in the union with Christ is not always recognizable or dis- 
tinguishable from the living members except in external circumstances 


and causes.!** 
Figures of Comparison 


Let us now pass over to the images under which St. Augustine pre- 
sents the Mystical Body of Christ or its opposite and the relation of 
their respective members to them. The sources out of which the 
material will be drawn are other than anti-Donatist works. Some fig- 
ures of comparison used against the Donatists, however, do recur; they 
became a part of Augustine’s theological fund. By means of these fig- 
ures one feels keenly the detachment of a sinful member from the Body 
of Christ, or his attachment to some body which stands as a competitor 
or opponent to the Body of Christ. Membership in such a body seems 
to be incompatible with any further continuation in the Body of Christ. 

a) Exclusion from the members of the dove.—In his most renowned 
exegetical work on the Gospel of St. John, composed in the year 416, 
there are allusions and expositions about the sanctity of the dove and 
its members similar to those that were already studied from the work 
De Baptismo contra Donatistas, coming from the year 400. The tone 
and contents of these passages remind us of the Donatist struggles, and, 
no doubt, Augustine after so many years is still in the wake of the fray, 
wielding the same arguments. 

The dove is the Body of Christ. The evil portion in the Church, 

® Contra Faust., 17, 6 (PL XLII, 344; CSEL 25, I, 566): ““maneantque ad formandam 
vitam fidelium tria haec: fides, spes, charitas; unde fieri potest, ut pares cum aliquo mores 
habeat, qui haec tria cum illo paria non habet? qui enim aliud credit, aliud sperat, aliud 
amat, necesse est, ut aliter vivat.” Cf. E. J. Carney, op. ciét., p. 12. 

* Enar. in Ps. 149, 2 (PL XXXVII, 1949): “(Cum ergo essent illi qui se a compage 
Christi charitatis et societate sanctae Ecclesiae separaverunt, mali intus apud se, non 


noverat nisi Deus. Venit tentatio; separavit illos, et patefecit hominibus quod noverat 
Deus.” 
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amidst whom the dove grieves and must recoil, are simply excluded 
from partnership with her.” Under the image of the dove the Church 
is brought in relation to the Holy Ghost more directly than under other 
figures. Sinners do not pertain to the dove because they have not the 
Holy Ghost. If the dove is symbolic of the Church in her innocence 
and purity, according to the Donatist faction, because the sinner is out- 
side of the membership of the pure dove, he is consequently outside of 
the Church.!* 

The conclusion at which St. Augustine arrives in this instance is one 
which can by no means be his own. The Donatists set the premises. 
Theirs is the premise concerning the absolute purity of the Church; 
St. Augustine, their antagonist, draws the conclusion. Yet how far 
this conclusion is from his teaching on the presence and inherence of 
sinners in the Church must follow from this that he cannot concede in 
in its entirety one of their premises; viz., that sinners are not in 
the Church. He admits that they have not supernatural life and con- 
sequently are not living members of the Body of Christ and of the dove. 

b) The members of Christ and the members of a prostitute.—It was the 
erroneous persuasion of some that even those who lived in impurity 
before baptism and remained in that same state after the reception of 
the sacrament of baptism, and hence with life and intention unchanged, 
could be numbered among the members of Christ." This St. Augus- 
tine categorically denies. Accordingly, he admonishes and exhorts the 
competentes standing before the threshold of baptism in these words: 
‘So therefore become ye the members of Christ, that you may not take 
them and make them the members of a prostitute.’’*° 

“7 In Jo. Ev. tr. 6, 12 (PL XXXV, 1433): “Quid ergo mali, qui non pertinent ad co 
lumbam, Ait tibi columba: Et mali inter quos gemo, qui non pertinent ad membra mea, et 
necesse est ut inter illos gemam, nonne habent quod te habere gloriaris?”’ 

28 In Jo. Ev. tr. 6,12 (PL XXXV, 1430): “quaero utrum ad hujus columbae membra 
pertineant avari, raptores, subdoli ebriosi, flagitiosi: membra sunt columbae hujus? 
Non enim malus ille columba est, aut ad membra columbae pertinet: nec hic potest dic 
in Catholica, nec apud illos, si illi dicunt, columbam esse Ecclesiam suam.” 

12% De fid. et opere, 1,1 (PL XL, 197; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 35): The error of some is 
this: “‘Verbi gratia, si quisdam meretrici adhaeret, non ei prius praecipiatur ut ab ea dis 
cedat, et tunc veniat ad baptismum, sed etiam cum ea manens mansurumque se con- 
fidens, seu etiam profitens, admittatur et baptizetur, nec impediatur fieri membrum 


Christi, etiamsi membrum meretricis esse perstiterit (I Cor. 6, 15).” 
18 Sermo 216, 5, 5 (PL XXXVIII, 1097). 
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No doubt, these words are primarily intended to encompass sins of 
adultery and fornication and all other transgressions against purity. 
Against these specific sins they are applied according to the letter as 
they are found in St. Paul. Yet St. Augustine gives these sins a wider 
scope, according to the scriptural text in which it is said: ‘“‘Perdidisti 
omnem qui fornicatur abs te.’’*' Among the sins of fornication, there- 
fore, may be included all those sins that St. Paul names as excluding 
those that commit them from the kingdom of heaven.* They also 
exclude him who is guilty of them from a living participation in Christ’s 
Body, the Church. 

The proper intention and good wi!l of changing a sinful life to a vir- 
tuous one must be joined in the adult to the sacrament of baptism in 
order to effect a union with Christ. A person who through sin is a 
membrum meretricis cannot even begin to be a member of Christ as long 
as he remains in undisturbed possession of, and complacent attachment 
to, his sins. Nor can the other means of sanctification in the Church 
be of any use to him. Although such an unchanged member is in the 
unity of the Church and even receives the Eucharist, which is a symbol 
of unity in the Body of Christ, nevertheless such pertinence to the 
Church and such reception of the Eucharist in the Church is futile so 
far as spiritual welfare is concerned. For neither the Church nor the 
Eucharist serves the one so attached to his former sinful life toward 
that for which the Church and the Eucharist were provided and toward 
which they advance those who are really inserted in the Body of Christ. 
Such rather have need of penance and reconciliation with the Church; 
then they are inserted or redintegrated into the Body of Christ.’ 

Here, more perhaps than in other figures and comparisons, the nature 


™ Ps. 72:27, so in Retract., I, 19, 6 (PL XXXII, 616); Vulg. ‘omnes’ and ‘fornicantur.’ 

'® De civ. Dei, XXI, 25, 4 (PL XLI, 742; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 538): “Per vitae 
iniquitatem, ipsam justitiam, quod eis Christus est, deserunt, sive fornicando, sive alias 
immunditias flagitiorum, quas nec apostolus exprimere voluit, in suo corpore perpetrando, 
sive turpitudine luxuriae diffluendo, sive aliquid aliud eorum agendo de quibus ait, ‘Quo 
niam qui talia agunt, regnum Dei non possidebunt.’” 

8 De civ. Dei, XX1, 25, 4 (PL XLI, 742; ed. Dombart-Kalb, IT, 538): “Nec isti ergo 
dicendi manducare corpus Christi; quoniam nec in membris computandi sunt Christi 
Ut enim alia taceam, non possunt simul esse membra Christi, et membra meretricis (I 
Cor. 6, 15)... . Non itaque manent in Christo, qui non sunt membra ejus. ... Non sunt 
membra Christi, qui se faciunt membra meretricis, nisi malum illud poenitendo esse 
destiterint, et ad hoc bonum reconciliatione redierint.” 
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of sin in its effects comes into its proper light. Sin causes a change ip 
allegiance. One cannot choose sin and be God's. Sin draws the 
delinquent to the creature or, as will be seen in the following compar. 
son, to the evil spirit, towards which the creature turns, whilst jt 
despoils him of God and of the veritable union with Christ."* Whe, 
a sinner, however, is said to become a member of a prostitute, it is not 
in the same sense in which a sinner is a member of Christ. In the 
former it is membership by imitation; in the latter it is membership by 
real internal, spiritual bonds 

c) The members of Christ and the members of the devil.—Tichonius, ar 
African countryman of St. Augustine and a semi-Donatist, formed 2 
set of rules to serve as a guide for a better interpretation of the 
Scriptures.“ The seventh ru'e deals with the division of men into the 
members of Christ and the members of the devil."* This last rule is 
quoted by St. Augustine and favorably accepted by him. The purpox 
of it is to show how the communicatio idiomatum is verified in the body 
of the devil. In the case of Christ and His Body there are attribute 
which are proper to Christ the Head, whilst others are proper to th 
members forming His Mystical Body; yet oftentimes that which is 
properly speaking, true only of Christ is predicated in the Scriptures 
of His Body and, vice versa, that which is, properly speaking, true of 
the Body is predicated of the Head. Rule seven of Tichonius makes 
the same law applicable to the devil and his members. The Bishop of 
Hippo comments on this rule in the following manner: 





The seventh and the last rule of Tichonius is ‘concerning the devil ar 
x He also is the head of the wicked who are in a certain way his body, ax 
who v go with him into the punishment of eternal fire: as Christ is the Hea 
* This comparison of St. Augustine and the explanation which accompanies it & 
employe authors of a much later period; they are used as arguments for denying 
members to sinners in the Body of Christ; e.g Item quaeritur, an ecclesia habes' 
utrida membra. (Quod constat. Numa«auid illa sunt membra Christi? Non, secundus 
uc: telies membra Christi et facies ila membra meretricis’” (Manuscript from t& 
Bntush Museum, London, Ms Roval 9 E XII fol. 239 juoted by A. Landgraf, “‘Siin 
Trennung von der Kirche in der Frihscholastih cholastik, V (1930), 243 


% De doctr. christ., II, W, 42 (PL XXXIV, 81 
“F.C. Burkitt, The Book of Rules of Tichonius (Texts and Studies vol. III, n. 1; Cam 


nage, 1594), according to which the rule which concerns us pres ntly reads thus eo 
Liavwolo et Corpore ejus. Diaboli et corporis ejus ratio breviter videri potest i que 
de Domine et ejus corpore dictum est in boc quoque observetur ‘Lransitus namgues 
capite ad corpus eadem ratione dignoscitur, sicut per Isaiam de rege Babylonis ; 
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the Church, which is His Body, and will be with Him in the kingdom and in 
eternal glory. Just as, therefore, in the first rule, which he calls ‘concerning the 
Lord and His Body,’ it must be taken care in order to understand, when Scripture 
speaks about one and the same person what belongs to the head, and what to the 
body; so in this last rule, sometimes something is said about the devil which can 
be recognized not in him but in his body, which he has not only in them who most 
manifestly are outside, but also in them who since they belong to him, neverthe- 
less are mixed for a time in the Church until each one departs from this life, or 
the chaff is separated from the wheat by the last winnowing-fork.!*7 


This idea of the body of the devil and men constituting its members 
is not confined to this one passage, where the Bishop of Hippo borrows 
the image and adds, as it were, his own special commentary. The dual 
comparison occurs in other passages scattered through several works. 
In many instances, however, the devil’s body is identified with those 
multitudes who are engulfed in paganism, or at least who are beyond 
the confines of the Church. For such through faith are delivered from 
the power of the devil and membership with him and are transplanted 
into the fold of Christ and membership with Christ."** Also they who 
depart through apostasy from the Church are classified by St. Augus- 
tine as pertaining to the body of the devil.'** 


87 De doctr. christ., 111, 37, 55 (PL XXXIV, 88): “Septima Tichonii regula est, eadem- 
que postrema, De diabolo et ejus corpore. Est et ipse caput impiorum, qui sunt ejus 
quodammodo corpus, ituri cum illo in supplicium ignis aeterni (Mt. 25, 41): sicut Christus 
caput est Ecclesiae, quod est corpus ejus, futurum cum illo in regno et gloria sempiterna 
(Eph. 1, 22). Sicut ergo in prima regula, quam vocat de Domino et ejus corpore, vigilan- 
dum est ut intelligatur, cum de una eademque persona scriptura loquitur, quid conveniat 
capiti, quid corpori; sic et in ista novissima, aliquando in diabolum dicitur quod non in 
ipso, sed potius in ejus corpore possit agnosci, quod habet non solum in eis qui manifes- 
tissime foris sunt, sed in eis etiam qui cum ad ipsum pertineant, tamen ad tempus mis- 
centur Ecclesiae donec unusquisque de hac vita exeat, vel a frumento palea ventilabro 
ultimo separetur (Le. 3, 17).” Cf. also De Gen. ad lit., Il, 24, 31 (PL XXXIV, 442; 
CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, 356-57). 

"8 Enar. in Ps. 58, 6 (PL XXXVI, 695): “Erant omnes iniqui vasa diaboli, qui cre- 
dentes facti sunt vasa Christi.”” So also: Enar. in Ps. 3, 7 (PL XXXVI, 75); Enar. in 
Ps. 78, 16 (PL XXXVI, 938); in Jo. Ev. tr. 7, 5 (PL XXXV, 1440); in Jo. Ev. tr. 52, 6 
(PL XXXV, 1771) 

De Gen. ad lit., II, 24, 31 (PL XXXIV, 442; CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, 356-57): “Et 
sicut corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia, dicitur Christus . .. eo modo etiam corpus diaboli, 
cui caput est diabolus, id est ipsa impiorum multitudo, maximeque eorum qui a Christo 
vel de Ecclesia sicut de coelo decidunt, dicitur diabolus, et in ipsum corpus figurate multa 
dicuntur, quae non tam capiti quam corpori membrisque conveniant. Itaque Lucifer 
qui mane oriebatur et cecidit, potest intelligi apostatarum genus vel a Christo vel ab 
Ecclesia.” 
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The association, however, with the devil, of those who are completely 
external to the Church does not directly interest us. But detaching 
those that are in the Church from Christ, and what is worse, incorpo- 
rating them into the body of the devil, seems to be unintelligible when 
we consider that the Church (with all those, of course, who are in the 
Church) is the Body of Christ. An irreconcilable dualism of bodies is 
set up within one and the same Church. This teaching of St. Augus- 
tine becomes still more striking when the circumstance is considered 
that the doctrine is proposed not only casually, as for example in the 
preceding commentary on the passage of Tichonius, but with frequency 
and sufficient study and deliberation. 

Yet the presentation of the good and the wicked within the Church 
under the realistic figures of the Body of Christ and the body of the 
devil is in harmony with the many other images employed for the same 
purpose. The distinguishing factor is charity: those who possess it 
form the Body of Christ, whereas those who do not possess it belong to 
the body of the devil. More than that, charity is the unitive virtue of 
all members into the Body of Christ.'*” 


Love therefore alone distinguishes between the sons of God and the sons of 
the devil. Let them all sign themselves with the sign of the cross of Christ; let 
them all answer, Amen; let them all sing, Alleluia; let them all be baptized, let 
them enter churches; let them build the walls of the basilicas: the sons of God 
are not distinguished from the sons of Satan—except by charity. Those who 
have charity are born of God: those who have not, are not born of God.™! 


The two bodies, therefore, to which St. Augustine makes reference 
are not to be understood as constituted in the same manner. For, the 


- - . . . . . ' 
first body, the Body of Christ, constitutes a universally recognized 


scriptural doctrine, which is at the same time deeply imbedded in eccle- 


siastical tradition; it is an integral part not only of Scripture and tradi- | 


“@ For the meaning and functions of charity, cf. K. Mazurkiewicz, “Uzywanie débr 
Swiata w pojeciu Sw. Augustyna,” in Sw Augustyn (ed. S. Bross; Poznan, 1930), pp. 16+ 
161; E. Gilson, Introduction d I’ étude de saint Augustin (2e éd.; Paris, 1943), p. 225 f; 
J. Burnaby, Amor Dei: A Study in the Religion of St. Augustine (London, 1947), p. 1004 

In To. Ep. tr. 5, 3, 7 (PL XXXV, 2016): “‘Dilectio ergo sola discernit inter filies 
Dei et filios diaboli. Signent se omnes signo crucis Christi; respondeant omnes, Amen; 
cantent omnes, Alleluia; baptizentur omnes, intrent Ecclesias, facient parietes basilicarum 
non discernuntur filii Dei a filiis diaboli, nisi charitate. Qui habent charitatem nati sunt 


ex Deo: qui non habent non sunt nati ex Deo 
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tion, but also of the domain of theology. Moreover, viewed in its 
spiritual reality as a body, this doctrine admits of internal theological 
bonds, which unite the members into a real, integral, and organized 
body. Whereas the second body, the body of the devil, has no such 
internal uniting factors. Satan does not impart any of his own life. 
Membership is obtained in this body by following the wicked example 
of Satan. The union of members with the devil, therefore—in oppo- 
sition to that which is proper to the Body of Christ and which is real 
with the reality of the spiritual and supernatural—may be called a 
moral one.' 

d) Temple, house, city.—It has already been stated that the Church 
was designated as a house and a temple; further, that there were such 
members in the house and in the temple who at the same time were its 
constitutive parts. Others again were only present within the house 
and the temple ; that is, they did not enter as constituents into the very 
structure of the Church. All this in Augustinian language means that 
one group is merely in the external and visible society of the Church, 
and in consequence the members adhere to Christ as dead members; 
the other group is in the Church in such a manner as to be true members 
of it because they are in a living and spiritual union with Christ, and 
thus form His Body. In this last sense, whereby men are the “temple 
of God, the Body of Christ, the congregation of the faithful,’ the . 
terms “‘house’ and “temple’”’ can be conveniently applied either to 
individual members forming the Body of Christ or to the entire aggre- 
gation of the faithful considered as a corporate entity. 

These designations, “house” and “temple,” are to be identified, at 
least in substance, with still another term frequently occurring in the 
works of St. Augustine, namely the city of God. In fact, it is the topic 
of one of the most pretentious of his works bearing that designation as 
its very title, De Civitate Dei.“* The paramount question is, what has 


'@ Cf. e.g., Sum. Theol., 111, q. 8, aa. 7 and 8. 

3 Enar. in Ps. 130, 3 (PL XXXVII, 1705). 

™ Enar. in Ps. 130, 3 (PL XXXVII, 1233): “Videte crescentem domum, videte 
aedificium ire per totum orbem terrarum. Gaudete, quia intrastis in atria; gaudete, quia 
aedificamini in templum Dei. Qui enim intrant, ipsi aedificantur, ipsi sunt domus Dei: 
ille est inhabitator, cui aedificatur domus toto orbe terrarum, et hoc post captivitatem.” 

‘6 This terminology and the underlying concept is of scriptural origin; e.g., Ps. 86:3; 
Heb. 12:22. It is quite possible, however, that for the contrasted parallelism of civitas 
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St. Augustine in mind when he speaks of the city of God. Does he 
mean the Church in its social and hierarchical form, that is, the visible 
Catholica? Or does he mean to designate thereby the corpus Christ 
and thus intimate the invisible Church as it consists of the just and 
holy, and preferably the predestined? Or does he finally mean by the 
term “city of God” all that is good and virtuous in general, including 
the Church as the inner kernel? 

Each of these interpretations of the city of God has its followers 
among the investigators of St. Augustine’s works on this particular 
matter. Reuter,* (who has influenced a whole series of authors who 
follow his opinion), Seeberg,’” Troelsch,'** Hermelink,'** Buonaiuti™ 
Warfield," Ottley,’ Gilson,"* and Bourke'™ maintain that by the 
designation “city of God” St. Augustine intends to signify only the 


— — - ——— 





diaboli and civitas Dei St. Augustine was indebted to Tichonius; cf. T. Hahn, Tychomiys. 
Studien. Ein Bettrag zur Kirchen und Dogmengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 115; H. Scholz. Glaube und Unglaube in der W eltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1911), p. 78; 
A. Pincherle, Sas#’A gostino D’I ppona, Vescovo e Teologo (Bari, 1930), pp. 228-9; B. Geyer, 
Die patristische und scholastische Philosophie, Uberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philos- 
ophie, zweiter Teil (Berlin, 1928), p. 114. Cf. P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire del’ A friqu 
chrétienne, V (Paris, 1920), 202-204. The sketches of the two cities can further be traced 
to St. Paul. Cf. E. Barker’s Introduction to J. Healey’s translation of De civitate De 
(Everyman’s Library; London, 1945), I, p. xiv. 

6H. Reuter, Augustinische Studien (Gotha, 1887), pp. 106-152. 

“7 R. Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, I1, 480 ff 

48 E. Troelsch, Augustin, die christliche Antike und das Mittelalter (Miinchen and Berlin, 
1915), p. 8 f. in the note. 

“9H. Hermelink, Die ‘civilas terrana’ bei Augustinus. Festgabe fiir Adolph v. Harnacks 
70 Geburtstag (Tiibingen, 1921), p. 308 

4° E. Buonaiuti, S. Agostino (Roma, 1923), p. 65: “Per intendere cid non dobbiamo 
naturalmente contentarci dell’ accezione volgare, secondo la quale Sant’ Agostino avrebbe 
fatto della Chiesa la citta di Dio.” 

41 B. Warfield, ““Augustine,”’ Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 221. 

mR. L. Ottley, Studies in the Confessions of St. Augustine (London, 1919), p. 106 
“In the De civitate we seem to find his ultimate view; a mystical conception of the Church 


half biblical, half philosophical: the City of God being regarded as the invisible congrega- 


tion of saints—the mumerus praedestinatorum—the true Church.” 

3 EF. Gilson, Introduction d I’ étude de saint Augustin (2e éd.; Paris, 1943), p. 238 
“... PEglise n’est pas la Cité de Dieu, car cette cité est la societé de tous les élus passés, 
présents ou futurs; or il y a manifestement eu des justes élus avant la constitution de 
l’Eglise du Christ; il y a maintenant, hors de |’ Eglise et peut-étre jusque parmi ses persé 
cuteurs, de futurs élus qui se soumettront a sa discipline avant de mourir; enfin et surtout 
il y a dans |’ Eglise beaucoup d’hommes qui ne seront pas de nombre des élus.” 

4 V. J. Bourke, Augustine's Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 1945), p. 283. 
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good who are really united with Christ. Moreover, following up his 
idea of the good, according to which those are good in reality and to the 
full extent who persevere in this state to the end, these authors make 
the idea of the city of God embrace only the predestined. In conse- 
quence, they contend that such a notion of the Church has at least no 
necessary connection with the visible, hierarchical, and social constitu- 
tion of the Church. 

Another group of investigators, concerned directly with the De 
Civitate Dei, as for instance Scholz,'** Holl,! Figgis,*’ Cayré,!* Butti,"® 
(as well as others, e.g., Cunningham’ and Simpson," who treat this 
topic more generally, basing themselves upon all of St. Augustine’s 
works), are of the opinion that the Augustinian city of God is to be 
identified with the empirical Catholic Church. That the Catholic 
Church is the city of God is the popular and traditional notion which 
has long obtained in the Church as an unquestionable fact. 

The concept of the city of God is not to be identified, in every respect, 
with that underlying the scriptural kingdom of God found in St. Augus- 
tine. He distinguishes between the kingdom of God as it is found here 
on earth, containing in its fold the unjust, and the kingdom of God in 
heaven, composed only of the blessed.’* With many writers— 
Robertson, '* McGiffert, '** Gilson,’ Figgis,’*7 Sparrow Simpson'**—it 


6H. Scholz, Glaube und Unglaube in der Weltgeschichte. Ein Kommentar zu Augus- 
tins ‘De civitate Dei’ (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 109-19. 

“K. Holl, Augustins innere Entwicklung. Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Phil-hist. Klass. 4 (Berlin, 1922), p. 39 ff; cf. Gesammelte Aufsdtze 
zur Kirchengeschichte, II1 (1928), 54-116. 

“7 J. N. Figgis, The Political Aspects of St. Augustine’s City of God (London, 1921), 
p. 69. 

§F. Cayré, “La Cité de Dieu,” Revue Thomiste, XX XV (1930), 489. 

“P.C. Butti, La Mente di S. Agostino nella Cittd di Dio (Firenze, 1930), p. 203 ff. 

 W. Cunningham, S. Augustine (London, 1886), p. 115. 

 W. J. Sparrow Simpson, St. Augustine’s Episcopate (London, 1944), p. 52: “St. 
Augustine repeatedly declares that the City of God is the Church, and the Church is even 
now and here the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

For a brief exposition of the thought of some of the authors mentioned, cf. K. Miiller, 
“Kirche und Reich Gottes bei Augustin,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft und 
Kunde der dlteren Kirche, XXVII (1928), 202-11. 

™ De civ. Dei, XX, 9, 1 (PL XLI, 672-73). 

™Cf. Robertson, Regnum Dei (London, 1901), pp. 203, 214, 222, et passim. While 
pointing out the spiritual nature as the preponderant element in the concept of the Augus- 
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is to be maintained that the notion “kingdom of God’’ is identifiable 
es re 


in every respect with the empirical and institutional Church; on the 


other hand, against Gilson'** the Augustinian kingdom of God is to be | 





p 


rd 


upheld as including the concept proper to the city of God. In other — ¥ 


words, the notion proper to the “kingdom of God” denotes the Cath. 
olica, i.e., the visible Church, but it also connotes the corpus Chris | 
and the civitas Det. 

Nor is it surprising that there are even some who share both opinions, 
holding on the one hand, (as for instance Salin,!"° against Holl) that the 
Augustinian city of God cannot be identified with the empirical 
Catholic Church, and claiming, on the other hand, (Salin again, in favor 
of Holl) that this city of God can, and in reality in many instances does, 
signify the visible Church as such. Pincherle admits that St. Augus. 
tine explicity names the Church as the city of God, but asserts thatin [ 
reality the city of God is composed only of the angels and the predes- 
tined.!”! 

Yet this last opinion, it seems, is reconcilable to some degree with the 
opinions of the authors enumerated in the first two groups which oppose 
each other. For upon closer observation it must be remarked that, 
although these latter defend their own opinion, they at the same time 
concede the existence of opposing texts, which they cannot so easily 
explain away and which leave room for the possibility of the other inter- 





tinian Church, Robertson makes the admission that the African bishop has identified the 
visible Catholic Church with the Kingdom of God. 

1% A.C. McGiffert, A History of Christian Thought (New York), II, 110: “Moreover 
the visible Church is identical with the kingdom of God and to it are to be applied ail the 
New Testament passages referring to the kingdom. To be sure as a rule Augustine spoke 
oi the kingdom of God as a future reality to be consummated in another world beyond the 
grave. But this did not prevent him from identifying it with the church on earth, th 
visible Catholic institution.” Cf. ibid., also pp. 116-17. 

16 Op. cit., p. 238, note 2. 

67 Op. cit., p. 69. 

188 Op. cit., p. 53: “And the Church is the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Heay- 
en.” | 

9 Loc. cit. H 

170 E. Salin, Civitas Dei (Tiibingen, 1926), p. 242; also p. 179 f. in note. 

11 A. Pincherle, Sant’ Agostino, Vescovo ¢ Teologo (Bari, 1930), p. 230: “A volte, | 
indubbiamente, per dichiarazione esplicita di Agostino, essa é la Chiesa.” Then onp. | 
231: “La Citta di Dio @ dunque, in realta costituita dagli angeli e dai predestinati; dé 
quali nessuno sa il numero.” 
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pretation. This concession is made likewise by Karl Miiller in his 
review of the authors writing precisely on this point, although he is in- 
clined to prefer the interpretation of those who identify the civitas Dei 
with the spiritually good members living in union with Christ.” 

Finally, there are those who will not identify the city of God with 
any religious society either here on earth or in heaven, but believe it to 
be an ideal conception embracing all who are good and righteous,'” 
whether they be found in the Church or outside of it. Members 
already united in the Church, therefore, form but a part of this city. Or 
they conceive it to be some spiritual power, according to which men 
are classified as they are affected by it or not.'” 

What is there to be said about these different opinions? Are they 
as divergent as they seem? Are they entirely irreconcilable? The 
weakness of the foregoing explanations lies in the fact that they do not 
consider the full comprehension of the Augustinian notion of the 
Church. If we consider the Church in its full extension and in its 
several aspects, and then make ourselves aware of the facility with 
which St. Augustine passes from one aspect to the other, there can 
hardly be any serious difficulty in identifying all that he says concerning 
the city of God with the Church. 

It is evident from what has been previously said that St. Augustine 
presents the Church at times under the aspect of its external and visible 
organization, and at times under the aspect of its internal and spiritual 
constitution as the Body of Christ. Either of these aspects may be had 
in mind individually and presented exclusively; but they may also con- 
note each other, or one aspect may be more pronounced than the other. 
Unholy members are not allowed to participate by equal right and in 
the same manner in the membership of the Church considered under 

Op. cit., p. 211. 

'® E. Barker, in his Introduction to J. Healy’s translation of De Civitate Dei (ed. V. G. 
Tasker; London, 1945), I, p. xvii: “It is an invisible society; it cannot be identified with 
any visible society. ...The earthly city, like the heavenly city, is an ideal conception.” 
A. Stohr, Augustinus als Mensch und Denker (Frankfurt a. M., 1930), p. 60: “Es darf 
bemerkt werden, dass es giinzlich verfehlt wire, Erdenstaat etwa mit irdischem Staat und 
Gottesstaat einfachhin mit Kirche gleichzusetzen, obwohl der heidnische Rémerstaat 
etwa als Kernstiick des Erdenstaates und die Kirche etwa als Kristallisationspunkt des 
Gottesreiches gelten kann.” 


* J. Burnaby, Amor Dei, etc. (London, 1947), p. 316: “His Two Cities are spiritual 
entities, ‘principalities and powers,’ not two divisions of humanity.” 
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these two different aspects. Hence, ordinarily sinners are said to per- 
tain simply to the Church, to the Catholica; or some similar term or 
phrase is used whereby the social and empirical nature of the Church 
is placed in relief. On the other hand, the holy, the just, the good are 
mentioned rather in connection with the Body of Christ. 

An important circumstance, not to be overlooked in this matter, js 
that St. Augustine often stretches in one sense, and restricts in another, 
his comprehension of the Church under the aspect of the Body of 
Christ.'> Thus he extends the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
by retrogression, so as to comprehend in it all the just from the 
beginning of the world;?” he restricts it by anticipation, so as to include 
in the Body of Christ all those who through divine prescience and pre- 
destination are to be saved. Only in those who attain eternal salvation 


is the purpose of the Church, fulfilled, because these are to remain in the | 


Body of Christ for eternity. 

Just as the notion of the Church has a certain number of different 
aspects and thus is to some extent elastic, so the concept of the city 
of God cannot be restricted to one strictly defined group of people but 
must be allowed a certain degree of elasticity. This elasticity is pro- 


portional to that of the notion of the Church. Both concepts cover 


the same ground; they coincide. With the authors, therefore, enu- 
merated above, it is to be maintained that the Augustinian city of God 
is the visible, hierarchical, and social Church.'”* Furthermore, still 
more is it to be insisted with the opposing group that in a greater 
measure this city of God is that Church which is the Body of Christ 
formed of the faithful possessed of, and united by, charity.'’* Finally, 


1% In this want of a strict and sterectyped definition of the Church St. Augustine does 


not stand alone; before his time as well as centuries after hin Fathers and even later 
theologians restrict or expand the notion or comprehension of the Body of Christ in many 
respects; cf. S. Tromp, Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia (Romae, 1937), pp. 97-150. 

1% Sermo 4, 11-12 (PL XXXVIII, 39); Sermo 340, 9, 11 (PL XXXIX, 1499-1500); 
Enar. in Ps. 36, 3, 4 (PL XXXVI, 385). 

17 F. Cayré, art. cit., p. 489: “L’ Eglise, de son cété, est une cité, une société véritable, 
solidement organisée et pour l’unité de laquelle l’évéque d’Hippone a lutté, sa vie entiére, 
contre les donatistes dissidents.” 

178 M. del Rio, “El Cristo Mistico y la Communié6n de los Santos seg&n San Agustin,” 
Religidén y Cultura, XV (1931), 423: “‘Sentando como principio fundamental que la 
Iglesia es el cuerpo del Cristo, que su unidad es perfecta y que es fruto de la caridad, llamén- 
dola por esta raz6n unitatis caritatem, la caridad de la unidad Augustin sefiala immediata- 
mente la unidad de ista Iglesia, que es la Ciudad de Dios.” 
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it is to be maintained that the city of God in verity and full perfection 
is formed of those who are predestined to form the Body of Christ for- 
ever.'7? For such are in a perfect sense members of the Body of Christ 
who, united in charity to Christ, persevere to the end, in opposition to 
those who for some period of time are really united to Christ by 
internal, spiritual ties, but who succumbing to death-bringing sins 
forfeit their life-giving partnership with Him. 

No doubt St. Augustine’s presentation of the city of God primarily 
expresses the aspect of the Body of Christ before that of the juridical 
and empirical Church. We can thus fully agree with those authors 
who point to St. Augustine as stressing this point most often and who 
in consequence make the avowal that he “principally’”’ means to desig- 
nate the good, holy, just, and eventually predestined as constituting 
one city pertaining to God, or as forming the members of one Body 
belonging to Christ.'*° This Church on earth is, as it were, in exile and 
constitutes but one Church with those who already stand in eternity.'*! 

It would be far from his mind if we were to restrict his civitas Dei to 
the above notion to such an extent as to exclude the connotation and 
at times the actual denotation of the juridical and visible Church. 
This becomes more certain and clear when we visualize his Church in 
its several aspects, all of which may be predicated of the city of God. 
His Church of the sacraments and his Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ are not two separate entities, but two aspects of the same 
Church. So also the city of God, whilst presenting the Church prima- 


% F. Cayré, art. cit.,p.495: “La cité de Dieu sur terre est essentiellement la préparation 
des prédestinés 4 la vie du ciel, cité voyageuse a exil (civitas peregrina), qui marche vers 
d’immortelles destinées et y conduit ceux qui lui restent fidéles.” Cf. De bapt. contra 
Donat., V, 27, 38 (PL XLIII, 196): “ineffabili praescientia Dei, multi qui foris videntur 
intus sunt; et multi qui intus videntur foris sunt.” 

9K. Miiller, op. cit., p. 211: “Mit dem allem will ich natiirlich nicht sagen dass 
Augustin die Kirche iiberhaupt nicht auch einmal kurzweg als civitas Dei bezeichnen 
konnte: kiirze Ausdrucke dieser Art sind ja da. Aber es bleibt meines Erachtens bei 
dem, was Reuter gesagt hat, dass, Augustin dabei ‘principiel’ nicht an die verfassungs- 
missig organisierte, von den Bischéfen regierte Kirche, sondern an die communio sanc- 
torum denke, dass er, wie ich lieber sagen méchte, Kirche eben nur um ihres Kernes, der 
civitas sanctorum willen als civitas Dei bezeichne.” 

"| De civ. Dei, X, 7 (PL XLI, 284; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 412): “(Cum ipsis (angelis) 
enim sumus una civitas Dei, cui dicitur in psalmo, ‘Gloriosa dicta sunt de te, civitas Dei’ 
(Ps. 86, 3): cujus pars in nobis peregrinatur, pars in illis opitulatur.” Cf. also Enar. in 
Ps. 9, I (PL XXXVII, 1159). 
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rily as the Mystical Body of Christ, does not exclude the sacramental, 
social, and hierarchical Church, or even omit at times to portray it in 
that light. 

His dicta on the city of God as well as on the many other images 
must be studied in the light of the end or purpose of the Church. The 
Church for St. Augustine is above all a salvation-bringing institution, 
He says that we enter the Church, not for any temporal good, but for 
the eternal good of the soul. The promise of the eternal is already 
possessed by him who is in the Church in the proper manner, but the 
aim is the actual possession of the bighest Good in which is man’s beati- 
tude.'* Salvation is achieved within the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Even those who preceded Christ—the saints of the Old Testament— 
are said to have belonged to Christ’s Body because their salvation was 
gained in view of Christ’s future merits. This is an extension of 
Christ’s Body to a time when neither Christ nor His Church existed. 
Hence the nomenclature ‘‘Church”’ or “‘the Body of Christ’’ extended 
to the men of this period is to be accepted in a broad sense—in fact, 
broader than one would dare to use in our times without an explanation. 

The Church and the Body of Christ properly commenced their 
existence with their establishment by Christ. Salvation takes place 
through them. Not everyone, however, in the Church visible and 
sacramental will attain salvation; for the membership of the Church is 
made up of sinners and holy men. A condition for salvation is appurte- 


nance to the Church in such a manner as to form at the same time living } 


membership in the Mystical Body of Christ. Moreover, for salvation 
it is necessary to persevere in that union with Christ to the very end of 


life. Only such will constitute the Mystical Body of Christ in heaven 


for all eternity, and theirs will be the eternal fruition of the highest 


Good. In such, too, will the purpose for which the Church was | 


established here on earth be attained. This last class of men is com- 
posed of those who in view of God’s omniscience are predestined. 

Now, St. Augustine, steeped in Platonic thoughts and expressions, 
at times limits the Church to those in whom the purpose and aims of 


182 In Jo. Ev. tr. V, 3 (PL XXXV, 2013): “‘Puto enim, fratres, quia omnis homo solli- 
citus est pro anima sua, qui non sine causa intrat Ecclesiam, qui non temporalia quaent 
in Ecclesia, qui non propterea intrat ut transigat negotia saecularia; sed ideo intrat, ut 
aliquid sibi aeternum promissum teneat, quo perveniat.” 
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the Church are perfectly verified. Hence the Church is, in final attain- 
ment, a universal aggregation of all those who will constitute the 
Mystical Body of Christ in all eternity; in other words, they are the 
predestined. In reality, however, he does not exclude from the Body 
of Christ those who actually constitute it but who in the future will 
falter and cease to be part of it. They continue to be the Mystical 
Body as long as they adhere to it in spiritual vitality. Of course, for 
God, who foresees the future and already knows what will take place, 
the separation is already present. St. Augustine, who is ever cognizant 
of the infinite degree of God’s perfections, sometimes views the Church 
from the angle of God’s infinite knowledge; consequently he asserts 
that only those are the Church even now whom God foresees to be the 
Church hereafter. 

The external Church of the sacraments and as a social organization 
is not distinct to the point of being a separate entity from the Church 
as the Body of Christ. The Catholica is the Body of Christ. Within 
the Church disparateness exists between the living members and the 
dead members of the Church and the Mystical Body. A dead member 
is a member of the Mystical Body by the very token that he is a 
member of the juridical Church, but he is not a living member. And 
when a sinner is excluded from membership in the Mystical Body, it is 
precisely from the viewpoint of life that he is denied a place in it. 

The words “temple,” “house,” and “‘city” in substance and in ulti- 
mate analysis must therefore be referred to the same notion,'* namely, 
to the Church as constituting the Body of Christ."* In such a notion 
or aspect of the Church, it is not the juridical, hierarchical, or empirical 
element which comes to light,:but the sanctity of the Church and the 
holiness of each member. The material which enters into the walls of 
the city and house, into the cells of the body is living material ;!" it has 

' Enar. in Ps. 126, 3 (PL XXXVII, 1668): “Quae autem domus Dei, et ipsa civitas 
Domus enim Dei, populus Dei; quia domus Dei, templum Dei.” 

™ Enar. in Ps. 131,3 (PL XXXVI, 1717): “Cum autem corpus Christi est et tem- 
plum, et domus, et civitas; et ille qui caput corporis est et habitator domus est, et sancti- 
ficator templi est, et rex civitatis est: quomodo Ecclesia omnia illa, sic Christus omnis 
ista.” 

hag Enar. in Ps. 121, 4 (PL XXXVII, 1621): “Quare non civitas, sed ut civitas; nisi 
quia ista structura parietum, quae erat in Jerusalem, visibilis civitas erat, sicut proprie 
dicitur ab omnibus civitas: illa autem aedificatur tamquam civitas, quia et illi qui in eam 
intrant, tamquam vivi lapides sunt? Sicut illi ut lapides, non lapides; sicut illa ut civitas 
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the grace of regeneration and the life of charity, which flows through. 
out the body and members from the Head." Charity unites all the 
members into one body, one temple, one house, and one city.'*’ God 
abides in each member—but dwells as well in the whole body, temple, 
house, or city.'** Of such is the city of God really formed. Whoso- 
ever is destitute of charity does not enter as a living unit into the veri- 
table structure of the city or of the temple.'** 

e) The antithesis of the two cities —A frequent description and an anti- 
thetical parallelism of two cities in the works of St. Augustine throw 
light upon the nature of the Church and the members constituting it. 
The one city derives its name from the pagan city of Babylon, and is 
compared to it; the other is compared to the city of Jerusalem selected 
by God, from which also it takes its name. This latter city is identical 
with the city of God, just described, but it is again brought under a 
separate title and further explained inasmuch as it comes to the fore- 
ground in this contrast with the city of Babylon or of the devil.'*° 





non civitas, quia dixit, aedificatur. Nomine quippe aedificii, structuram compagemque 
corporum atque parietum voluit intelligi. Nam civitas proprie in hominibus habitantibus 
intelligitur. Sed manifestavit nobis civitatem se urbem dixisse, quia dix ‘+, aedificatur. 
Et quia aedificium spirituale similitudinem quandam habet aedificii spiritualis, ideo 
aedificatur ut civitas.” Cf. also Ep. 187, 10, 33 (PL XXXIII, 845; CSEL 57, IV, 113). 

1% Enar. in Ps. 10, 17 (PL XXXVI, 135): “‘Dominus in templo sancto suo.’... 
Templum Dei violat, qui violat unitatem: non enim tenet caput (Coloss. 2, 19), ex quo 
totum corpus connexum et compactum per omnem tactum subministrationis secundum 
operationem in mensuram uniuscujusque partis incrementum corporis facit, in aedifica- 
tionem sui in charitate (Eph. 4, 16). In hoc templo sancto suo Dominus est; quod constat 
multis membris suis, sua quaeque officia gerentibus, in unam aedificationem charitate 
constructis; quod violat, quisquis causa principatus sui a catholica societate disjungitur.” 
Cf. S. J. Grabowski, ‘“‘The Holy Ghost in the Mystical Body of Christ,” THro.ocicat 
Stupies, VI (1945), 67 f. 

1s? Fp. 187, 5, 16 (PL XXXIII, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 94); Ibid., 12, 35 (PL XXXII 
845-46; CSEL 57, IV, 113); Ibid., 10, 33 (PL XXXIII, 845; CSEL 57, IV, 113). 

188 Fnar. in Ps. 98, 4 (PL XXXVII, 1261): “Manifestum est Sion civitatem Dei esse; 
quae est civitas Dei, nisi sancta Ecclesia? Homines enim amantes se invicem, et amantes 
Deum suum qui in illis habitat, faciunt civitatem Deo. Quia lege quadam civitas con- 
tinetur; lex ipsa eorum charitas est; et ipsa charitas Deus est... .Qui ergo plenus est 
charitate, plenus est Deo; et multi pleni charitate, civitatem faciunt Deo. Ista civitas 
Dei vocatur Sion; ergo Ecclesia est Sion. In illa est magnus Deus. In illa esto, et non 
erit praeter te Deus. Cum autem fuerit in te Deus, quia tu factus es de Sion, pertinens 
ad societatem populi Dei; excelsus in te erit Deus. . . .” 

189 Enar. in Ps. 126, 3 (PL XXXVII, 1669). 

1% Enar. in Ps. 61,6 (PL XXXVI, 733): “Una civitas et una civitas, unus populus et 
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It is to be observed that St. Augustine shows a great predilection for 
such antithetical images and comparisons whereby the contrast is made 
conspicuous between sin and virtue, the bad and the good, the assembly 
of the Church and the opposing powers. As in the domain of philoso- 
phy and theology, so also in these literary religious presentations he has 
set a pattern for many to imitate in the Church, which he has so copi- 
ously endowed by his literary heritage.’ 

Who are the subjects of these two cities? To Babylon belong all the 
children of evil and perdition: ‘all who prefer worldly happiness to God, 
all who seek their own, not that of Jesus Christ.’ To the city of 
Jerusalem belong all those that are good, that is ‘‘all who savor of the 
things that are above, who meditate heavenly things, who live in the 
world with care not to offend God, who take heed not to sin and if they 
do sin, are not ashamed to confess—the hum! Je, meek, holy, just, 
pious.”"** We can briefly describe these two cities, one as being the 
city of cupidity and the other the city of charity. 

The relation of the city of Jerusalem to the Church or the Body of 
Christ is already evident, if it is to be identified with the city of God. 
Here also a certain degree of elasticity must be allowed, for both cities 
have their origin with the beginning of mankind, the one from Cain, 
the other from Abel. But also the Church as the Body of Christ or as 
the city of God is explicitly endowed with this privilege as beginning 
with the first just representatives of mankind. Those who in this 
manner anticipated the Body of Christ St. Augustine compares to an 
infant’s hands preceding the body in the time of birth. Besides, the 

comprehension of these cities must also be extended to encompass those 
that have departed: Jerusalem is composed of the good still living, of 
the good deceased, and of the angels: Babylon is formed of all the 








unus populus, rex et rex. Quid est, una civitas et una civitas? Babylonia una; Jerusa- 
lem una. Quibuslibet aliis etiam mysticis nominibus appelletur, una tamen civitas et 
una civitas: illa rege diabolo; ista rege Christo.” 

1 A good example of such opposing camps or cities is that presented by St. Ignatius 
Loyola under the “two standards”: “Exercitia Spiritualia Sancti Ignatii de Loyola” 
in Monumenta I gnatiana (Madrid, 1919), pp. 314-20. For other examples of this theme, 
cf. F. Tournier, “Les deux cités dans la littérature chrétienne,” Etudes, CXXIII (1910), 
64 f. 

™ Enar. in Ps. 61, 6 (PL XXXVI, 733). Cf. also Enar. in Ps. 26, 18 (PL XXXVI, 
208). 
™ Enar. in Ps. 61, 6 (PL XXXVI, 733). 
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wicked that ever lived, of the evil departed, and the devils. There. | I 
fore, on the one side we have the universality of the good and on the! mar 
other the totality of the wicked. Although this is the specific coloring 
of the notion of the city of Jerusalem or of the city of God, this same will 
extension is by no means foreign to the notion of the Church as the still 


- 
— 
pS 


Body of Christ. Hence, it may be stated that the Augustinian “cities” |} the 
of the good correspond to the notion of the Body of Christ. witl 

Yet it would be false to exclude from the concept of the city of Jerusa- Si 
lem the social and empirical elements of the Church. Because Augus- chil 


tine presents his Church under the historical image of Jerusalem or _ tism 
under the form of the scriptural city of God or under the reality of the stan 
Body of Christ, and then has in mind principally the good, it does not | worl 
follow that the juridical element does not constitute a factor in these | __ be. 

concepts. For, just as he calls the civitas Jerusalem or civitas Dei the } The 
Body of Christ"*—and that precisely in its most extensive compre- unifi 
hension, in which all the good and just from the beginning to the end of == 


this world are to be included—-so also he designates that same “‘city of } yr 
God” as the “Church of God’"™ or the hominum socieias,' whereby pertin 
the visible and juridical character of the Church precisely comes to the - 
foreground. Even sinners are in the city of God, while the future good ~ 
who through conversion are destined to pertain to the members of be 
Christ are actually as evil men in the city of the devil. For the 200 ; 
members of these cities are not yet separated, but are mixed: permixtae nd 


sunt ambae civitates.'*" That is to say, sinners, who in reality are the | 9, 
possession of the devil so as to form in consequence his body or his city, | _ facit a 


may be and actually are united to the juridical body of the Church | * inve 
“ be . . a? m1 7 
through a communion of the sacraments, as St. Augustine understands [ ditiis 
that term.’ IV, 25, 
: , sdinaies ‘ , —— omnes | 

194 Enar. 2 in Ps. 90,1 (PL XXXVII, 1150): “Dominus noster Jesus Christus, tam } fcati ¢ 
quam totus perfectus vir, et caput, et corpus... .Corpus hujus capitis Ecclesia est, non Deo 7 
quae hoc loco est, sed et quae hoc loco et per totum orbem terrarum: nec illa quae hoc Domint 
tempore, sed ab ipso Abel usque ad eos qui nascituri sunt usque in finem et credituri in pins 
Christum, totus populus sanctorum ad unam civitatem pertinentium; quae civitas corpus bunt.” 


est Christi, cui caput Christus.” 
1% De civ. Dei, XIII, 16 (PL XLI, 387; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 574). 
1% De civ. Dei, XV, 18 (PL XLI, 461; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 97) | 
197 De civ. Dei, XIX, 26 (PL XLI, 656; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 402). 
19% Enar. in Ps. 6, 8 (PL XXXVI, 735): “Et sunt istae duae civitates permixta | 
interim, in fine separandae: adversus se invicem confligentes; una pro iniquitate, alter 
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If we further inquire into the factors which cause the separation of 
mankind into two enormous camps or cities—that of Jerusalem and 
that of Babylon—the result in the final analysis of our investigation 
will prove to be the same as it was in the case of the city of God; or 
still better, the same as for the separation of any single member from 
the Body of Christ. This is quite natural if the city of God coincides 
with the Corpus Christi. 

Sin is the banner of Babylon. Since each one of us has been born a 
child of sin, we were first subjects of Babylon, then only through bap- 
tism we became citizens of the new Jerusalem.’ Charity is the 
standard of Jerusalem. Here is love of God; there is love of the 
world.2” But where there is charity, there must also the Holy Ghost 
be. He is the soul of Jerusalem.*! Babylon does not possess Him. 
The Augustinian cupiditas and charitas are the basic separators and 
unifiers respectively of individuals and of societies. 


pro justitia. .. .Et aliquando ipsa commixtio temporalis facit ut quidam pertinentes ad 
civitatem Babyloniam, administrent res pertinentes ad Jerusalem; et rursum quidam 
pertinentes ad Jerusalem, administrent res pertinentes ad Babyloniam.” 

1 Enar. in Ps. 61, 7 (PL XXXVI, 734): “Unusquisque ergo natus ex Adam, nondum 
pertinet ad Jerusalem: portat enim secum traducem iniquitatis, poenamque peccati, 
deputatus morti; et pertinet quodammodo ad veterem quandam civitatem. Sed si 
futurus est in populo Dei, destrueter vetus, et aedificabitur novus.” 

200 Enar. in Ps. 64, 2 (PL XXXVI, 773): “Babylon confusio interpretatur, Jerusalem 
Visio pacis....Unde dignosci possunt istae duae civitates? Numquid possumus eas 
modo separare ab invicem? Permixtae sunt, et ab ipso exordio generis humani permixtae 
currunt usque in finem saeculi. ...Duas istas civitates faciunt duo amores: Jerusalem 
facit amor Dei; Babyloniam facit amor saeculi. Interroget ergo se quisque quid amet, 
et inveniet unde sit civis.” 

1 De catech, rudib., 20, 36 (PL XL, 336): “Ibi Jerusalem condita est famosissima 
civitas Dei, serviens in signo liberae civitatis, quae coelestis Jerusalem dicitur (Galat. 
IV, 25, 26), quod verbum est hebraeum, et interpretatur Visio pacis. Cujus cives sunt 
omnes sanctificati homines qui fuerunt, et qui sunt, et qui futuri sunt; et omnes sancti- 
ficati spiritus, etiam quicumque in excelsis coelorum partibus pia devotione obtemperant 
Deo, nec imitantur impiam diaboli superbiam et angelorurs ejus. Hujus civitatis rex est 
Dominus Jesus Christus, Verbum Dei quo reguntur summi Angeli, et Verbum hominem 
assumens ut eo regerentur et homines, qui simul omnes cum illo in aeterna pace regna- 
bunt.” 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 


Interest in the controversy on the development of dogma, which was out. 
lined in the September issue of THEOLOGICAL StuptEs (pp. 471-91), has by 
no means abated during the intervening months. In this paper we shall 
try to present, as completely as possible, the quite extensive recent literature, 


I 


Some months ago, there was published an exchange of letters between 


Mgr. de Solages, recently confirmed in his reappointment as rector of the | 


Catholic Institute of Toulouse by Pope Pius XII, and Pére M.-J. Nicolas, 
formerly a professor in the same Institute and now Provincial of the Domin- 
icans in the province of Toulouse.! These letters are concerned with a criti- 
cal study of P. Daniélou’s widely discussed article in Etudes of April, 1946 
and of the two collections, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie. The author 
of this critical study was P. Labourdette, editor of the Revue Thomiste? 
Mgr. de Solages describes, as an unfair “‘procés de tendances,”’ P. Labour. 
dette’s method of criticising, from the view point of orthodoxy, two collec- 
tions of eighteen volumes without discussing them in detail. It is quite 
understandable, Mgr. de Solages feels, that P. Labourdette should have been 


~~ 


disturbed by P. Daniélou’s article in Etudes; a sharp reply in the Rerw 


Thomiste against a certain few unrestrained statements of this article would 
have been quite legitimate; but why not have stopped there?® 

Two classes of statements, easily distinguishable in P. Labourdette’s 
critique, are singled out by Mgr. de Solages. The first class comprises un- 
mitigated praise of the two collections, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie 
for their insistence on the following: (1) the need of a theology more con- 
scious of the richness of its sources and of the many phases of its historical 
development; (2) the need of presenting theology as the dynamic solution 
of vital modern problems instead of presenting it as a series of abstract 
formulas covering dead issues; (3) the need of historical treatment even in 


1 De Solages and Nicolas, “Autour d’une controverse,” Bulletin de littérature ecdt- 
siastique, XLVITI (1947), 1-17. 

? Labourdette, “‘La théologie et ses sources,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 353-71. 

* De Solages, op. cit., p. 4: “Il est manifeste que le P. Labourdette vise surtout l'article 
des Etudes du P. Daniélou. J’aurais parfaitement compris, de la part de la Revue Thomiste 


une replique assez vive 4 quelques formules un peu désinvoltes de cet article: c’était | 


dirai-je, de bonne guerre, mais pourquoi ne pas s’en tenir 1a?” 
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the most speculative sciences, such as Scholastic theology; (4) the need of 
vitalizing influences from a spiritual climate in the formation of any theology; 
(5) the need of recognizing the inadequacies and partial relativisms of vari- 
ous theological systems and syntheses.‘ 

The second class of statements, singled out by Mgr. de Solages, descry 
an attitude which would combine the following characteristics: (1) a concept 
of theological wisdom as fluctuating and incapable of definitive acquisitions; 
(2) the pseudo-philosophy of relativism, inspired unconsciously by the his- 
torical method and engendering an outlook which replaces the metaphysical 
notion of speculative truth witn the more modest notion of historical truth 
as the expression, more or less complete, of the mentality and the human 
experience of an era or a group; (3) subjectivism, whereby one places the 
highest value of any study in its function of ‘“‘witness” to a rich and vibrant 
experience, while a quite secondary importance is attached to logical co- 
herence and intellectual content; (4) an undue depreciation of intelligence, 
as being incapable of attaining truth 

Mgr. de Solages is deeply troubled by the imputation of such convictions, 
particularly to P. de Lubac,® without objective corroboration. Since the 
only concrete justification of P. Labourdette’s fears of relativism is based 
on P. Bouillard’s book Conversion et grace, Mgr. de Solages devotes the rest 
of his letter to a vindication of certain disputed passages of P. Bouillard 
from the charge of relativism.’ 

The ground-work of his vindication is built on quotations from previous 
writings of his own, published before the present controversy and before he 
ever read P. Bouillard’s book: 


Even educated Christians, for the most part, do not take it into account that 
Christian thought at any given moment of history is the synthesis of the divine 
light reaching us through revelation and of the notions (données) of human reason. 
But, if the divine light is by nature immutable, the notions of reason, as we discover 
each day a bit more, change with time. The synthesis itself, therefore, must also 
be modified. Many, even those who understand this, dream of possessing in some 
way these two elements separated from each other. They do not stop to reflect 
that, from the very instant divine truth is expressed, there is introduced in this 
very expression an human element. We can scarcely separate the notions which 


‘Tbid., pp. 5 f. 5 Ibid., pp. 7 f. 

* Ibid., p. 8: ““Croyez-vous vraiment, mon Pére, que ce soit la la pensée du P. de Lubac? 
J'ai, quant A moi, la certitude du contraire et si vraiment le P. Labourdette est d’un autre 
avis, qu’il cite donc des textes sur lesquels on puisse discuter. Or il n’en cite aucun ni 
du P. de Lubac, ni des autres auteurs des deux collections mises en cause, si ce n’est du 
seul P. Bouillard.” 

"Cf. THeoLocicat Srupies, VIII (1947), 478. 
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divine truth illuminates, without substituting for these human notions other 
notions equally human.‘ 


To illustrate these abstract principles, Mgr. de Solages states that even 
Christ Himself had to submit to these laws. For example, in defining the 
justice which He demands from His followers, He opposes it to the justice 


of the Pharisees. To the modern shepherd of souls, who desires to present 


this notion in a popular sermon, only two alternatives are open: either to 
reconstruct the historical milieu of the Gospel, or to transpose the lesson 
into modern circumstances. Moreover, if the lesson is to be made fully 
operative, even an historical reconstruction of the scene is not enough with- 
out a modern application.’ 

Mgr. de Solages then goes on to give the fundamental technical reason 


for this situation of human thought: 


There is no ground for astonishment at this perpetual presence of analogy in 
the varying mechanisms of knowledge. The reason for it is simple. Our human 
knowledge is imperfect. Everyone admits this, because knowledge does not ex- 
haust the real, whose mystery it strives to penetrate. There is then always an 
element of difference between being and its representation. However, under 
penalty of denying absolutely the validity of human knowledge, it must indeed 
be admitted that there is some similarity between what we know and the knowledge 
we have of it. 

Similarity and difference—we discover these two aspects at the very heart of 
knowledge; this is the very essence of analogy. We discover likewise, at least in 
every primitive idea of knowledge, the same impossibility of dissociating clearly 
these two elements, of pointing out precisely wherein our representation is identical 
with its object and wherein it is different. For, if we could isolate entirely the 
aspect of resemblance, by that very fact our knowledge would become rigorously 


adequate—an ideal towards which it tends without ever arriving. Knowledge is 
| 


an analogy.’° 


With this background, Mgr. de Solages is in a position to expose his inter- 
pretation of P. Bouillard’s exact meaning as follows: 


Every theological notion (in fact, every theological system) is analogous to the | 


If another notion is substituted, it too will be 


reality which it strives to express. 
If now one 


analogous, and, what is more, it will be analogous to the first notion. 
wishes to express the absolute truth which both notions express in a different 
manner, this can be effected only by the introduction of a third notion, which also 
will inevitably be analogous, since in theology one cannot depart from analogical 
knowledge. The pretention of departing from it and of arriving at an adequate 


* De Solages, op. cit., p. 9. * Loc. cit. 10 Tbid., p. 10. 
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expression of God would mean the elimination of all mystery—a blasphemous 
pretention. Does P. Labourdette believe himself capable of finding a formula, in 
any human language whatsoever, which expresses in an adequate manner (even 
identically) the absolute and transcendent truth which theologians strive to trans- 
late into human notions and systematizations? There will always be in the form- 
ula something relative to a vocabulary, a grammar, a philosophy, a culture, etc. 
And this, simply because of the laws of human knowledge, and, in particular, be- 
cause our knowledge of supernaturai realities can only be analogical. Otherwise 
we deviate entirely from Thomism; on this point, then, there seems no possibility 
of disagreement." 


Yet there may remain some disagreement, Mgr. de Solages feels, on the exact 
position of Thomism in relation to other theological systems. Since, histor- 
ically, there have been and still exist several theological systems expressing 
in an orthodox way the same revealed truths, does it follow that their analogi- 
cal approximations to the absolute truth are perfectly equal and that no 
single one is preferable to any other? Mgr. de Solages does not think so, 
and for the last twenty years has repeatedly asserted his reasons for believing 
in the superiority of Thomistic metaphysics. However, he maintains, this 
general superiority does not necessarily mear that the Thomistic system 
expresses by itself alone all the aspects of divine revelation, as well as, or 
even better than, the entirety of other systems. He does not mind a 
Thomist believing otherwise, but thinks one can be a Thomist and still main- 
tain the opposite; furthermore, he is inclined to think that St. Thomas would 
agree with his opinion.” 

In concluding his letter, Mgr. de Solages expresses the five following 
desires: (1) that theologians should renounce making general and vague 
accusations, and that they should rather restrict themselves to precise dis- 
cussions of precise texts; (2) that in their controversies they should not so 
frequently permit a suspicion of heterodoxy to hover above their Catholic 
adversaries; (3) that they should not allow these domestic controversies to 
take precedence over the good fight for the defense of their common faith 
against modern infidelity; (4) that, in accord with its frequent statement 
that the doctrine of St. Thomas should not be simply parroted in its literal 
meaning, the Revue Thomiste should accept the work of theological renewal 
which the times demand; (5) that, furthermore, the Revue Thomiste itself 
should show the way by its example; this is the true means of remaining 
faithful to the historical example of St. Thomas.” 


Loe. cit. 2 [bid., p. 11. 8 Loe. cit. 
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II 


In his urbane answer to Mgr. de Solages, P. Nicolas first expresses his 
complete accord with the former’s views on the imperfection of all human 
knowledge, the unavoidable place of analogy in all theological development, 
and the relative inadequacy of any systematization."* He then poses, re. 
spectfully but forcefully, the following objections: 

1) Is it true that philosophies, which differ among themselves, are never. 
theless inevitably analogous? Frequently philosophical concepts differ by 
sic et non, and hence can have no point of analogy; for example, the concept 
of substance cannot be simultaneously affirmed and denied, and yet remain 
an analogous concept in both affirmation and denial. In any case, not all 
philosophies are capable of being utilized by the theologian. Nor does the 
inadequacy of every philosophical concept in comparison with divine truth 
imply the possibility of a plurality of different, though analogous, philosophi- 
cal systems. For according to Mgr. de Solages, the only legitimate theologi- 
cal systems are those which are mutually analogous; but what analogy, asks 
P. Nicolas, exists between the theories of Scotists and of Cajetan on the 
hypostatic union? One is false and the other is true; and everything, which | 
in either system derives directly from this theory, is inevitably either false 
or true. In this example, “the unchangeable element of the dogma,” to 
employ the language of P. Bouillard, is formulated in two different human ; 
conceptions which cannot both be true. These two theological systems 
have, it is true, the same confused notions of nature and person, and this 
suffices for the integrity of faith, but they do not possess in common the 
same clear and developed notions of these two concepts; rather there exist | 
two distinct theologies, of which only one is true. In addition, P. Nicolas 
would like some examples of P. Bouillard’s assertion that, when contingent 
representations of immutable truth change, the new contingent representa- 
tions contain the same absolute relations to transcendent truth. To use 
the same example again, if the concepts of nature and person change to the 
point that they no longer contain anything of what the Church conceived | 
in placing these terms in her professions of faith, P. Nicolas cannot see how 
the continuity of relationship between the two concepts thus changed would 
maintain the invariability of the dogma.” 

2) In his second objection, P. Nicolas denies flatly “ +. de Solages’ sup 
position that the notions (données) of human reason are inevitably fluctu- 
ating and constantly changing because of the evolution of the mind. Among) 
the invariables of human reason must be ranked the fundamental metaphys: 


“4 Nicolas, op. cit., p. 13. % Tbid., p. 14. 
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cal notions of St. Thomas. It is quite one thing to say that formulas change 
with changes in language and culture; quite another to maintain the same 
of philosophy, whose fundamental concepts express eternal and necessary 
truths. The variables of philosophy are completely accidental with relation 
to its fundamental concepts; hence it is useless to attempt to explain the 
permanence of truth by an identity of relationship between different con 

tingent representations. According to P. Nicolas, only an accidental varia- 
tion would be needed to adapt Thomism to evolutionistic concepts, if the 
theory of evolution were proven to be true in biology; on the other hand, an 
essential change would be necessary to coniorm Thomism to a philosophy of 
“becoming.” Obviously, therefore, there is no analogy between Thomism 
and the philosophy of Hegel, and one must yield to the other. To P. 
Nicolas, the disturbing feature of P. Bouillard’s exposition is his use of 
“contingent” to describe all human thought; all human thought simply is 
not contingent."® 

In his concluding paragraphs, P. Nicolas repudiates the notion that 

Thomism is the only possible theological system. However, he believes it 

to be not only the truest system yet evolved, but also the only true one, ir 
the sense of a complete system. This implies, of course, that Thomism is 
vital and dynamic, that it is capable of assimilating the truth of other sys 

tems, of adapting itself to various points of view, and of integrating all new 
discoveries of truth. St. Thomas himself, with the help of countless prede- 
cessors, succeeded in establishing the metaphysical bases of a truly scientific 


theology, for which Christian faith had been searching. But more than 
metaphysics is required for an integral theology; there is need of history, 
science, and the Holy Spirit. This is why the scientific theology of St. 
Thomas is incomplete and will never be complete in any single mind. Ulti- 
mately, Thomism is not completely true unless, without losing its essential! 
principles, it arrives at universality."” 


[ll 


Invaluable for an estimate of this controversy is a book written by PP. 
Nicolas and Labourdette, with an introduction by P. Bruckberger, O. P., 
in refutation of the editorial “Réponse” to P. Labourdette, published last 
year in the Recherches de science religieuse.™ 


% Tbid., p. 16. 7 Tbid., p. 17. 

'*M. Labourdette, M.-J. Nicolas, R.-L. Bruckberger, Dominicains, Dialogue thé 
ologique: Piéces du débat entre “La Revue Thomiste” d’une part et les R.R. P.P. de Lubac, 
Daniélou, Bouillard, Fessard, von Balthasar, S.J., d’autre part (Les Arcades, Saint- 
Maximin, Var, 1947). 
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In order to permit an impartial judgment of P. Labourdette’s original 
article and of the “Réponse” which it provoked, both are printed again in 
full. Throughout P. Labourdette’s reprint, which comes first, references are 
made to seven pages of notes immediately following, which answer briefly 
the accusations of the ““Réponse”’ directly drawn from his text. These notes 
are followed by the “Réponse” itself. Then follows a detailed answer 
written by P. Labourdette, a brief postscript by P. Nicolas, and a conclu- 
sion written by P. Nicolas.” 

In his detailed reply, P. Labourdette deplores that his opponents have 
‘rought so much of the personal element into this controversy. He dis- 

laims vigorously, and with justice, any ulterior purpose, any alliance with 
‘thers or any entrusted mission; his only motive in writing his original 
ritique was an honest disagreement in the realm of ideas. He rejects even 
more forcefully any intention of reducing this controversy to a banal rivalry 
between religious orders; he repels the insinuation that his article was an 
attack on Jesuit theologians and, by implication, on the whole Order; fur- 
thermore, he proposed only his own personal views and, thereby, in no way 
engaged the views of Dominicans, any more than his opponents’ views should 
be considered those of Jesuits in general. To the accusation of the “Ré- 
ponse”’ that his critique involves a renewal of intégrisme, he replies that such 
name-calling belongs to the same order as the loose and emotional modern 
usage of branding one’s opponents as communists or fascists. He similarly 
resents the irony whereby the “Réponse’’ dramatizes the whole issue and 
represents P. Labourdette as a judge summoning cowering prisoners before 
the bar of justice, or as a rigid examiner quizzing trembling candidates; 
since the candidates in question are theologians of international renown and 
authors of important works received with great praise, the unreality of such 
a dramatization is obvious. As to vague and unsubstantiated insinuations 
concerning P. Labourdette’s part in secret conversations and private cor- 
respondence, he registers a flat denial and a dignified protest against the 
injustice of airing publicly such unfoundcd suspicions.” 

In the second part of his reply, P. Labourdette deals with the charge of 
the “Réponse” that he had unfairly accused his opponents of being unortho- 

18 [bid., p. 5: “Sommaire. I. Dialogue théologique (P. Bruckberger), pp. %19, 
II. La théologie et ses sources, par M. Labourdette, pp. 21-64; Notes (P. Labourdette) 
pp 65-71; III. La théologie et ses sources: Réponse parue dans les ‘Recherches de science 
religieuse’ (1946, IV, 385401) pp. 73-101; IV. De la critique en théologie, par M. La 
hourdette, pp. 101-141; V. Le progrés de la théologie et la fidélité 4 saint Thomas, par 
M.-J. Nicolas, pp. 141-151.” 

* [bid., pp. 102-7. 
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dox. If these charges are derived by his opponents from the tone of his 
critique and from their unwarranted assumption that he wished to impos¢ 
his views on them, P. Labourdette professes astonishment at such suscepti- 
bility; he never imagined that authors, so highly and justly esteemed for 
their many contributions to the Church and to theology, would attribute to 
him any authority beyond the objective weight of his arguments. The 
supposed accusations of unorthodoxy, then, should only be derived from 
his arguments; in this case the complaint is based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the function of objective and impersonal criticism in theological 
discussions.”! 

P. Labourdette admits freely that in his original article he did assert that 
certain statements, if pushed to their logical conclusions, appeared to him 
incompatible with the teaching of the Church. But the teaching of the 
Church (i.e. objective revelation and truths closely connected) constitutes 
the very principles of theology. What would become of free theological! 
discussion and progress, if no one had the right to compare conclusions with 
their principles, or to point out the inconsistency of a theological chain of 
reasoning? Does the critic thereby unfairly cast doubt upon the faith of 
the theologian criticized or upon his intention of remaining orthodox? 
Concretel, P. Labourdette admits having said, and until proved wrong, 
persists in believing that P. Bouillard’s method of explaining the progress 
of theology and the permanence of dogmatic formulas is not compatible 
with the teaching of the Church on the immutability of dogma; but he 
also said, and is now equally convinced, that P. Bouillard sees no such 
incompatibility and that his precise aim was to avoid that very relativism 
of truth which his formulas imply to P. Labourdette. There was, then, no 
question of his thinking or insinuating that any of his opponents wished 
to reject the Catholic faith; rather, he admires in their writings a Chris- 
tian spirit and apostolic zeal whose source could only be a living supernatu 
ral faith. Nevertheless, he asks, cannot a critic reject an opinion without 
thereby considering its author blind or stupid? ‘To deny such a possibility, 
would certainly betray a singular view of intellectual life, its complexity, 
its manifold difficulties and countless occasions of error.” 

Perhaps the most interesting section of P. Labourdette’s rejoinder is his 
answer to the criticism of his method of presenting globally so many volumes 
and authors without a detailed consideration of each. In utilizing this 
method, he is accused of first having conjured up in his own mind a monster 
of heresy, and then, of seeking to detect traces of this heresy in diverse 


" Ibid., p. 113 " Ibid., pp. 114 f. 
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authors, without taking the trouble to analyze them (or perhaps even to 
read them). If it were not for such fantastic charges, w!ch if true would 
so discredit his sincerity as to render any further discussion futile, P. Labour. 
dette would be quite willing to admit defects in his chosen method; for any 
method selected would have had some imperfections. In the face of such 
serious charges, however, some explanation of the choice of a global presenta- 
tion becomes necessary.* 

After the almost complete famine of intellectual stimulus due to the war, 
P. Labourdette greeted with absolute approval the announcement of the 
two collections, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie. ‘The appearance of the 
first volume of Sources chrétiennes (Saint Grégoire de Nysse: Vie de Moise, 
trad. et notes de J. Daniélou, S. J.), gave rise to some minor reserves. The 
Introduction to this volume manifested such an evident desire to ingratiate, 
to orientate the reader toward something more than a simple vital contact 
with an admirable text, that P. Labourdette regretted its excessively apolo- 
getic tone, which appeared to him a danger for the whole collection; for 
accommodations of this sort to the modern spirit entail the difficulty that 
their very solicitude for excessive up-to-dateness tends to make thein out of 
date too soon.™ 

This attitude of reserve, at first somewhat hesitant, was increased by the 
Introduction to the homilies of Origen written by P. de Lubac (Vol. VII of 
Sources chrétiennes). There are many treasures of thought contained in 
these homilies; but P. de Lubac’s plea for the legitimacy and vitality of 
Origen’s figurative exegesis of Scripture seemed injudicious to P. Labour- 
dette. Obviously, here was a matter of opinion open to free discussion 
But why should the public expression of P. Labourdette’s opinion cause 
hands to be raised indignantly as if confronting an attack? Thus, little by 
little, the actual current of theological writing seemed to be focusing ona 
problem of serious import, namely, the precise nature of the relation of our 
developed theology to its sources. To P. Labourdette, the universal aspects 
of this problem appeared more interesting than the multiple scattered details 
which were bringing it into prominence.” 

In 1941, the new collection, Théologie, was introduced with its now famous 
first volume, Conversion et grace by P. Bouillard. This book devoted its 
entire conclusion to the general problem of the essential permanence of 
Christian thought in the course of its historical evolution. P. Bouillard’s 
solution appeared to P. Labourdette to be at least obscure and confused, 
although clear on this point, that the historic position of St. Thomas, since 
it differed radically from that of modern theology, was false.** 


* [hid., p. 119 * Ibid., p. 120 % Jbid., p. 121. % Loc. cit. 
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The next factor to influence P. Labourdette’s growing reserves was the 
second volume of the same series, Platonisme et théologie mystique, by J. 
Daniélou. In opposition to previous studies of PP. Arnou, S. J. and Festu- 
giere, O. P., Daniélou concluded frankly that the literally Platonic formulas 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa were so thoroughly reconstructed and so pro- 
foundly thought-out on a new plane, that they were purely and simply 
Christian; far from being a drag on his thought or remaining a blemish, they 
expressed an essentially Christian experience. P. Labourdette, at the time, 
saw no reason for entering upon a controversy, but merely noted to himself 
that P. Daniélou in his reasoning diminished greatly the importance of 
conceptual content and preferred to measure the true value of symbolistic 
formulas by the authenticity of a spiritual experience. One of the major 
accusations of the “Réponse” stressed the illegitimacy of uniting for pur- 
poses of criticism the two series, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie. But, 
asks P. Labourdette, how avoid uniting the general trend of P. Daniélou’s 
work on Gregory of Nyssa with the two volumes of Sources chrétiennes for 
which he wrote the introduction or notes? Does the fact of belonging to 
different collections deny the right of a critic to consider them together? 
Yet, P. Labourdette is chided in the “‘Réponse”’ for seeking to detect a hid- 
den meaning in innocent translations of the Fathers by interpreting these 
according to a collection of theological studies.*’ 

Soon after, Corpus Mysticum (Théologie, Vol. III), by P. de Lubac was 
published—a book, according to P. Labourdette, so vitalized by the supple 
genius of its author that it carries lightly an astounding weight of austere 
erudition. However, despite its many excellent qualities, the historico- 
theological view presented in this book is that Scholasticism, notwithstand- 
ing its many contributions, brought a great detriment to theology through 
its new methods of dialectic rationalism. P. de Lubac is by no means hostile 
to St. Thomas, but his sincere admiration is accompanied by very great 
regrets. He cherishes a dynamic nostalgia for the patristic age and method 
a nostalgia which he excels in imparting to others; this is his absolute right. 
But, P. Labourdette queries, has not he himself an equal right to view the 
matter otherwise? May he not state his opinion that P. de Lubac’s historic 
graph of the evolution of Christian thought seems in part to be false, because 
it shuts off the profound significance of the evolution of theology into a strict 
science? Is it not P. Labourdette’s right to see, in this book, Corpus 
Mysticum, and the same author’s plea for the figurative exegesis of Origen, a 
continuation of the same general effort and tendency? P. Labourdette, 
then, denies simply, as completely false, the accusation of the “Réponse” 


” Ibid., p. 122. 
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that in linking these two collections he was moved by a desire to verify some 
resemblance to a scare-crow of preconceived heresy. Moreover, his inten. 
tion was not to review these two collections; rather, his intention was to write 
a chronicle on the problems of the relation of theology to its sources, which 
involve necessarily the question of the progress of theology and the perma- 
nence of its acquisitions.** 

P. Labourdette already was sincerely convinced of an objective con- 
vergence toward these problems in the writings of PP. de Lubac, Daniélou, 
and Bouillard. Precisely because of this conviction he chose the method of 
global presentation. However, the content and tone of his critique, which 
was almost completely written, would have been quite different, had it not 
been for the provocative article of P. Daniélou in Etudes of April, 1946, with 
its scornful depreciation of Scholasticism, its total preoccupation with adap- 
tations to modern tastes, its scarcely veiled assumption that Thomism js 
incapable of coming to grips with modern problems. Moreover, since in 
his article P. Daniélou explicitly linked the collection Théologie, of which he 
is one of the foremost contributors, with the collection Sources chrétiennes, 
of which he is co-editor, and stated the aim of the latter collection to be the 
presentation of certain categories which are foreign to Thomism, but found 
in the Fathers and needed in modern times, P. Labourdette felt completely 
justified in utilizing this article as an outstanding confirmation of the objec- 
tive convergence of ideas, with which he honestly disagreed.** 

As a conclusion to his rejoinder, P. Labourdette sets down the following 
unmistakably clear summary of his position. 

1) The two collections, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie are comple- 
mentary in a common effort, whose substantial aim is excellent. The 
complementary character of the two series was stated by P. Daniélou him- 
self in Etudes, April, 1946, p. 10. An extrinsic confirmation may be found 
in the fact that the two directors of the first series, PP. de Lubac and Dani- 
élou, are the authors of the most significant works of the second series, 
Théologie.™ 

2) The aim of Sources chrétiennes, according to the explicit definition of 
its co-director, P. Daniélou, is bent toward an orientation which P. Labour- 
dette criticizes. This orientation consists in the desire to publicize precisely 
those categories of patristic thought which fit in with modern ideas and which 
Scholasticism has lost. This desire is tantamount to asserting the modem 
insufficiency of Scholastic theology. P. Labourdette has the right to prefer 
a revitalization of the Fathers without a concomitant depreciation of Scho 
lasticism. Moreover, he is justified in thinking that the goal set down by 


%8 Jbid., pp. 123-25. 2 Jbid., pp. 126-28. % Jbid., p. 134. 
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P. Daniélou is characteristic of a spirit and mentality shared by PP. de 
Lubac, Bouillard, and others.*! 

3) The manner in which P. Daniélou speaks of Thomism, and of Scho- 
lasticism in general, classes both as an outmoded period of Christian thought, 
which explains their incapacity to assimilate new categories, in particular, 
those of history and subjective experience, as expressed by existentialism.” 

4) P. Daniélou’s treatment of the relation between systems of theology 
and of spirituality tends toward seeking the criterion of theological expres- 
sion, not in the object proposed, but in the vitality of a religious experience, 
and thereby bends the classical definition of truth as conformity of mind 
with object toward another definition, namely, conformity with subjective 
life. P. Labourdette is glad to know from private correspondence that such 
are not P. Daniélou’s views, but maintains that the formulation of his ideas 
does not admit of any other objective interpretation.* 

5) P. de Lubac’s two books manifest the same generic trend—the first, 
Corpus Mysticum, by representing the introduction of dialectics which gave 
rise to Scholasticism as an impoverishment of thought; the second (Jntro- 
duction aux homélies d’Origéne), by its plea for a return to symbolism. P. 
Labourdette sees in these two opinions of P. de Lubac not the slightest 
deviation from orthodoxy, but only ideas open to discussion. However, 
these two views are identical with those expressed by P. Daniélou with such 
complacence. P.Labourdette did not intend to attribute to P. de Lubac 
anything beyond these two contestable opinions; if any reader derived more 
from his critique, he now wishes to clarify his intention, and even to retracy 
publicly any statement which objectively may have exceeded his intentions.* 

8 [bid., p. 135; cf. the high eulogies of Sources chrétiennes by the noted scholar J. d© 
Ghellinck, S. J., Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXVIII (1946), 244-46, LXXIX (1947), 
767 f£.; and in his book Patristique et moyen Gge, II (Bruxelles: Edition universelle, 1947), 
pp. 42 f.: “Celle-ci, intitulée Sources chrétiennes, a \’avantage d’éditer avec la traduction 
le texte original et fait une large place aux auteurs spirituels, comme le dit son sous-titre. 
...L’accueil fait aux premiers volumes parus a engagé les directeurs de la collection a 
ajouter une série latine et une série non-chrétienne, qui comprend des textes religieux 
non-chrétiens importants pour l’histoire des origines chrétiennes. .. . Les introductions, 
assez développées, qui réunissent tous les éléments utiles pour une meilleure intelligence 
de l’oeuvre sont l’objet d’un soin spécial et dépassent les meilleures de la Bibliothek der 
Kirchenviter. Celles sur Origéne, par le P. de Lubac, et sur Grégoire de Nysse, par 
Daniélou et J. Laplace, devront étre lues par quiconque veut pénétrer dans la pensée de 
ces auteurs. L’on ne peut qu’applaudir a l’idée de faire mieux connaftre les abondants 
trésors de vie chrétienne et les richesses culturelles fournies par les écrivains de l’antiquité 
patristique. Le choix des oeuvres déja en cours d’impression ou de préparation fait bien 
augurer de la publication qui, espérons-le, aura 4 coeur de rester fidéle A ses normes de 
saine rigueur scientifique.” 


® Loc. cit. % Loc. cil. % Ibid., p. 136. 
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6) P. Bouillard’s Conversion et grace presents in its concluding chapter a 
general theory of the evolution of theology which, despite the author’s 
explicit intentions to the contrary, ends with a denial of the permanent 
value of theological science and even of dogmatic formulas.* 

7) The preface of P. Fessard’s book (Autorité et bien commun, Vol. V of 
Théologie), wherein he desires to validate an essential theological notion 
entirely by means of Hegelian dialectic in a manner adapted to moderns, 
eases St. Thomas out of the picture gracefully. The significance of the book 
manifestly is that the Christian doctrine on the bonum commune will today 
find no instrument ot interpretation except in some other metaphysics than 
that of St. Thomas. Here again there is no question of heresy; nevertheless, 
one is quite justified in defending the position of St. Thomas, as M. Jacques 
Maritain did so admirably in the same issue of the Revue Thomiste which 
contained P. Labourdette’s original critique.** 

8) P. Daniélou’s article in Etudes increased considerably the previous evi- 
dence of an objective convergence of these diverse writings toward a new 
concept of Scholastic theology.*” 

In the final essay of this same book, P. Nicolas, in a desire to secure clarity 
and precision, poses the following two questions to his opponents: (1) do 
you believe that the metaphysics of St. Thomas is true, not merely as an 
hypothesis or the authentic expression of a mentality, but objectively and 
in the very nature of things? (2) Do you at least believe that every effort 
of Christian thinkers should be bent toward comprehending the metaphysics 
of St. Thomas, in order that the faith may be explained in the most complete 
and most universal theology?** 

P. Nicolas then explains his positive stand in the whole controversy, ina 
manner at once so obviously sincere and reasonable, that his (and P. Labour 
dette’s’ »osition deserve and should command complete respect, however 
much his opponents may still disagree. He believes that no single truth, 
however transcendently superior to our concepts it may be, can be truly 
expressed by means of fundamentally differing systems of metaphysics. 
It is perfectly true that in all philosophies utilized by Christian thought 
there are certain minimal truths held in common. It is perhaps too opti 
mistic to attribute this fact to the perceptions of common sense; the explana- 
tion, it seems, should rather be placed in the exigencies of faith itself, which 
seeks an intellectual world in which it can breathe. But, in any case, this 

% [bid., p. 137. 

%* Loc. cit.; cf. J. Maritain, “La personne et le bien commun,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI 


(1946), 237-79. 
2 Jbid., p. 138. 38 Ibid., pp. 146 f. 
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philosophia perennis, this common minimum of all Christian philosophies 
does not suffice for a perfect theology. Does not the glory and historical 
significance of St. Thomas lie in the fact that he marked out the essential 
lines of Christian metaphysics?** 

Frank discussion on this point is necessary. What would be extremely 
disquieting to P. Nicolas would be an attitude of casting doubts upon even 
the possibility of Christian metaphysics, and, in consequence, upon the 
possibility of a scientifically elaborated theology, capable of integrating new 
knowledge and new points of view. P. Nicolas and his colleagues are con- 
vinced that the desertion of the fundamental positions of St. Thomas’ meta- 
physics would lead to the ruin of the faith. Perhaps he may be deceived in 
imagining that St. Thomas is so absent from the so-called “new theology.” 
Perhaps the attitude of reserve which he senses with regard to St. Thomas 
derives from a justified persuasion that the modern mind is too impregnated 
with idealism, existentialism, and evolutionism to be able to understand the 
language of St. Thomas, even though brought up to date. Perhaps it is 
thought that, actually, Thomism is too indicative of a mentality closed to 
science and modern views, to be able to utilize these latter freely. Perhaps 
it is felt that the imperative need of Christianizing certain currents of 
thought, all-powerful in their influence on modern men, is too urgent to wait 
for Thomism to integrate them into its system.‘° 

All these are possible, but P. Nicolas personally believes that Thomistic 
metaphysics could not be true, unless it were convinced of a radical defect in 
modern thought, which is fundamentally opposed to Thomism. It is painful 
for men who are profoundly involved in their own age, who are by no means 
“emigrés,” but rather, desirous of an active engagement in their times, to 
be forced into opposition with modern thought. Perhaps the forcefulness 
of criticism coming from such men is accentuated by the bitterness of feeling 
themselves so completely alone in a mental attitude, which they cannot 
surrender at the price of intellectual and moral integrity, and which alone 
promises any success in the face of swiftly mounting evidence of the profound 
evils which are corrupting modern thought.*! 

P. Nicolas feels sure that in the future his domestic opponents will not be 
less liberal to him and his colleagues than they show themselves to the propo- 
nents of modern thought. It is much more difficult for him and his col- 
leagues to accept mental attitudes differing from their own, than it is for his 
Catholic opponents, although these latter are just as uncompromisingly in- 
transigeant where the faith is concerned. Nevertheless, P. Nicolas promises 


” Ibid., p: 148. Loc. cit. | Tbid., p. 150. 
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- 


of the Church or with her ordinary teaching. However, he and his col. 
leagues think that there are other certitudes than those of faith, and that 
not every position which cannot be condemned is thereby placed above all 
criticism. The type of intellectualism which, without confusing its system 
with dogma, knows how to speak out with assurance, to affirm and deny, 
can be somewhat annoying. P. Nicolas sincerely regrets any hard feelings 
or irritation which he and his colleagues have caused; they have, however, 
no unconscionable confidence in themselves; they know how to, and will 
recognize, mistakes. Strong belief in the truth can communicate excessive 
assurance in words. Striving, therefore, never to confuse the general apti- 
tude of the mind for truth with personal judgments, he and his colleagues 
will, nevertheless, never allow themselves to become over-scrupulous in say- 
ing what they honestly think. But they beg their readers in the future not 
to see in their criticisms judicial condemnations or appeals to sacred tribu- 
nals, but simply the free and frank expression of personal convictions.” 
IV 

Pére J.-M. Le Blond, S. J., formerly professor at the Gregorian University 
and at present Rector of the House of Philosophy at Mongré in France, 
presents valuable ideas for the solution of this controversy.“ The first part 
of his article insists upon the trite, but too often neglected doctrine, that 
not only the concept of being, but also the concept of truth is analogous. 
Absolute, comprehensive, exhaustive, and perfect truth is found in the 
intellect of God alone. Truth as found in the created intellects of men is 
by comparison participated, inadequate, partial, and imperfect. The irre- 
formability of human knowledge is, then, only an analogous one, whose 
validity depends entirely on its ontological participation in the absolute 
truth of the divine intellect.“ 

The recognition of these fundamental principles obliges us to hold the 
absolute aspect of true human affirmations. The same principles, however, 

@ Tbid., p. 151. 

“Le Blond, “L’analegie a» ia vérité,” Recherches de science religieuse, XXXIV (1947), 
129-41. 

4 Jbid., pp. 129-31. To the present writer it seems evident that Le Blond’s ultimate 
explanation of the absolute quality of truth in human knowledge would stem from the 
theories of Blondel, Rousselot, and Maréchal on the natural dynamism of created intel- 
lect, concerning which there can be honest disagreement. The pertinence of this article 
to the present controversy remains, nevertheless, because it stresses, not the ultimate 
explanation, but the accepted fact that all human knowledge, despite the absolute quality 
of its true affirmations, contains truth only analogously and imperfectly. 
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oblige us equally to maintain the insurmountable chasm between our true 
judgments, our clearest and most perfectly constructed systems, and the 
subsistent truth of God. The best human system can never be the best 
possible, quo verius cogitari nequit; it will simply be the best de facto, sepa- 
rated always by an abyss from the simple intuition which is the possession 
of God.* 

So, in the concrete order, the Thomistic synthesis, firm and solid though 
it be, consecrated by the usage of the Church, prescribed by her for the for- 
mation of her clerics, and singularly open to new perspectives, cannot be 
compared for an instant with divine truth. Besides Thomism, there are 
the syntheses of St. Bonaventure, Scotus, Suarez, and others, perhaps less 
firm and not so well constructed, but nevertheless complementary, rather 
than opposed, to Thomism.** 

Here P. Le Blond makes and develops briefly an important point on the 
necessity of not confusing systematic contradictions with contradictions con- 


cerning a fact, e.g., “Caesar was murdered” or “Caesar was not murdered.” 
One of these factual propositions is absolutely true, the other absolutely 
false. Not so necessarily in philosophical contradictions, which are often 
more or less reducible to different points of view, even as we observe in 
ordinary discussions, where one person contradicts another without having 
made the effort to understand him. For example, Scotus’ doctrine on the 
univocal nature of being is not entirely the doctrine which St. Thomas 
denies, as M. Gilson has pointed out in hig brilliant studies on the point of 
departure of Scotus’ metaphysics, thereby guarding against too facile con- 
demnations based on systematic over-simplification.7 

Human truth is, on one hand, related to the absolute, and cpnsequently 
dependent on it; and on the other hand, human truth is related to multiple 
and changing finite being. The truth of which alone we are capable during 
this life is, then, a composite truth, resulting from two elements. The first 
is the orientation of the human intellect toward the absolute, the supposi- 
tion, more or less implicit, of the existence of this absolute; in other words, 
the positive element, which gives to truth its proper character and imprints 
on it the image of subsistent truth. The second element is the concrete 
situation in space and time, the negative and restricting element.** 

Because of this second element, the study of human truths is evidently 
linked to the knowledge of history. There is no repugnance in speaking of 
the various aspects of truth developed in time. To situate an author in his 
spatial and temporal environment, to resurrect the precise manner in which 


4 Ibid., p. 132. “ Ibid., p. 133. Loc. cit. (note 1). Ibid., pp. 134 f. 
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problems arose concretely, to attempt to penetrate an author’s individual 
and dated psychology—all this is not the phantasy of a mind more inquisi- 
tive about human reactions than about objective truth. In other words, an 
integral philosophical or theological study cannot be reduced to pure logic 
or be situated outside temporal limits. If theology is to be real and con- 
crete, if it is to avoid dangerous over-simplification, if it is to grasp its own 
antecedent development in all its complex determining factors, psychology 
and history must have their place. The distinction between logical and 
psychological or historical truth must not be pushed to the point of complete 
divorce. Rather, an adequate and conscientious method ought to unite the 
de facto values of historical truth to the de jure values of logical truth.” 

Undoubtedly referring to the accusations of relativism lodged against P. 
Bouillard and focused on his statement: ‘Une théologie qui ne serait pas 
actuelle serait une théologie fausse” (p. 219), P. Le Blond goes on to say 
unequivocally that actuality (/’actwalité) is a contributing element in the 
definition of truth. This, obviously, must not be understood in the existen- 
tialist sense, that it is the unique or decisive element, or that, on the one 
hand it is enough to condemn a system to call it ‘““dépassé,”’ and on the other 
hand, to approve a system it is enough to call it ‘‘actuel.’’ On the contrary, 
actuality is only the restrictive and negative condition in all human truths. 
But, entirely negative and limiting though it be, it is the real condii:cning 
factor of these truths, and unless one takes it into account, an integral 
knowledge of these truths is impossible. 

P. Le Blond now concretizes his views on the function of actuality. Each 
age, each school of thought, each individual has a singular and original way 
of tending toward the absolute and of constructing its image—tendencies 
and images which are convergent and analogous, but differentiated by their 
point of departure. This is true of St. Thomas and his system. He existed 
in an “actuality,” which must be reconstructed, if one wishes to grasp his 
thought fully. The relatively retarded state of our knowledge of St. Thomas 
is perhaps best explained by that clumsy, although not excessive veneration, 
whereby attempts have been made to set him above all time." 

During the past twenty years, great progress has been made in the exact 
and objective knowledge of the Thomism of St. Thomas himself, as opposed 
to Thomism ad mentem Sancti Thomae. These studies, carried out by such 
eminent scholars as Gilson, Théry, Mandonnet, Van Steenberghen, Grab- 
mann and Cardinal Ehrle, show how much St. Thomas, urged on by his pre- 
occupation for the welfare of souls and his solicitude for truth, was possessed 


Loc. cit.  Jbid., p. 136. 
Cf. J. de Guibert, Les doublets de saint Thomas d’Aquin, 1926, p. 10. 
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with a sound taste for modern methods and ideas. Faced with the exces- 
sively defiant conservatism of thirteenth-century Augustinianism, he did 
not hesitate to utilize a philosophy as compromised and compromising as 
Aristotelianism. He kept himself au courant with regard to all the trends 
of his time. The Summa contra Gentiles alone shows with what care and 
sympathy he studied even the Arabian philosophers. On the basis of this 
innovating attitude of St. Thomas, it would obviously be rash to renew 
every ten or fifteen years an effort of modernization in theology. On the 
other hand, it would be equally rash and erroneous to contemn this spirit of 
St. Thomas, in order to cling only to the letter of his system. The latter 
course would be simultaneously an error concerning the nature of human 
truth and a substantial infidelity to Thomism itself. 

Faced with the inevitable analogy of human truths, the human mind will 
perhaps always be tempted to separate the invariable element which these 
truths contain, and thereby pretend to constitute a complete system of 
truth. But this would be to forget the concrete condition of human nature 
and to misunderstand radically the elementary law of analogy. Our human 
knowledge can aptly be called a bronze coin of real but inferior value. 
During this life, it would be chimerical to attempt to exchange it for the gold 
piece of divine subsistent truth. In the pretention of establishing an objec- 
tive corpus of doctrine which would reunite in itself the eternal acquisitions 
of all philosophies, one can, indeed, detect a trace of the lofty vocation of 
human mind to knowledge without shadow. But it can also be ques- 
tioned whether this pretention, manifesting as it does a lack of patience and 
submission to our human condition, does not disclese, even among many 
excellent Christians, an unconscious presumption and the hidden influence 
of modern rationalism. It was this same rationalism which was the source 
of Descartes’ mathematical reveries and of the pantheism of Spinoza. 
Against such dangers, good-will and a narrowly literal fidelity to certain 
texts of St. Thomas are not enough, if his spirit is neglected.” 

These elementary, but necessary reflections are now utilized by P. Le 
Blond to show the true meaning of the classic definition of truth as a con- 
formity between mind and object. There can be no question of a tota! 
adequation, but only of a certain assimilation which always leaves a residue 
of ignorance. One may object that undoubtedly the Thomistic theory of a 
concept seems to imply, in the doctrine of abstraction, a true intuition of es- 
sence, disengaged from the material conditions which limit the intelligibility 
of the object. But with regard to his theory of abstraction, we must keep 
in mind St. Thomas’ manifest modesty concerning the de facto exercise of 


® Le Blond, op. cit., p. 137. 8 Jbid., p. 138. 
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human knowledge. Against Augustinianism, he insisted on the imperfec- 
tion and analogous nature of our knowledge of God, the powerlessness of 
human knowledge to grasp the spiritual order except under heterogeneous 
sensible symbols; against Cartesian ‘‘angelism,” St. Thomas does not hesitate 
to say that, if de jure our mind through abstraction attains essences and 
enjoys a sort of intuition of them, nevertheless, de facto, the substantial 


specific differences of beings remain unknown to us. From this actual 
and natural defect in our knowledge of substantial specific differences js 
derived the precarious and reformable character of many of our definitions 
and also their link, which is almost never broken, with metaphors or with 
extrinsic procedures of classification. In this loyal submission to the con- 
crete condition of our human nature, St. Thomas proved himself a philoso- 
pher, both profound and endowed with common sense.™ 

The practical neglect of the analogical nature of human knowledge would 
produce, P. Le Blond is certain, a definitive rupture with modern thought 
and, thereby the opposition between the thought of theological seminaries 
and the rest of men would become encrusted, to the detriment of an effective 
apostolate. This neglect, therefore, would be opposed to the deepest aspira- 
tions of the Church, which seeks in her world-wide mission to adapt herself 
not only to the language, but also to the mentality of widely divergent 
peoples. The Church does not fear seeing her theology translated, not only 
into foreign idioms, but also into foreign concepts. She would be prepared 
to receive our separated brethren of the eastern Church, of England and 
America, without wishing to impose on them a terminology and system of 
thought which would be repulsive. She is not less eager to adapt herself to 
changes in time than to distances in space. 

In philosophy, the narrowness involved in the practical neglect of analogy 
would disclose a fatal error. It would denote an unmindfulness of the tran- 
scendence of divine truth and of the real nature of human knowledge; it 
would be a sign of a concealed, but very real victory of Cartesian rationalism 
and of Spinoza’s doctrine of being as univocal. That this narrowness is an 
actual influence in our day is evidenced by the confusion which certain 
writers would like to establish between the absolute and univocal, and be- 
tween the relative and analogous. Herein lies a formidable danger for 
Christian philosophy—a danger completely opposed to the spirit of St. 
Thomas. Truth has an absolute character, but it is not univocal. Our 
human truths are not purely relative, but they are only analogous to divine 


truth. 


“ Ibid., pp. 139 f. % Ibid., pp. 140 f % Ibid., p. 141 
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V 

Mer. Bruno de Solages enters this controversy again with an article 
against P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s bold charges of unorthodox tendencies in the 
writings of PP. de Lubac, Teilhard de Chardin, Daniélou, Bouillard, Fessard, 
and M. Blondel. 

The introductory part of this article calls attention to elementary laws of 
literary and historical criticism, which every critic is obliged to observe in 
citing a text and interpreting the thought of an author, precisely because 
these laws are nothing more than the simple rules of honesty. According 
to Mgr. de Solages, P. Garrigou-Lagrange, who continually uses Thomism 
as a club to crush his opponents, has violated outrageously the elementary 
code of honesty. However much he regrets the necessity of undertaking a 
public demonstration of this accusation, Mgr. de Solages feels a strict obli- 
gation to do so, rather than to permit some of the foremost leaders of Catholic 
thought in France to be vilified by P. Garrigou-Lagrange.® 

As the first proof of his serious charge, Mgr. de Solages puts down the 
utilization of anonymous manuscripts containing false doctrine on the real 
presence, and a scarcely veiled insinuation, entirely false, that P. Teilhard de 
Chardin was the author. Even more unconventional, to say the least, is 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s use of unpublished manuscripts, actually written by 
P. Teilhard de Chardin, but disseminated imprudently without his consent. 
Of this procedure, Mgr. de Solages judges: “In a public controversy, honest 
people do not make use of texts not meant for publication, nor, a fortiori, of 
texts not known to be authentic.’ 

Next, Mgr. de Solages accuses P. Garrigou-Lagrange of having arbitrarily 
built up an artificial group of representatives of the so-called ‘new theology.” 


De Solages, “Pour l’honneur de théologie,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, 
XLVIII (1947), 65-84; cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, “La nouvelle théologie, on va-t-elle?”’, 
Angelicum, XXIII (1946), 126-45, and the comments of the present writer in THEOLOGICAL 
Srupies, VIII (1947), 477-79. 

8 Ibid., ». 66: “Or V’article dont je parle viole outrageusement ces régles élémentaires. 
... Il parle (p. 135) d’une stricte obligation de conscience pour les théologiens traditionnels 
de répondre ‘aux erreurs qui circulent,’ autrement—é€crit-il—ils manquent gravement a 
leur devoir, et ils devront en rendre compte devant Dieu. Le P. Garrigou-Lagrange 
croit-il qu’un théologien qui accuse ses collégues d’hérésie, sans preuves suffisantes, ne 
manque pas gravement a son devoir et n’aura pas aussi a en rendre compte devant Dieu? 
... je ne puis laisser vilipender ainsi a la face du monde quelques-uns des représentants 
les plus minents de la pensée catholique francaise.” 

"Loc. cit. “....on n’utilise pas—entre honnétes gens—dans une controverse pub- 
lique, des textes qui ne sont pas du domaine public, a plus forte raison des textes dont on 
né sait pas s’ils sont authentiques.”’ 
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Pope Pius XII, it is true, did warn against the dangers of a ‘“‘new theology,” 
but did not name its representatives. P. Garrigou-Lagrange, however, feels 
himself authorized to name as adherents of a “new theology,” which tends 
directly to heresy, the following: PP. Bouillard, de Lubac, Fessard, Teilhard 
de Chardin, and M. Maurice Blondel. But of these, only the first two are 
theologians; the third is a philosopher and specialist on the thought of Hegel: 
the fourth is a palaeontologist and scientist of world renown; the fifth is 
essentially a metaphysician. It is this strange assemblage, which according 
to P. Garrigou-Lagrange is responsible for the “‘new theology,”’ whose funda- 
mental concept is the Blondelian notion of truth. Only a total failure to 
grasp the deepest inspiration of their thought could account for the attempt 
to link together viewpoints so radically different as, for example, those of 
M. Blondel and P. Teilhard. There is no less distance between ‘‘Teiihard- 
ism” and “Blondelism” than there was between the Aristotelianism and 
Platonism which St. Thomas so sedulously distinguished. Does P. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange in this matter show himself a follower of St. Thomas?” 

When it comes to a question of proving his accusations by precise texts, 
the defective method of P. Garrigou-Lagrange becomes serious. He is satis- 
fied to cite a few sentences, often only half a sentence, from the authors 
whom he attacks; not only this, but his citations are inexact, detached from 
their context, and interpreted absurdly. Here again, he is shown to bea 
poor pupil of St. Thomas, whose scrupulosity in exact citation is proverbial.” 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange accused P. de Lubac, in his book Surnaturel of 
showing a complete disinterest in the major pronouncements of St. Thomas, 
i.e., in the twenty-four theses approved by the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies in 1916. This charge is absurdly based on P. de Lubac’s conclu- 
sion, arrived at only after thirty pages of detailed and exhaustive exegesis 
that St. Thomas did not distinguish, as later Thomists did and do, between 
God the author of the natural and God the author of the supernatural. 
There is no effort made by P. Garrigou-Lagrange to discuss P. de Lubac’s 

 Ibid., pp. 68 f. 

® Jbid., p. 69: “Il se contente de citer quelques phrases, un morceau de phrase souvent, 
de chacun des auteurs qu’il attaque. Ceci est déj4 de mauvaise méthode quand on veut 
juger de la pensée d’un auteur. Mais ce n’est rien encore. Ses citations sont inexactes, 
détachées de tout contexte et interprétées 4 contre-sens.” 

® Jbid., pp. 70 f.: “Ces 24 théses n’ont d’ailleurs pas été publiées en 1916, comme le 
dit le P. Garrigou-Lagrange, mais le 27 juillet 1914 (A. A. S., 1914, pp. 383-386); et ce 
qui a paru en 1916 (A. A. S., 1916, pp. 156-7), le 7 mars, c’est le texte de dubia soumis 
a la S. Congregations des Etudes, dont le deuxiéme, ‘utrum imponi debeant scholis catho- 
licis tenendae?’ améne une reponse: ‘proponantur veluti tutae normae directivae’, dont le 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange oublie un peu trop I’exacte portée.” 
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interpretation of many texts; no attempt even to understand the precise 
problem which P. de Lubac was considering. The latter’s laboriously 
worked-out interpretation is simply confronted with the citation of four 
texts of St. Thomas, without any comment. The charge, therefore, that 
Pp. de Lubac shows a total disinterest in the twenty-four theses is totally 
without proof or foundation, since it is based on a matter which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the twenty-four theses. 

In the next section of his article, Mgr. de Solages shows even more force- 
fully the defectiveness of the method which he is attacking. In an itali- 
cized quotation from an unnamed author, P. Garrigou-Lagrange purports to 
give the definition of the so-called “‘new theology” as follows: ‘“‘La théologie 
n'est autre qu’une spiritualité ou expérience religieuse qui a trouvé son 
expression intellectuelle.” This citation is followed by a s*:ond quotation, 
whose author is not named, but whose significance is linked by P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange to the first, in the following way: 

Et alors que penser d’assertions comme celle-ci: ‘Si la théologie nous peut aider 
4 comprendre la spiritualité, la spiritualité 4 son tour fera, dans bien des cas, 
éclater nos cadres théologiques et nous obligera 4 concevoir divers types de thé- 
ologie.... A chaque grande spiritualité a correspondu une grande théologie.’ 
Cela veut-il dire que deux théologies peuvent étre vraies, méme si elles s’opposent 
contradictoirement sur leur théses capitales? On répondra non, si l’on maintient 
la définition traditioneile de la vérité. On dira oui, si l’on adopte la nouvelle 
définition du vrai con¢gu non pas par rapport a |’étre et a ses lois immuables, mais 
par rapport a différentes expériences religieuses. Cela nous rapproche singuliére- 


ment du modernisme.™ 


Mgr. de Solages proves that this second citation, quite innocent and above 
reproach in its context, is taken from a book-review written by P. Daniélou 
a fact which needs no proof to any one who has had the chance to follow 
this controversy closely. But who is the author of the first citation, itali- 
cized by P. Garrigou-Lagrange, because he thinks it contains the definition 
and essential error of the so-called ‘‘new theology”? Merely because of its 
collocation, the reader would very likely be tempted to attribute it to the 
author of the second citation. But Mgr. de Solages is able to state with 
certainty that this definition is not to be found in the writings of P. Daniélou 
or of any of the other authors whom P.*Garrigou-Lagrange has named as 
the representatives of the so-called “new theology.” Rather, it bears a 
curious resemblance to a definition almost identical, although expressed in 

§ Loc. cit 4 Tbid., pp. 71 f. 

“For P. Daniélou’s review of M. Gilson, Théologie et histoire de la spiritualité, see 
Revue du moyen-Age latin, I (1945), 65. 
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slightly different words, in a book of Pére M.-D. Chenu, O. P., as follows: 
“Une théologie digne de ce nom, c’est une spiritualité qui a trouvé de 
instruments rationnels adéquates 4 son expérience religieuse.”® 
It would have been much more chivalrous of P. Garrigou-Lagrange, Mgr. 
de Solages feels, not to have involved P. Chenu in this controversy, because 
the book, from which the citation above was taken, has been put on the Index 
of forbidden books—a fact, however, which by no means implies that every 
statement in it merits a suspicion of modernism. Mer. de Solages, although 
defending a group of Jesuits from an unjustified attack, is in no way attack- 
ing the Dominican order, as he now sets out to prove, by showing that the 
suspicions tacitly cast upon P. Chenu by his confrére, P. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
are equally unjustified. If the citation from P. Chenu is replaced in its 
context, it will readily be seen that he is not speaking of theological science, 
but rather of different theological systems. P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s free 
quotation of P. Chenu begins: “La théologie ...’’; P. Chenu’s own state- 
ment reads: ‘‘Une théologie . . .”, thereby emphasizing that there are several 
theological systems, with which the immediate context of this statement 
deals, namely the Augustinianism of St. Bonaventure, Scotism, Molinism, 
and Thomism. The precise point of P. Chenu’s thought in this passage is 
to offer an explanation of variations in theological systems by appealing to 
differeiit concepts of spirituality. But, as the context makes strikingly 
clear, he is considering only Christian forms of spirituality and orthodox 
systems of theology. These systems are different, it is true, but not in 
contradiction with each other, at least with regard to their principal theses; 
between the systems of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas there are many 
differences, such as, for example, their proofs of the existence of God. Such 
differences by no means constitute a contradiction in principal theses; for in 
this matter the principal thesis of each is that God exists and that His exist- 
ence can be proved. What justice then is there in P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
conclusion: ‘‘All this is singularly in harmony with modernism’’? Mgr. de 
Solages answers this question by once again reminding P. Garrigou-Lagrange 
of the honesty of St. Thomas.” 
Mgr. de Solages now comes to the defense of P. Bouillard. On the basis 
* De Solages, loc. cit. . 
® [bid., pp. 71-74: “Il edt sans doute été plus chevaleresque de la part du P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange de ne pas méler le Pére Chenu 4 cette affaire. Le livre a été mis a |'Index; 
mais cela n’implique pas que toutes ses affirmations méritent d’étre suspectées de moder- 
nisme, ni donne le droit de calomnier son auteur en lui faisant dire ce qu’il ne dit pas... 
de quel droit alors conclure comme le fait le P. Garrigou-Lagrange: ‘Cela nous rapproche 
singuliérement du modernisme?’; j’en appelle, mon Révérend Pére, a |’honnéteté de saint 
Thomas d’Aquin!”’ (pp. 73 f.). 
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of the latter’s now famous sentence: “Une théologie qui ne serait pas 
actuelle, serait une théologie fausse,” P. Garrigou-Lagrange declared that 
any reader, having learned in the pages of P. Bouillard preceding and follow- 
ing the above citation that the theology of St. Thomas in several important 


parts is no longer “actuelle,” cannot escape concluding: “therefore, the 


theology of St. Thomas, since it is no longer ‘actuelle,’ is a false theology.” 
No, replies Mgr. de Solage; P. Garrigeu-Lagrange would force the reader 
to sin against the laws of dialectics; in strict formal logic, the reader could 
only conclude that the theology of St. Thomas is false in several important 
parts. But even this conclusion would show a complete misapprehension 
of P. Bouillard’s meaning. He by no means asserts the monstrosity that a 
theology, which ever was true, could become a false theology. Rather, as 
the context shows, P. Bouillard is stating that a theology would become false 
subjectively, that is to say, it would be interpreted falsely by a mind which 
no longer assigns the originally intended meaning to terms. Hence the con- 
clusion that the theology of St. Thomas, even in parts no longer up-to-date, 
is actually a false theology, is unjustified. The only legitimate conclusion 
is that the theology of St. Thomas will be false for modern minds which no 
longer grasp the meaning of certain Aristotelian formulas and make no effort 
in the historical exegesis necessary to replace these formulas in their proper 
perspective. 

Finally, Mgr. de Solages defends vigorously M. Blondel, whose philosophy 
of action and concept of truth P. Garrigou-Lagrange finds at the root of 
P. Bouillard’s views and of the so-called “‘new theology.” The basic charge 
against M. Blondel is that he substitutes the philosophy of action for the 
philosophy of being, that he turns up his nose (fait fi) at all metaphysics 
and all ontology. Mgr. de Solages answers this wholesale condemnation 
with the following quotation from M. Blondel: “‘L’étre est . . . le principe, 


* Ibid., pp. 75-77: “Je sais bien que le P. Garrigou-Lagrange proteste et prétend qu’ici 
‘on se paie de mots (en insistant d’abord sur une autre et ensuite sur éguivalente)’ (p. 129), 
d’autant, ajoute-t-il, ‘qu’il ne s’agit pas seulement d’équivalence verbale, puisque c’est 
une autre notion.’ Mais n’est-ce justement le propre de la notion analogique (car il s’agit 
bien d’équivalences verbales) d’avoir comme une double face: l’une par od elle ressemble 
ala réalité dont elle permet la connaissance (sans quoi elle serait équivoque), et l’autre par 
laquelle elle en différe (sans quoi elle serait univoque). Je ne prétends pas d’ailleurs que 
toutes les notions évoluent ainsi de fait, ni que toutes les philosophies soient analogues, 
lune a l’autre, mais qu’il est parfaitment admissible—grace a la conception thomiste de 
Vanalogie—de concevoir que, dans des cas donnés d’évolution des notions et des concep- 
tions philosophiques, |’on puisse trouver des notions analogues pour exprimer les mémes 
réalités surnaturelles, vu que la connaissance que nous en avons est essentiellement ana- 
logique.”’ 
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le centre, le but de toute pensée et de tout agir.”** He concludes the defense 
of M. Blondel by noting the significant praise addressed by Pius XII to the 
latter on the occasion of his latest book,’® despite the fact that, at least 
to P. Garrigou-Lagrange, M. Blondel remains a dangerous modernist.”! 

In a caustic summary of his defense of the several authors mentioned, 
Mgr. de Solages writes: 

Are texts an exception to P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s definition of truth: ‘the con- 
formity of judgment to the extra-mental rea! and to its immutable laws’? In the 
case of one who recalls incessantly to others, and indeed on almost every page of 
his article, the prerogatives of objective truth, what irony to see this perpetual 
subjectivism in the interpretation of texts. Nevertheless, texts have their extra- 
mental reality and their- own immutable laws of interpretation, of which the 
fundamental one is that the meaning of a text is not independent of its context, 
My professor, the late R. P. Lagrange, O. P., loved to repeat that one should read 
a text seven times before criticising it. A theologian who is proved to be incapable 
of reading texts correctly loses all right to pass judgment on them: by the same 
token, he is utterly disqualified as a judge of their orthodoxy.” 

Then, in three incisive pages, Mgr. de Solages offers his own constructive 
program. Christian theology, in the face of generalized evolution which is 
at the center of modern thought, is confronted with the problem of how 
to maintain transcendent values and immutable truths. It is true that we 
have no St. Thomas to solve this immense problem, which is, however, too 
complex for one man to handle. But we have a team of learned scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians, who are striving to save transcendence in the 
very midst of evolution, and, even better, to demonstrate that evolution 
postulates transcendent values. Of P. Teilhard de Chardin, whom he de- 
scribes as “that great scientist of world repute, that great thinker, and I 
add—since he is one who would never utilize private papers in a public con- 
troversy—that fine gentleman . . .,”” Mgr. de Solages states that the profound 
Christian significance of his works lies in this that, more than any other, he 
has succeeded in showing that evolution must be theological, that it could 
only be explained by a spiritual order, that it demands at its origin, because 


it demands for its goal, a transcendent God.” 


6? M. Blondel, Pensée, II, p. 131 

7° Cf. Documentation catholique, July 8, 1945, col. 498 f 

7 De Solages, op. cit., p. 79: “Le Pape Pie XII a beau lui avoir fait écrire par S. Exc. 
Mer. Montini, a l’occasion de son dernier ouvrage, une lettre qui contient des éloges sig- 
nificatifs; il n’en reste pas moins un dangereux moderniste.” 

2 Jbid., p. 80: “Un théologien qui s’avére incapable d’interpréter correctement les 
textes perd tout droit A porter un jugement sur eux. Par la méme, comme juge de leur 
orthodoxie, il se disqualifie.” 


3 [bid., pp. 80-83. 
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Evolution has been brought into prominence, not only by palaeontology, 
but also by the philosophy of history. Ever more profound historical re- 
search is continually setting forth problems of Christian thought, of dogma 
and, especially of theology. There is a method of presenting the results of 
these studies which tends to reveal only radical contradictions between the- 
ological and even dogmatic positions in various eras of Christianity. To 
show, on the contrary, how the same faith perdures throughout history, it 
is not sufficient to know St. Thomas and to shut oneself off from any other 
knowledge—a method, moreover, which can only produce a warped compre- 
hension of St. Thomas, who was not born in some absolute beginning; rather, 
it is necessary to have a profound knowledge also of Holy Scripture, of the 
mediaeval theologians, and of modern thought. When there is a theologian 
of such endowments as P. de Lubac, capable of moving with mastery through 
so many complex fields of knowledge, he will not be deflected from his fertile 
labors by inconsiderate attacks. Because studies like his take into account 
the obvious partial relativisms of Christian thought whose expression is al- 
ways ccpendent on a language, a culture, and on different stages in the de- 
velopment of philosophy, these precise studies are more capable than any 
others of saving, in an environment of historical evolution, the transcendence 
of Christian revelation. But, Mgr. de Solages asks, what role is P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange assuming in this complex undertaking, which, in accord with the 
historic example of St. Thomas facing courageously the vital problems of 
the thirteenth century, has for its goal the saving of transcendence in evolu- 
tion? As the final blow in perhaps the most severe criticism of an inter- 
nationally known theologian during our era, Mgr. de Solages answers: ‘“‘Le 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange, il est—et je le regrette—dans le camp de ceux qui 
firent condamner saint Thomas.” 

VI 

As one could easily predict, P. Garrigou-Lagrange was by no means ren- 
dered speechless by the caustic comments of Mgr. de Solages. However, 
the tone of this article is quite different from the previous one. It is far 
more restrained, much more carefully documented, and much more indicative 
of the ability of one who has spent, without sparing himself, his life and 
his talents in scholarship and has contributed distinguished services to the- 
ology. 

In a very few pages of dense, but clear exposition, P. Garrigou-Lagrange 
shows why he disagrees with the fundamental notions of M. Blondel’s phi- 

* Tbid., p. 84. 


*® R. Garrigou-Lagrange, “‘Vérité et immutabilité du dogme,” Angelicum, XXIV (1947), 
124-39. 
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losophy, although he recognizes the fact that the latter’s personal faith js 
beyond reproach, that his more recent writings reveal a manifest intention 
of readjustment, and that all of his works contain a lofty elevation of 
thought, which has accomplished a great deal of good.”* This fundamental 
disagreement is centered in M. Blondel’s definition of truth: “‘A l’abstraite 
et chimérique adaequatio speculativa rei et intellectus, se substitue la recherche 
méthodique de droit, l’adaeqguatio realis mentis et vitae.” 

Whether or not one agrees with the full extent of P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
reserves, it is the opinion of the present writer that the profound and ex. 
tremely personal philosophy of M. Blondel, precisely because of its wide. 
spread influence on modern theological thought, requires a great deal more 
scientific testing and impartial criticism, before a truly definitive estimate 
of its permanent value can be made. Except for his exaggerated apologists 
who will brook no opposition, and thereby, it would seem, manifest a trace 
of that partiality which they deplore so much in narrow followers of “sys. 
tems,”’ most impartial students of M. Blondel express some reserves. For 
example, Pére A.-D. Sertillanges, whose broadness of view and genuine sym- 
pathy for M. Blondel’s life-long efforts are so well known, offers some criti- 
cisms resembling those of P. Garrigou-Lagrange.”* Similarly, Aubert has 
recently pointed out certain dangers in the adaptation of M. Blondel’s phi- 
losophy to the theology of the act of faith.” 

% [bid., pp. 124-31. 

77M. Blondel, Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 15 juin, 1906, p. 255 

78 A.-D. Sertillanges, Le Christianisme ef les philosophes (Paris: Aubier, 1941), p. 373 
““M. Blondel s’étonne de ce qu’on dise a la fois que les natures intelligibles sont dans I’esprit 
et dans la chose une méme réalité, et que cependant la connaissance métaphysique soit 


te; 









reconnue incurablement indigente. I] n’y aurait la contradiction que si les natures in 
ligibles dont on parle, pour autant qu’elles sont dans |’esprit, étaient censées s’égaler i 
’étre méme. Certains critiques, comme le P. Rousselot, ont interprété ainsi le thomisme 
Mais c’est une méprise presque enfantine, du fait qu'elle préte un enfantillage a des pen 
seurs qui n’étaient pas des enfants. La nature intelligible en question est un abstrait 
et elle n’en représente pas moin fidélement, du concret, ce gui en est connu par cette voie 
se confondant avec lui sous ce rapport, qui laisse place a Ja recherche d’autres rapports 
dans cette venatio du quod guid est dont parle fréquemment |’auteur de la Somme. Nous 
maintenons qu’il n’y a de science que du général, et le terme de la connaissance n’en est 
moins lv concret. C’est pourquoi s. Thomas veut qu’on spécule au contact du concret 


de 


avec tous les moyens du concret, mais sans que jamais on arrive a un autre résultat que de 
dire: cet étre est ceci, et cela, et autre chose encore, notations toujours abstractives, tou 
jours ‘notionelies,’ qu’un sentiment pourra synthétiser 4 sa maniére, qu’une contemplation 
unilive pourra s’approprier sans discours, mais d’une facon originale et intransmissibk 
autrement que par suggestions, et ce n’est pas lA proprement de la science.” 

*R. Aubert, Le probléme de l’acte de foi (Louvain: E. Warny, 1945), pp. 293 f: “lest 


indispensable pourtant de terminer par une critique. En considérant la foi comme une 
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In answering Mgr. de Solages’ interpretation of P. Bouillard’s statement: 
“Une théologie qui ne serait pas actuelle, serait une théologie fausse,” P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange replies that, if P. Bouillard intended only to say that a 
theology, whose terms are no longer understood in their original meaning 
by moderns would be falsely interpreted by them, he has expressed himself 
very poorly. P. Garrigou-Lagrange then persists in urging his original 
charges that P. Bouillard holds truth to be essentially relative, that the 
theology of St. Thomas is now false, that the conciliar definition of Trent 
concerning the formal cause of justification is no longer true.® The sincere 
inability of such a solid theologian as P. Charles Boyer io see valid grounds 
for such an interpretation and the disavowals of any such intention by P. 
Bouillard himself evidently impress P. Garrigou-Lagrange not at all. 

To the present writer it seems that an impartial reading of the entire 
context of the disputed passages shows that P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s inter- 
pretation is incorrect. P. Bouillard by no means holds that all human no- 
tions are subject to change; in the context of the historical problems with 
which his book deals, he is speaking only of technical theological terms, 
which historically have either undergone a change in meaning, or have been 
changed by theologians in different ages to express and interpret more com- 
pletely divine truth. With regard to conciliar definitions, no one can deny 
that the full truth of the essential nature of Christian justification is ex- 
pressed i Scripture in terms other than that of “formal cause”; it does not 
then seem unreasonable to affirm that, for modern minds untrained in Scho- 
lasticism, the term “form,” which in common usage implies shape or figure, 
does not convey the precise notions either of St. Thomas or of the Tridentine 


vie dont on doit expérimenter la vérité en la vivant, M. Blondel est amené 4 laisser dans 
ombre un élément que les théologiens considérent a juste titre comme essentiel; la foi est 
une connaissance par témoignage propter auctoritatem Dei revelantis. .. . Sans doute aussi, 
M. Blondel n’avait pas 4 donner un traité de la foi en forme et il pouvait donc n’insister 
jue sur ce qui importait au dessein qu’il s’était tracé. TI] n’en était pas moins dangereux 
de critiquer comme il le fait la démonstration historique de la révélation (comment alors 
distinguer la vraie foi parmi les diverses religions positives?); d’insister sur la nécessité 
d'une expérimentation, sans en préciser exactement I’objet; de faire usage de certaines ex- 
pressions qui semblent indiquer que les besoins constatés en nous portent, non seulement 
sur l’idée d’une révélation surnaturelle en général, mais sur le contenu des différents dogmes, 
et nous orienter vers une découverte subjective de ceux-ci indépendamment de la révélation 
extérieure. Le développement ultérieur de la doctrine blondélienne chez des disciples 
imprudents allait révéler les déviations auxquelles pouvait donner lieu l’orientation nou 

velle, si justifiée qu’elle soit en son principe.”” These strictures of Aubert are accompanied 
with careful and scholarly documentation from the works of Blonde] 

” Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 131-33. 
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definition concerning the formal cause of justification. It is quite obvioy; } 


P. Bouillard never held and never intended to express the ideas imputed 
to him. To continue the debate over the objective meaning of his expres. 
sions would be a waste of time. 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange does not even attempt to answer adequately the 


charge of having unjustifiably accused P. de Lubac of a total disinterest jp | 


the twenty-four theses in a matter totally unconnected with them. He does 
answer the questioning of his honesty in utilizing anonymous and private 
manuscripts as follows: ‘“‘S’il y a manque de probité, est-il le fait de celyj 
qui dénonce un scandale, ou le fait de celui qui provoque?”™' With regard 
to Mgr. de Solages’ views on evolution and transcendence, P. Garrigov- 
Lagrange is more assured; it is of importance, he says, to distinguish the 
domain of scientific hypotheses, i.e., of sensible appearances, from the domain 
of being and metaphysics, which demand a special intervention of God for 
the production of the various grades of life and a fortiori for the production 
of the life of grace; it is impossible to admit that the Incarnation and re. 
demption are mere phases of general evolution; moreover, if evolution were 
to be explained in the sense of Hegelian metaphysics, condemned by the 
Vatican Council (DB 1804), this would be a strict heresy, even more, a com- 
plete apostasy, since the absolute and pantheistic evolution of Hegel would 
ruin every dogma.™ 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange concludes this article with a plea for the classic 
definition of truth rather than the definition of M. Blondel. The latter is 
pragmatic, would deal a mortal blow to intelligence, would have us forget 
that the traditional definition is supposed by all the Councils and is required 
for the immutability of dogma. One cannot be too mindful of His Holiness 
warning about the “new theology”; our faith would cease to be vital and 
strong, if it were to lose its firm and unyielding adherence to “‘the words 
that will never pass away” and that are expressed in human notions suf- 
ficiently stable to remain unchangeably true forever.™ 

In a final footnote, citing a passage written by M. Blondel in 1946, P 
Garrigou-Lagrange finds the ideas expressed therein at variance with the 
doctrine of the Church, especially as contained in the Vatican Council and 
in the condemnations of Frohschammer.™ 


" [bid., p. 136. ® [bid., p. 137. 8 Tbid., p. 138. 

™ Loc. cit. “Méme dans La Philosophie et l’ esprit chrétien, publié par M. Blondel en 1946 
on trouve encores a cété de belles pages, des assertions comme celles-ci (t. II, p. 261): ‘On 
s’apercoit davantage que l’idée d’étayer l’obsequium rationabile fidei sur des arguments 
abstraits, sur une fixité de notions, sans relations plastiques avec |’évolution normale de 
méthodes de pensée et des mentalités toujours en mouvement, risque de conduire a une 
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VII 

Since this entire controversy has tended to focus itself on the problem 
of the exact position which Scholasticism in general, and Thomism in par- 
ticular, should occupy in a perfectly integrated and living theology, the fol- 
lowing views of P. Yves M.-J. Congar, O. P., despite a few remarks which 
may seem unwarranted or excessive, form a fine summary of the causes and 
main issues of this controversy, and open up wide perspectives for the future 
of theology : 

Since criticism of Scholasticism, to the profit of a symbolistic theology based on 
the Fathers, has appeared to many to be contained in a certain number of recent 
publications, and even to constitute the formal aim of these publications, I would 


> like to express briefly my opinion. I feel sure that I shall not run counter to the 


real opinion of P. de Lubac. Incontestably, this criticism of Scholasticism is 
registered in the movement of a return to the sources of faith—one of the most 
vital theological efforts of our age. It was normal that one of the first values to 
be recovered, after the theology of the Counter-Reformation, would be the im- 
portance of symbol, whose loss is so perceptible in what has been called ‘baroque’ 
theology and culture. In this return beyond ‘baroque’ theology, some would will- 
ingly call a halt at Scholasticism, at least the Scholasticism of Saint Thomas and 
Saint Bonaventure. Others wish to go beyond Saint Thomas, even to the non- 
dialectical, but contemplative and sacramental system of the undivided Church—a 
Church in which oriental ferments and points of view were still active. I feel 
myself in profound and active sympathy with this movement, for its positive, but 
not for its negative, tendency. At the beginning of his essay on “The Mission of 





conception statique et close d’une formalisme qui a pu étre adapté 4 un moment de l’his- 
toire ou A une idée toute extrinséciste d’une religion imposée une fois pour toutes, par des 
témoignages marqués de la date et des habitudes d’esprit de leur temps, abstraction faite 
des problémes a la fois permanents et mouvants et de |’enracinement vital des vérités a 
croire et des obligations 4 observer dans les profondeurs des Ames humaines et des éléments 
constructifs de la conscience morale et métaphysique ... {Here P. Garrigou-Lagrange 
breaks in, to ask: ‘‘Mais qui donc, dirons-nous, a fait une éelle abstraction? Ce ne sont pas 
les théologiens traditionnels.’”” He then continues with the text of M. Blondel.] Rien 
n'est donc plus contraire a la vivante idée du christianisme que cette double thése dont 
certains avaient voulu faire une condition sine gua non d’une orthodoxie intégriste: un 
sommaire littéralement fixé en fonction d’une terminologie et d’une doctrine construite avec 
des notions comme materiaux, et une superposition pure et simple de |’ordre surnaturel a 
une philosophie se suffisante, fermée sur elle-méme sans soupirail, méme obscur, vers une 
clarté plus haute et une vie plus abondante.”” P. Garrigou-Lagrange then contrasts the 
phrases italicized by himself with the doctrine of the Church as contained in DB in the 
following numbers, 1637, 1787, 2020 ff., 1786, 1808, 1622 ff., 1627, 1638 f., 1651, 1790, 1793, 


} 1812, 1637, 1656, 1705, 1800, 1785, 1616 f., 1642 ff., 1796, 1671, 1673, 1795, 2106; he then 
| concludes: “Toutes ces propositions sont immutablement vraies et ne peuvent l’étre que 
ssi les notions qu’elles unissent par le verbe ‘étre’ sont parfaitement stables, elles aussi.” 
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Saint Benedict,’ Newman shows that Christian doctrine has passed through thre | 
periods: antiquity, the middle ages and modern times. To each, he says, belong | 
a great religious order and the remarkabie personality of its founder; Saint Benedig 

with his poetic character, Saint Dominic with his scientific bent, and Saint Ignatiys 

with his practical gifts of organization. These three orders reproduce the sy. | 
cessive stages which man traverses in his development; as a child he lives especially 

by his imagination, the faculty of poetry; as an adult, he develops logic ang} 
reasoning power; in full manhood, these are crowned by experience. There 

without doubt in this view of Newman the intuition of a great truth, which cap 

spontaneously be transferred to the well known historical successions of a cop. 

templative and symbolic theology, a scientific and Scholastic theology, and finally. | 
a positive and spiritual theology. But we must never forget what Newman adds 
‘The Catholic Church never loses what she has once possessed. . . . Instead of | 
passing completely from one stage of life to another, she bears her youth and 
maturity into her old age. She has not exchanged her possessions, but rather 
has them all accumulated, and thus is able always to draw forth from her treasure. 
store nova et velera. The birth of Dominic did not mean for her the passing of 
Benedict, and she possesses them both completely in becoming the mother of 
Ignatius.’ Our theological effort, then, ought to tend incessantly toward realizing 
an integration. We must lose nothing of the vigor, the great and simple depth of 
contemplation of the Fathers and ancient writers; but on the other hand, no mor 
should we lose the rigorous methods of analysis, exposition, and synthesis which 
the use of more rational instruments permitted Scholasticism to attain; and 
finally, we should lose nothing of the magnificent possibilities, still poorly exploited, 
which the historical method opens up. That Scholasticism presents dangers, | 
have said before;* that its rationalistic, scientific and dialectical regulations, which 
are its fundamental laws, are not without their perils, I admit; that it has definite 
limitations, that it ought to be kept in its proper function and not be allowed to 
trespass in foreign domains, I discover more and more each year.... In the 
measure that, on the one hand, one has more knowledge of the primary sources d 
Christian doctrine, especially of Scripture, and, on the other hand, in the measure 
that one takes a bit broader view of the historic movement of Christian thought, 
one perceives that there is truly a problem with regard to Scholaticism, av 
particularly with regard to the almost exclusive part which it has assumed, net 
only in scientific thought, but also in the concrete life, the preaching and even it 
the administration of the Catholic Church. But this problem of Scholasticsm 
must be enproached with a great deal of respect, with patience, and with tht 
lack of precipitousness which in the Church every development, every adaptation 
demands. We must not seek to by-pass Scholasticism (and this is not the aimd 
P. de Lubac) by attaching, with the aid of historical criticism, a diminished valu 


* Cf. Congar, DTC, art. “‘Théologie,” col. 407 f. 
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toa work so sound, so humble, so exact, so religious when it is thoroughly grasped, 
as that of a Saint Thomas Aquinas or of the other great Scholastics.” 


Conclusion 


Because of the extensive literature which had to be covered fairly com- 
pletely in order to give an equitable summary, this article, of necessity, is 
much more a mere report than a critical commentary. Reasons of space 
likewise precluded a further discussion of P. de Lubac’s Surnaturel; as a 
matter of fact, however, the only new material available to the writer is 
a remarkable article, entirely favorable to P. de Lubac’s theory, by Dom 
Sebastian Moore.*’ In the controversy which these pages have tried to 
cover, the open and frank clash of ideas seems to have produced a much 
greater harmony and objective similarity of viewpoint than seemed possible. 
The problems raised have not received a definitive solution, but the issues 
involved and their bearing on Christian life have been brought into sharper 
focus, and, it is hoped, may in the future be discussed with more serenity 
and less personal animus. 


Weston College PuI.ip J. DONNELLY, S. J. 


“Yves M.-}. Congar, “Bulletin d’ecclésiologie,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
thtologiques, XX XI (1947), 86-88: “Mais ce probléme demande a étre abordé avec beau- 
coup de respect, de patience, de sens de délais que demandent, dans |’Fglise, tout dévelop- 
pement et toute adaptation. It ne faut pas chercher un dépassement de la scolastique 
et ce n'est pas ce que cherche le P. de Lubac) par une relativisation, grace a la critique 
historique, de |’oeuvre si probe, si humble, si rigoureuse, si religieuse quand on la connait 
bien, d'un S. Thomas d’Aquin ou des autres grands docteurs scolastiques” (p. 88). P. 
Congar mentions P. de Lubac, since the latter’s book Corpus Mysticum, and particularly 
the chapter, ‘Du symbolisme au dialectique,” are the occasion of treating briefly the entire 
problem of the development of dogma. Of P. de Lubac’s conclusions in the chapter just 
named, P. Congar judges: “‘Je crois que le P. de L. force ici les choses, et qu’il ne rend pas 
pleinement justice aux ressources considérables de cette analyse, dont S. Thomas a fait 
silargement usage, du sacrement en sacramentum tantum, res et sacramentum, res tantum”’ 
ibid., p. 85). 

" Dom Sebastian Moore, O. S. B., “The Desire of God,” Downside Review, LXV (1947), 
146-59. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS FROM ATHENS. By John S. Creaghan, § intend 
J., and A. E. Raubitschek, with a Foreword by Benjamin D. Meritt. Woo. bathis 
stock: Theological Studies, 1947. Pp. 54; plates 10. $2.50. (1944) 

The excavations of the Agora, pursued by the American School of Class. | Amp 
cal Studies at Athens since 1931, have produced a copious store of ner 
materials to illustrate the history, art, cult, and culture of the pagan City THE 
In comparison with this abundance, or with that of the Christian remain}) py Jan 
from ancient Rome, the early Christian yield from Athens is slight. Ye shop, 1 


these “few humble tombstones” deserved to be edited with all scholar Prot 
care; and the present monograph, a reprint from Hesperia XVI (1947),is}  conscio 
welcome. pressio1 


After an introduction, which includes an account of previous publica. than 
tions in their field, the authors present, with revisions and commentary, 3 sult of 
selection of twenty-two inscriptions already known, and thirty-four nev Fang Fa 
ones, recovered in the current excavations. onan ; 

Of notable interest among the new epitaphs is no. 5, which may be trans parts, th 
lated as follows: “Resting place of Andrew, reader, of St. Agathoclia’s” J 4. seco, 
The same saint’s name, and as title of a church, had been conjecturally Work 
restored in another epitaph from Athens. A church of this name, whic F 5, part 
stood near the Agora in the early nineteenth century, was destroyed by F yy: ¢p 
fire during the War of Independence. The commemoration of St. Agatho F y.. 
clia is kept by the Greeks on September 17. dite a 

To the editors’ materials on her legend, succinct comment may be added Fy. fret 
from the Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Decembris (Brussels, 1940). The § yaniche. 
notice in the Roman Martyrology for September 17, observe the Bolland F yi yigs 
ists, agrees with the Greek lives read in the synaxaries. Back of these my § wisi, 4) 
lie an earlier Passion, which has now disappeared: “quamque sinceram ¢ F ay arict, 
genuinam fuisse nulla ratio suadet” (op. cit., p. 403). ian rather 

It is gratifying to have now, in an inscription as old as the sixth century, f },, priest 
conclusive evidence of the antiquity of the cult, and confirmatory evidenc ritual, sac 
of its place of origin. The saint’s day may also be of old tradition; and th however, 
name of Agathoclia, so beautifully Greek, is secure. applying 1 

Waiving an extensive critical study, the reviewer submits to the authon and the V 
of Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens a few points that have met thf 4, they 
eye. There is a self-evident misprint on page 20: “domuments.” Tk sanctificat: 
reference in footnote 182, “I. G. II*, 4878,” should be, I imagine, 4873 Mass as re 
Plate X, no. 34, appears to have been printed in negative: see p. 16, “te consecratic 
open rho is to the left of the upper arm of the cross,” and f. n. 87. A state® religion 
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ment on page 19, that itacism “‘is of a much later date than the documents 
with which we are dealing,”’ seems not to say what the authors must have 
intended. On the name Sambatis (p. 42), see the informing article, “Sam- 
bathis,” by Herbert C. Youtie, Harvard Theological Review, XXXVII 
(1944), 209-218. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan EpGar R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


Tue COMMON PRIESTHOOD OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MysTICAL Bopy. 
By James Edward Rea, S.T.D. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book- 
shop, 1947. Pp. ix + 259. $3.50. 

Protestants no less than Catholics are becoming progressively more 
conscious of the common priesthood of all the faithful. And yet the ex- 
pression has an altogether different meaning on the lips of Protestants 
than has on the lips of Catholics. This divergence of meaning is the re- 
sult of two important traditions, the one heterodox, the other orthodox, 
and Father Rea has succeeded admirably in presenting an_ historical 
survey and a synthesis of each. The work is divided into two fairly equal 
parts, the first dealing with the heretical concept of the common priesthood, 
the second with the Catholic concept. 

Working with primary sources wherever available, the author traces 
in Part I the genesis and development of the basic ecclesiological heresy of 
which the heterodox teaching on the priesthood of all believers is the cor- 
olary. The heresy itself, which regards the Church as an invisible society 
of the saints rather than a v. ible organism for the sanctification of men, 
was first propagated by the Montanists, indirectly furthered by the early 
Manicheans and later Cathari, directly fostered by the Waldensians and 
Wickliffites, and received its final form in the writings of Martin Luther. 
Within the framework of this invisible church, which was looked upon as 
maristocracy of the just or predestined, there was to prevail an egalitar- 
ian rather than an hierarchical priesthood. Each of the just would exercise 
his priesthood in the temple of his own soul, without need of external 
ritual, sacramental ceremony or sacerdotal intervention. As the author, 
however, points out (p. 128), the earlier heretics were less consistent in 
applying their master principle than the later reformers: ‘“The Montanists 
and the Waldensians and some, at least, of the Lollards, despite the fact 
that they had thoroughly interiorised all the truly essential means of 
auctification, clung to the sensible sacraments and to the sacrifice of the 
Mass as realities, and conceded to the laity real powers of confection and 
consecration. With the later Lollards and with the Lutherans, all aspects 
of religion were interiorised, that is de-sacramentalised. All sacraments 
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became empty symbols; all sacrifice and all priesthood became unreal ani the 


metaphorical. And this was the logical outcome to which even the earlie/ bapt 


heresies must have come, had they remained consistent with their fi 
principles.” 

The following sentence will sum up the first part of Father Rea’s work:| 
“The exercise of the common priesthood, as understood by each of the fo} 


that 
but 1 
not i 
pries 


groups of heretics, reveals a movement away from an inconsistent reality) opdai 


to a consistent unreality” (loc. cit.). The importance of the truth here e;.| 
pressed is on a par with the felicity of its expression. For it is well to streg 
the fact that modern Protestantism, in gracing its members with the tith 
“priest,” confers a dignity that is devoid of any strictly sacrificial function, 
and hence a priesthood that is meaningless or at most metaphorical. 

Hence, if the first part of Father Rea’s study serves as a warning to thoe 
who would so exaggerate the priesthood of the laity as to prejudice th 
exclusive prerogatives of the priest in orders, it should serve no less as; 
corrective to those who would so impoverish the concept of the commm 
priesthood as to reduce the Catholic layman to the unenviable status ¢ 
the pious Protestant, who can exercise a priesthood that is at most met 
phorical. Father Rea is evidently aware of this second tendency amoy 
Catholic writers and marshalls his evidence from the patristic and Scholastic 
period accordingly. Tracing the teaching of the Fathers and theologians 
with a special emphasis on what he calls the Augustino-Thomistic concept, 
Father Rea concludes that the common priesthood is not a metaphor, but 
a real though analogous sharing in the priesthood of Christ from whom al 
priesthood is ultimately derived. Ontologically, the reality of the comma 
priesthood is founded upon the character of baptism which connotes; 
power to offer, though mediately, the objective sacrifice of the Max 
“Since the common priesthood is a real participation of the priesthood d 
Christ, and as such, a potency really though mediately to offer the Eucw 
ristic sacrifice, it is not simply a metaphor, to be emptied of all reality, by 
the prefixing of the adjective ‘“‘spiritual.”’ It is a real but analogous pnes- 
hood participating in the reality of the one priesthood of Christ, whichs 
the sole source and origin of all priesthood” (p. 233). 

Thus far we would express perfect agreement with Father Rea’s inte. 
pretation of what is at least implied in the teaching of the past. Unforte 
nately, however, a note of confusion, if not inconsistency, is introduc 
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when the author contrasts the common priesthood of the members of th 
Mystical Body with the priesthood of the ordained. After stating t 


who alon 
layman’s 


impropriety of referring to laymen as “priests” and to lay-women as “pits And this 


esses,” terms which are admittedly offensive to pious ears, the author giv 
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the following reason for the impropriety: ‘To refer to the individual 
baptised layman as a priest in any but a metaphorical sense is to forget 
that his priesthood is not in him, as an individual, integral and absolute, 
but that it is in him as a member of the Mystical Body, finding its integrity 
not in himself, but in the whole Body. It is in this way that the common 
priesthood is adequately distinguished from the special priesthood of the 
ordained, which is also a rea! but analogous participation of the one priest- 
hood of Christ, but is integral and absolute in each one who possesses it’’ 
(p. 234). 

We said that the passage is confusing. In the first place, it is difficult 
to see how the priesthood of the ordained is integral and absolute when the 
fullness of the priesthood is found only in Christ, from whom all priesthood 
is ultimately derived. Again, the impression is given that the ordained 
priest, unlike the layman, exercises his priesthood independently of the 
whole Body, when, as a matter of fact, even in those actions which are 
peculiarly his, he acts as the organ of the whole Body in whose unity he 
remains. But the passage is also inconsistent with what has gone before. 
Father Rea based his argument for the reality of the common priesthood 
on the reality of the participation through baptism of the priesthood of 
Christ, and the reality of the potency to offer, if mediately, the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. Now surely it is not the Body that is baptised but the members 
of that Body, and if the common priesthood taken in a collective sense is 
real and not metaphorical, it is such only because the individual members 
of the Body enjoy a real priestly dignity and function. True, the individual 
layman will not exercise his priesthood outside the Body of which he is a 
member, any more than the duly ordained priest will exercise his function 
apart from the whole body whose organ and representative he is. Hence 
itis not the absolute character of the priesthood of orders that distinguishes 
the ordained priest from the lay priest. Rather, both priesthoods are 
distinguished according to the degree that each is a participation of the 
fullness of the priesthood of Christ. And yet there is a sense in which the 
layman’s priesthood is less absolute than that of the priest in orders. Both 
priesthoods, hierarchica! as well as lay, are derived from and exercised 
dependently upon Christ; but the layman’s priesthood is dependent as 
well on the priesthood of orders; not in the sense that he shares in the 
pnesthood of orders, but in the sense that without the duly ordained priest, 
who alone consecrates and alone posits the liturgical act of oblation, the 
layman’s priesthood would be devoid of any strictly sacrificial function. 
And this may be the meaning of Father Rea’s use of the term “absolute.” 
However, just as dependence on Christ does not argue to a metaphoricai 
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: 
priesthood in the ordained priest, so neither should it imply a metaphoria f 
priesthood in the individual layman. 

We will, then, agree with Father Rea that it is improper to refer to th | 
layman as a priest; however, we do not feel that the reason for the impropr. 
ety is to be found in the metaphorical character of the layman’s priesthood, | 
Actually, the proper concept of priesthood is verified in the layman, a | 
though we reserve the expression “‘priest,”’ unless qualified, to those who 
share more intimately and more fully in the priesthood of Christ. It js 
one thing to call the layman a priest; it is another to acknowledge in hima 
real priestly dignity and function. We can and should do the second, whik | 
at the same time reserving the term to those who, in the words of St. Augus- | 
tine, “‘are properly called priests in the Church of God.” 

By focusing our attention on what may appear to many a mere question 
of terminology, we realise that we have done scant justice to the scholarly 
research and impartial analysis that characterises Father Rea’s work. 
However, the doctrine of the common priesthood demands above ali a 
precise terminology, and when an acceptable terminology has been reached 

1 


it will be found that Father Rea has contributed not a little to its fash- 
ioning. 


Woodstock College Pau F. PAmer, SJ. 








LA JUSTIFICATION DE LA FOI CHEZ SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN ET LE Pint 
RousseLot. By José de Wolf, S.J. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universell, 
S.A., 1946. Pp. 127. 

The first part of this doctoral dissertation is an accurate and objective 
treatment of the now famous and much mooted theory of Rousselot on the 
essentially supernatural perception of the motives of credibility in the 
process of faith. Rousselot holds that it is only by virtue of the /uma 
fidei that the preambles of faith can be accepted as proving the fact d 
revelation. Thus, too, he rejects all purely natural faith. ‘‘Since to see,’ 
he says, ‘one needs eyes, and since to perceive the things beneath the 
discursive aspect of being one needs a natural sympathy with the totality 
of being, which sympathy is designated intelligence, so, to believe, one 
must acquire a spiritual sympathy with the object of belief which we 
properly call the grace of supernatural faith.”’ 

In a second part, the author collates the many texts of St. Thomas} 
touching on the same problem and then gives a clear and unbiased inter-f 
pretation of those texts. In a third and principal part of the thesis, whic 
is the author’s greatest original contribution, the two systems are compared 





and contrasted. 
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In developing his ‘Les yeux de la foi,’ Rousselot pretends to draw his 
doctrine from St. Thomas and thus to establish contact again with a tradi- 
tion that had been abandoned for several centuries (p. 33). The author’s 
conclusion is, however, that Rousselot’s pretensions were not well founded 
and that he differed greatly from St. Thomas in the capital notion of the 
formal object of the act of faith. He shows that for Rousselot this formal 
object is not God Himself, the Veritas Prima, but something created: 
“le temoignage de Dieu s’insérant sans heurt dans la trame des événements 
ordinaires de la vie” (p. 96), and that this created testimony is not ob- 
jectively valid, i.e., can engender no legitimate certitude unless it is ‘“appré- 
hendé dans la lumiére de la foi’”’ (p. 107). Outside the sphere of this light 
of faith, signs can lead only to judgments of probability and never to that 
objective conviction which postulates of necessity an absolute and specula- 
tive assent (p. 109). On the contrary, for St. Thomas the lumen fidei is a 
veritable participation by man’s intellect in the uncreated Truth, the 
Veritas Prima, which participation becomes a guarantee against error and 
a solid foundation for the objective certitude of faith (p. 48). 

Various texts of St. Thomas which might have led Rousselot to elaborate 
his theory of “Les yeux de la foi” are carefully scrutinized. The author 
rightly and deftly concludes, I think, that Rousselot’s interpretation can 
scarcely be reconciled with the Angelic Doctor’s clear exposition of the 
general principles upon which the resolution of the act of faith must be 
based. De Wolf regrets that in Rousselot’s theory the act of faith has 
lost most of the mystical signification, that divine “envolée,”’ which it has 
in St. Thomas’ theory. 

Though the author in his Introduction denies any intentions of entering 
into a dogmatic or theological discussion of the speculative merits of the 
two theories, or even of offering a direct critique of the relative merits of 
each, there are many passages of profoundly reasoned observations which 
add greatly to the value of the dissertation. 

One cannot but praise the clarity of this critical analysis and sound 
exegesis of the controverted texts of St. Thomas, and the restraint and 
charity with which it treats the various interpretations of those texts by 
authors of various schools of thought (pp. 18, 55). 

The dissertation is highly technical and is by no means easy to read. 
But it will be of service to theologians and students of theology in their 
study of the analysis of the act of faith, if only for the complete assemblage 
of all the pertinent texts from St. Thomas and for the presentation of the 
theory of “Les yeux de la foi.” This theory is back again in vogue in some 


| Seminaries in France and is closely allied with the current theological 
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controversy on the supernatural, about which such a vast amount of 
theological literature has been written since the end of the war. Rousselot’s 
link to this latter controversy seems to be this: some recent writers draw 
great inspiration from his celebrated thesis published in 1909, L’/ntellec- 
tualisme de S. Thomas, in which is enunciated the principle that the intellect 
of man as such is not the faculty of being but the faculty of the divine, 
Man’s intellect is capax entis quia capax Dei, because “l’homme n’intellige 
les choses qu’en tant qu’il désire Dieu.” 

One might have wished that the author had attempted an answer to 
one or other of the grave difficulties that have been marshalled against 
the Thomistic analysis of faith (which theory he seems to favor throughout 
the dissertation), as, for instance, the difficulty concerning the quasi- 
experimental character of the perception of faith (p. 59). 


Si Mary of the Lake, Mundelein EDWARD B. BRUEGGEMAN, S.J. 


MEDIAEVAL Stupies, VIII. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medi- 
aeval Studies, 1946. Pp. 318. $5.00. 

Mediaeval Studies continues its patient and solid work of reducing our 
libertas errandi in interpreting mediaeval documents. I. Th. Eschmann, 
O.P., brings to book those who would foist on St. Thomas an acceptance 
of the moral validity of the notion of collective guilt; the investigation is 
thorough but incomplete; a further article is promised. Professor Gilson 
works out the puzzle of St. Augustine’s references to Egypt in his account 
of the works of the Platonists. Dr. Landgraf gives valuable notes on medi- 
aeval usage of the terms “editio” and “‘facultas,” and on the mediaeval 
manner of citing authors. Armand Maurer, C.S.B., publishes a corrected 
text of a question by Siger of Brabant on esse and essentia and conducts 
an admirable analysis to the conclusion that Siger did not understand the 
real distinction. George Klubertanz, S.J., deals with the same question 
in St. Bonaventure, to find that esse and essentia do not differ, while existere, 
in its technical sense, meant for St. Bonaventure esse hic et nunc; it would 
seem that there is a patron saint for the naive epistemologists who are 
concerned exclusively with the real as a “something out there.” 

A. J. Denomy, C.S.B., gives a detailed study of the De Amore of Andreas 
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Capellanus and raises the question of a doctrine of two truths being ad- F “ 


vanced in the twelfth century. V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., argues that the | 
date of the Parisian decree on the elevation of the Host at Mass should be | 
set a few years later than 1208. John Hennig investigates Cataldus § 
Rachav in a study of the early history of diocesan supremacy in Ireland. 
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josophers but also to theologians concerned with the Latin equivalents to 
hypostasis. Dr. Pegis argues for caution in interpreting De Potentia, q. 
3, a. 5, as though Aquinas attributed a doctrine of creation to Aristotle. 

J. R. O'Donnell, C.S.B., gives us the text of the treatise of William of 
Auvergne, De Bono et Malo. Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., studies the sources 
of Caxton’s Golden Legend. B. J. Whiting draws attention to the poetical 
works of Froissart. The volume closes with a series of brief notes by A. J. 


Denomy, Johannes Quasten, Francis Lee Utley, Raphael Levy, L. K. 
Shook. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


NEWMAN, FAITH AND THE BELIEVER. By Philip Flanagan, D.D. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. xii + 210. $3.75. 

George Tyrrell wrote to Loisy, “When I first read the document (the 
encyclical Pascendi), I, like others perhaps, found myself in every para- 
graph; but now I see that in most cases, it is impossible to say whether I, 
or Laberthonniére, or Newman, or Le Roy, etc., be the culprit.” And 
Henri Bremond prophesied, ‘Born sixty years later, Newman would not 
have written the University Sermons or the Grammar, but L’Action.”’ 
Such are some samples of the posthumous misunderstanding that fell to 
Newman’s lot when his religious philosophy was appropriated by thinkers 
or popularizers whose views he would never have recognized as his own. 
This solid study by Father Flanagan is directed against certain of these 
misunderstandings and is meant to dissipate any lingering remnant of un- 
easy impressions that Newman’s religious philosophy cannot be examined 
too closely without manifesting sharp resemblances to the religious aberra- 
tions of the turn of the century. It is a pity that such work should stil] 
need to be done, but in doing it the author finds himself a quiet fel}ow- 
worker of F. Bacchus, H. Tristram, E. Przywara, and M. D’Arcy, all of 
whom have labored efficiently to efface the false image of Newman that had 
gained currency. 

Father Flanagan’s problem, viz., to show that there are no “solid grounds 
for accusing Newman of Modernism or even Semi-modernism’”’ (p. 3), 
commands the methodology of his book, which consists in taking Newman’s 
“teaching on faith to pieces, testing each piece as we went along” (p. 162), 
all the while quoting “extensively from Newman’s works because there 
seems no other way of convincing the reader that my interpretation is not 
without foundation” (p. 3). 

The exegesis of Newman’s thought presents preliminary problems quite 
dissimilar to those encountered when one Scholastic thinker approaches the 
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work of a fellow Scholastic. In the latter case we have a homogeneity of 
vocaoulary, similar patterns of thought, common presuppositions, etc. 
Not so with Newman, whose case is further complicated by the fac: that 
his writings on faith fall within both the Anglican and the Catholic periods 
of his life. 

First of all, Father Flanagun had to situate Newman in his intellectual 
milieu. Newman was no intellectual Melchisedech; rather he was keenly 
alive to the ground swell of philosophic and religious thought of his day, 
It is in the light of this contemporary religious thought that the University 
Sermons and the Grammar of Assent must be read, else much of what they 
say and do not say will remain a puzzle to one who prefers his philosophizing 
conducted on a level more detached from the immediacies of life. 

Secondly, Father Flanagan insists that Newman was not a pure theorist, 
but a practitioner in things of faith; that ‘‘all his writings (on faith) were 
meant to solve practical difficulties or to answer real objections” (p. 5); 
that he was intent on presenting practical, not scientific apologetics. As 
Newman said in the Grammar of Assent, ‘‘I wish to deal, not with contro- 
versialists, but with inquirers.’"’ Such basic preoccupations and attitudes 
reveal why we find in Newman’s works less the ontology of faith than the 
psychology of faith, less the act of faith in itself than the genesis of the act 
of faith. Such questions as the resolution of the act of faith are speculative 
enquiries foreign to Newman's practical purposes, and the theologian need 
expect nothing here. 

With regard to the logical and psychological access to faith, we find in 
Newman, according to Father Flanagan, not anything that is not Catholic 
and traditional, but rather fresh insights and emphases that will afford a 
valuable counterweight to the perilous tendency to hypostasize a pure 
intellect that assesses the evidence of credibility with all the impersonal 
detachment of an electric eye. Newman, who was a pioneer in religious 
psychology, affirmed his conviction that “in the reasoning process which 
leads to faith the mind works in the same way as it does in questions which 
are not connected with religious belief’”’ (p. 73), and above all emphasized 
the ‘continuity of our psychical life” (p. 165), which a crude interpreta- 
tion of Scholastic philosophy might tend to dissociate. ‘“‘Accordingly, 
Newman gave his attention to certain aspects of the question which are 
summarily treated in scholastic works. The need of good dispositions, the 
effect of our previous knowledge, the condition of our minds, the different 
ways in which the evidence strikes different people, the influence of the 
internal arguments, of antecedent probabilities, and, above all, the effect 
of grace, which is the root of all,—these are treated by Newman more 
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explicitly and completely than they are discussed by the general run of 
apologetical writers” (p. 168). 

Father Flanagan insists that these fresh insights and emphases are in 
no wise solidary with Newman’s philosophical shortcomings or with his 
denigration of formal logic. 

Newman chose ever to prize open shut minds by suggestion, indirection, 
and stimulus rather than by detonating syllogistic charges, and sought to 
be a healer of sick souls and spoiled minds rather than a “malleus haere- 
ticorum.”” To the director of souls, the parish priest, the convert instructor 
there is much here that is most precious. 

It is comforting to know that Newman’s thought is still energizing men’s 
minds. In Bonn in 1941 there appeared a study on Newman’s philosophy 
of faith, and during 1945-46 at Einsiedeln there was published a two- 
volume anthology of Newman’s writings on the Church. Now comes the 
work of Father Flanagan, whose competence leads one to hope that he will 
interpret for us Newman’s ideas on the development of dogma. As P. 
Congar, O.P., says, Newman is “vraiment l’un des hommes capables de 
nourrir |’effort actuel de la pensée catholique dans le sens de |’intégration.”’ 


Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


Tue NaturAL Law. A Stupy 1n LecaL Anp Sociat History AND 
PuiLosopHy. By Heinrich A. Rommen, Dr. Rer. Pol. Translated by 
Thomas R. Hanley, O.S.B., Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. xi + 290. $4.00. 

Father Hanley has translated and adapted with the aid of the author, 
Die ewige Weiderkehr des Naturrechts (Leipzig 1936). New parts have been 
added; references and footnotes have been adapted for American readers. 
The original work seems to have been two semi-popular essays. The first was 
an historical survey of the growth, decline, and return of the idea of natural 
law; the second, an exposition of the rational origin and content of the nat- 
ural law according to the Scholastic tradition. In spite of the addition to 
the original work, the present volume will serve only as a good introduction 
to the problems of the natural law. 

The seven historical chapters are of varying quality. The picture of 
the Graeco-Roman period suffers from the common tendency either to be 
too sketchy or to read too optimistically the earlier writers. Dr. Rommen 
endeavors to make up for this by his concluding paragraphs, but he has 
drawn too favorable a picture of Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and Roman 
Law to explain them away in a page. The chapter on the “Age of Scho- 
lasticism” reflects a competent knowledge of St. Thomas and Suarez; and 
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the dangers inherent in the voluntarism of Scotus and Occam are men- 
tioned. Surprisingly, Dr. Rommen accepts the idea that Grotius secular. 
ized the natural law by his admission that it could be derived from the 


notion of human nature even if there were no God. 


A footnote indicates 


that at least Chroust holds another opinion with regard to Grotius. No 
mention is made of James Brown Scott’s investigations of the relati’ 1 be- 


tween Grotius and the later Scholastics, especially Vasquez. 


This notion 


plays such an insignificant part in Grotius’s argumentation that this re- 
viewer cannot see the justification for the idea that Grotius secularized the 


natural law. 


The decline of the natural law is given in its main phases, 


The author might have improved his discussion if he had also pointed to 
the concomitant decline in the teaching of the philosophia perennis. lt 
was not only the rationalists and the philosophers of the Enlightenment 
who were defending particular economic and social conditions by bringing 


them under the banner of the natural law. 


There would have been no 


need of Aeterni Patris, if Catholic teachers of philosophy had maintained 
the dynamic attitude towards the natural law that characterized its leading 


exponents. 


Unless we point out our failings in this line, they will be used 


to prove to us that the natural law theory is reactionary or unreal. 
The renascence of the natural law forms the last part of the historical 


discussion. 


of a radical return to natural law philosophy. 


The European experience of the author gives him some hope 
There is little doubt that 


positivism has been found wanting, but there is also so little grasp of the 
natural law position that we may be too hopeful in relying on mere verbal 


resemblances. 


In American legal thought, whether we take Holmes, 


Cardoza, Pound, or the present Supreme Court, pragmatism and relativism 


still play the leading role. 


Some mention should have been made here of 


Geny’s Méthode d’interprétation et sources en droit privé positif, which was 
important enough to be translated in the Modern Legal Philosophy series. 

The second part of the work is a survey of Scholastic philosophy. Chap 
ters on “Being and Oughtness,” “Intellect and Will,” and ‘The Structure 
of the Sciences” lead to the key chapters on “The Nature of Law,” “Law 


and Morality, 
and Positive Law.” 
outline. Not all are of the same quality. 
college texts that suppose an instructor who will develop them. 
the author follows St. Thomas and Suarez, emphasizing the rational element 


The Contents of the Natural Law,” 
A plethora of footnotes are given to supplement this 
Some refer to rather elementary 


and “Natural Law 
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tation of ordinatio rationis. He rejects the extreme rationalist position 
and seems to look with disfavor on the traditionalism of Donoso Cortes 
and De Maistre. 

The author’s method is expository rather than argumentative and 
probative. Now and then he slips into an ad hominem with references to 
the modern totalitarians or liberals. His choice of material is so broad 
that he can give only the highlights. The best section is on the contents 
of the natural law, where the relations of the family and other groups to 
the State are treated. Property, its importance and limitations are out- 
lined. 

The translation is generally free and idiomatic. Certain parts of the 
chapter on “Being and Oughtness” betray a stiffness; without the original 
we cannot say whether it is due to the author or translator. 

This work should serve as a challenge to Catholic scholars. It will recall 
the various masquerades that pass by the name of natural law, and reveai 
how the term has been used with evident sincerity by Hobbes, Kant, and 
others to develop variant ethical and legal systems. A careful reading will 
also manifest the present limits in the application of the natural law, and 
why any suggestion of a return to metaphysics and the natural law is met 
with hostility or indifference. Professor Rommen has focused the problems. 
We hope he will continue and publish more intensive studies of the various 
topics of the present work. 


Boston, Mass. Brian A. McGrata, S.J. 


Money Is STERILE. By G. Jansen, O.P. Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 60. $0.60. 

This brief booklet is a bold attack on the role of credit creation in modern 
economy. The descriptive economics, though not always happily expressed, 
ison the main points sound and in many instances refreshingly realistic. A 
needless defect is the repeated indictment of economists for things which, as 
a group, they simply do not hold. 

To readers of this review the chief point of interest is the writer’s view on 
interest and usury. A passage from De Malo is given to prove that Thomas 
Aquinas held that “‘Money Is Sterile.” The passage actually proves that in 
a contract of mutuum the title to the “substance” of the article is “sold” and 
therefore becomes the property of the borrower and the lender cannot 
charge the borrower for the use of the borrower’s property. This is the 
root meaning of mutuum (meum-tuum) and is the crux of all Scholastic 
analysis of usury. Whether money is intrinsically or extrinsically sterile or 
productive is a secondary question. 
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Having set up this point, the author justifies by example rather than by 
analysis the following proposition: ‘Nevertheless it would seem to be the 
teaching of St. Thomas that money is by nature sterile, and can only increase 
through interest on these two conditions, that the money is lent out to 
productive use or that the len ‘er suffers damage”’ (page 9). 

Only the last of these conditions is significant. All titles to interest are 
reducible to “the lender suffers damage.” Damnum emergens, periculum 
sortis, lucrum cessans, all impose a cost on the lender. The more “pro. 
ductive” money is, the more frequently will these costs be incurred by 
lenders and the greater will they be. But great or small they represent the 
sole title to interest. 

After narrating the notorious evils of credit expansion and inflation, the 
author concludes that, money being sterile, these evils are to be avoided by 
recognizing that fact. What he has proved is that money in an expanding 
economy may be (extrinsically) extremely productive—else why the demand 
for it? The evil lies not in the fact that money is sterile but that, through 
the effects of credit expansion on price levels and income distribution, the 
benefits of saving accrue to those who have not saved. The interest paid is 
in itself fully justified but under the present banking arrangement it is 
paid to the wrong people. Because people who have a title to something do 
not get it, we must not conclude that the title does not exist. 


Saint Louis University B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


KATECHETISCHE ERNEUVERUNG. By Dr. Franz Miche! Willam. Tyrolia- 
Verlag, Innsbruck, Austria. Pp. xii + 152. 

Dr. Willam thinks that the Catholic catechisms of previous centuries, in 
harmony with the spirit of their age, were too exclusively intellectusl in 
their presentation of doctrine, and need to be replaced now by other cate 
chisms which, without being less intellectual, will do justice to every aspect 
of the Christian life. That this is also the opinion of many competent 
European experts in the field of catechetics is made clear by an abundant 
and very valuable series of quotations from such writers as Delcuve, Ran- 
wez, Godin, Pichler, Stieglitz, Mey, and such works as the Programmschriji 
fur einen neuen Katechismus, published by Herder in 1944. 

According to Dr. Willam, Pope Pius X, influenced by such writers as 
Cardinal Newman and Abbot Guéranger, was among the first to recognise the 
need for a more modern catechism and to attempt to meet it with the 
Compendio della Dotirina Christiane which he himself composed as a cate | 
chism for the dioceses of central Italy. Wilhelm Pichler’s catechisms, too, | 
Dr. Willam considers to be a big improvement over those of earlier centuries, 
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but he makes no secret of his opinion that the closest approach to the ideal 
that has yet appeared is the recent French catechism of Quinet and Boyer, 
Catéchisme a l’usage des dioceses de France, publié pour le diocese du Mans 
(Tours: Maison Mame, 1943). Based on the Catechism of Pope Pius X, 
the work of Quinet and Boyer incorporates the most valuable educational 
features of the catechetical systems of Gustav Mey, Wilhelm Pichler, and 
the Munich method. Much of Katechetische Erneuerung is devoted to a 
comparison of the new French catechism—and its small, complete units of 
study, each in three parts—with previous works of the same kind, especially 
the work of Pope Pius X. In a twelve-page appendix, Dr. Willam presents 
ina German translation two sample chapters from Quinet and Boyer. 


Alma College Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 


EVIL AND THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xi+ 173. $2.50. 

In this book, the second of the series which Dr. Ferré means to be his 
life-work, Reason and the Christian Faith, the author attempts with deep 
sincerity to show the necessity of personal acceptance of a Christocentric 
perspective if man is to have any peace when faced with the enigma of evil. 
He rightly scores naturalists and hedonists for “solving” the problem from 
partial or mixed perspectives: reason cannot handle the problem positively. 

In his argument against those who, seeing only the mere facts of evil, 
deny God’s infiniteness, Dr. Ferré betrays assumptions that lead him into 
strange ways. For him such people are guilty of halting the life-process in 
which no fact is mere fact. His conclusion is good, namely that we must 
take into consideration the eternal purpose behind all facts. But the point 
is made on the Bergsonian base that past facts are modified and even canceled 
out by present process: ‘‘the wasness of the was is different from the isness of 
the was” (p. 7). When this natural “redemptive” principle is added to the 
principle that all evil, including all suffering, must be wiped out if God’s 
goodness is to be omnipotent, the conclusion is made that hell is not irrev- 
ocable; Dr. Ferré’s interpretation of St. Paul’s text on the universality of 
God’s salvific will supports this conclusion. However, this position is not a 
real synthesis of faith and reason, but one commanded by sentimental 
rationalism. 

In dealing with sin Dr. Ferré works on the assumption that “‘all have to 
rebel against God, at least in temptation, in order to become free, to become 
real selves, to become willing sons who know why they have been chosen to 
be adopted into the family of God” (p. 34). In effect, he demands adulthood 
as a requisite for acceptance of grace, and seems to make God responsible 
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for sin to the extent of His willing our self-centredness as a means to Christian 
fellowship (p. 49). He speaks of the Fall but has not the Catholic idea of 
original justice. In fact grace dues not seem to be supernatural. 

The chapter on “Evil and Nature,” in which is admitted the possibility 
of the development of animal souls to the level of human consciousness, is 
understandable, if it be given that the outweighing of pleasure by pain de- 
mands redress, that the soul is consciousness, and that universal evolution 
is a fact. The chapter “Evil and History” vividly delineates the socially 
educative value of the needs and environment God has given us: they drive 
us together for mutual support, an excellent preparation of Christian 
fellowship. 

If the author’s earlier work, Faith and Reason has not been read, a sum- 
mary is conveniently provided in Appendix B. It is important for grasping 
why truth “must by the very nature of knowledge be a living synthesis in 
thought and deed of knowledge and faith” (p. 166). Here we see the deep 
influence of Kierkegaard, the inevitable paradox of objective thinking, the 
swallowing-up of the paradox by the subject’s grasp of another Person. In 
Ferré’s terms this means that “from the point of view of our strictest think- 
ing based on partial evidence, there is an arbitrary, even if not absurd ele- 
ment in faith” (p. 167), whi'e the dynamic synthesis of faith and reason is in 
the “selective actual,” in “history’s most high,” in Christ. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto PeTeR W. Nasu, S.J. 


A History oF AMERICAN PuiLosopHy. By Herbert W. Schneider. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xii + 646. $4.50. 

During the past two decades the traditions and cultural phases of life in 
these United States have been the subject of intensive critical and historical 
study. <A History of American Philosophy, if it does not crown, at least 
gives emphatic point to the significance and worth of such inquiries into the 
nation’s philosophical past; it is doubtless the kind of survey long looked 
for by those engaged in the American situation. 

Dr. Schneider thinks our past every bit as perplexing and resistant to 
understanding as our present and offers the opinion that “the reader of this 
story will probably be at least as bewildered as I am in trying to tell what 
American history teaches us or what American philosophy ‘stands for.’” 
It eludes measure, then, in terms of a central content, a dominant note, or 
moral lesson. Nevertheless, under the process of the descriptive method, 
analysis of the various phases of the American tradition yields the elements 
of a whole, a complexus of ideas, a pattern that shows forth more distinctly 
than any previous synthesis the continuity of philosophical speculation and 
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the interpenetration and interdependence of economic, political, meta- 
physical, and religious principles. The author interprets the New World 
philosophy as a series of variations on Old World themes, in one instance 
resisted or distorted, in another adapted and revised in terms of the national 
genius, environment and experience. 

From colonial New England to New Deal America, the narrative is well 
sustained, rich in information and insights, indicating tendencies and tracing 
influences of speculative thought on various phases of American culture, in 
the areas of literature, politics, social theory and religion. One has an im- 
pression of journeying across vast flat-lands, with few eminences, into the 
marshes of speculation, the end of a road being empiricism. Bu. such is the 
story of America’s intellectual past; the historian has completed his task. 
America’s many philosophies and their chief proponents are separated off 
under eight master themes in an aggregate of forty-one chapters. As guides 
to further study, helpfully annotated lists of primary and secondary ma- 
terials support each part and chapter. The index is excellent. 


Weston College WILLIAM F. FINNERAN, S.J. 


MoDERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTIONARIES. Edited by Donald Attwater. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. Pp. xi+ 390. $4.00. 

This volume contains an interesting group of essays on the life and 
thought of five men who, for one reason or another, are important to present- 
day thinking. M.S. Chaning-Pearce contributes a study of Sgren Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish religious thinker, who is important to modern thought as 
the father of Existentialism. G.K. Chesterton is the subject of a chapter by 
F, A. Lea, which is somewhat marred by a conviction on the part of the 
author that Chesterton drastically limited his intellectual outlook by 
becoming a Catholic. The essay on Eric Gill, by Donald Attwater, is very 
sympathetically written and is the best and most readable in the book. 
Nicol Macnicol contributes a study of Charles Freer Andrews, clergyman of 
the Church of England (which he later repudiated), missionary in India, 
friend of Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore, and defender of his beloved 
Indians against race prejudice in Kenya, South Africa, and British Guiana. 
The last essay, by Evgueny Lampert, concerns Nicolas Berdyaev, Russian 
modernist Christian in religion and Marxist in economics. The essays are 
only incidentally biographical but chiefly concern the thought of the various 
subjects as manifested in their published writings. Five more disparate 
personalities could scarcely be treated in a single volume, but each is well 
worth the study given him. 


West Baden College C. L. Fmsros, S.J. 
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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PusLic EpucaTtion—The Basic Prin. 
ciples. American Council on Education: Washington, 1947. Pp. vii + 57, 
$1.00. 

This report, prepared for the American Council on Education by the 
Committee on Religion and Education, is an attempt to solve the problem of 
introducing the study of religion into our tax-supported schoois, within the 
framework of existing legislation and without violation of the principle of 
separation of Church and State. 

The committee expresses its conviction that this principle does not ex- 
clude religious subject-matter from the curricula, but only indoctrination. 
It analyzes and deplores the secularization of our tax-supported schools. It 
admits the need of some religion in the schools, but for obvious reasons it 
rejects the solution of trying to teach a body of minimum essentials that 
might be approved by at least the major religious groups. The committee’s 
own solution is the teaching about religion, without indoctrination, in other 
words, it approves of teaching youth about the objectives of religion, about 
historical and contemporary religious institutions, and so forth. This 
solution is proposed, not as something final, but as a means “‘of breaking 
down the barrier between the religious and the secular in the educational 
system,” and as something that will lead to further exploration and ex- 
perimentation. 

As expressive of the findings of earnest and capable men, the report is well 
worth reading. But the conclusion, even in its present modest form, is 
hardly satisfactory. However, the present writer doubts if there is any 
satisfactory solution. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
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